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1ST ORY'is both inſtruftive and-enter- 

\ taining. This is one of theſe, — 
mental truths which are univerſally acknowledg- 
ed: how great is the ſatisfaction to ſee paſs be- 
fore one's eyes, as it were in a large mirror, 
| — * republics, conquerors, 1 
and people; and how great an advantage is 

to diſcover, in the conduct of thoſe wh e 
lived before. us, certain rules directing us what 
we ought to avoid or purſue; and examples, the 
force of which are much more effectual than the 
fineſt precepts. 
It is univerfally known: det aden ride 
——ů—— anda vittues and bis victories, to 
reading the hiſtory of Cyrus; chat the valour .of 
Achilles ſerv'd as a ſpur to the bravery of Alex- 
ander, and that of Alexander to Cæſur, who. is 
ſaid to have ſhed tears at the ſight, of a ſtatue of 
eas which — to his mind the re- 
membrance of his „ 25351) 
Ceſar having taken: care to compole himſit, 
under the name of commentaries, an account of 
the wars in Gaul, Selim. emperor of the, Turks, 
conceiving a great eſteem for that excellent 
work, caus'd 4 to be tranſlated into his o 79 
language, and from thence took the theory 
vhat he afterwards practiſad in a manner ſo fatal 
-to his enemies: and in our days the frequent 
ing of the ſame hiſtory made of Charles. XII king 
of Sweden, the Ceſar and Alexander of his age. 
2 were hiſtory only eondueive to forming 
wok s and. conquerars, or ſolely advantageous to 

— of the higheſt rank, it — be an uſeleſs 


amklemzat.for the _ of mankind: n 
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thoſe who have recommended the ſtudy of it, 
maintain their opinion from the great uſe it may 
be of to men in all ſtates and conditions whate- 
ver. How can any citizen better learn his duty 
to his eguntry, than from the example” of the 
-fix barghers of Calais, who fo generouſly re- 
ſign'd themſelves even to death for the ſafety of 
their brethren.” 5 1 7C = 
: What bright examples are thoſe of love for 
letters in Mruncir I, of ſtrict virtue in Anne of 
Bretagne ;\-of filial tenderneſs in Lewis count de 
"Monty .-<e ad valour and probity in the cheva- 
'Her/ d,-2n& of paſſion for the ſciences in 
"Petrarth; Eraſriius, and fo many others, who in 
4 manner reſtor' d them in the lateſt of times. 
There are men to whom the — tors hiſtory 
is even quite neteſſary; ſuch are e — 
birth or bapacities call them to the management 
ef public affairs; {iv i iber 
As the world turns generally upon ſimilar e- 
vents, various indeed in their circumſtances, but 
n reality much the ſame; the man in public life 
may ſee in the foundation, growth, duration, 
and fall of ſtates, what were the cauſes that pro- 
duced theſe different effects, and conſequently 
the means to be uſed whenever he would pro- 
duee the like.. ni en 
auch perſons will alſo find a much greater ad- 
Vantage ariſe from reading thoſe hiſtorians who 
have taken the pains to ſhew the firſt inſtitution, 
and the ſeveral changes in the laws of flations, 
"Which are certainly the foundation and) happi- 
'nefs of every ſociety. But it muſt be confeſs'd 
this part of - hiſtory, which is perhaps the moſt 
neceſſary, has been the moſt neglected by French 
writers, nor do J know any, except the preſi- 
dent de T hu, who have endeavoured to inform 
their readers of ſuch affairs as related to juriſ- 
. J prudence. 


———— — —— — — 


prudence. What a great pity it is ſo judicious 
a writer did not undertake the whole extent of 
our hiſtory +. But doubtleſs the ſame wiſdom 
which directed him with ſuch great ſueceſs in his 
writings, confin'd him within the bounds which 
he preſcrib'd to himſelf, and determined him to 
write nothing but what happened in his own: 
time, and of which he was in a manner an eye- 
vine io to azad | 
M. de Harlay ſollicitor general, and after- 
"wards firſt preſident gf the parliament of Paris, 
obſerved how greatly the manner of writing in 
moſt of our hiſtorians is defective in point of in- 
ſtruction. He had a ſon whom he deſigned to 
bring up in a manner that might qualify him for 
the moſt important employ ments; and to facili- 
tate an education of ſuch conſequence, he form- 
zed à plan for an abridgment of the hiſtory of 
France, according to which no events ſhould be 
taken notice of but ſuch as were of ſome eonſe - 
ence, omitting an infinite number of ſmall 
matters ; the knowledge of which is of little 
„and for which it is eaſy to conſult upon oc- 
ion more extenſive hiſtorians. , It was neceſ- 
ary ſuch an abridgment'ſhould be extracted from 
Aiginal authors, and thoſe ſuch whoſe honeſty, 
apnd judgment, and the times in which they 
bi lived, might render incapable of all ſuſpicion 
in point of veracity. His-multiplicity of affairs 
not permit him to make himſelf the neceſſary 
grches and extracts: he could name the authors 
u preſide over the reading of them; but then 
wanted a perſon who could enter into his de- 
AÞ with docitity and clearneſs: this he found in 
meccleliaſtic belonging to the ſociety of the o- 
_nÞry nam*d M. Chalons, to whoſe care he com- 
ted the education of his ſon, and eommunica- 
uc to him the deſign he had formed. M. Chalons 
mme - 


vi PREFACE. 
immediately undertook the execution of it, and 
compoſed under the direction of A. de {Har lay, 
the abridgment with which we here preſent the 
public. The facts contained in it are related in a 
manner more or leſs particular, according as it 
vas judged they might be more or leſs uſeful. But 
the author has taken particular care to mark the 
firſt riſe of our manners and euſtoms, the origin 
of dignities, the eſtabliſhment, of parliaments, 
univerſities, and religious. and military orders. 
And as one of the principal duties of our chief 
magiſtrates is to preſerve the precious truſt of our 
liberties, upon- which are founded the tranquillity 
of the Galican church, and the ſafety of the ſtate; 
fo M. de Harlay had a particular attention to ſuch 
facts as had any relation to them; and the reader 
will perceive with pleaſure in reading this hiſtory, 
the zeal this tHluſtrious magiſtrate has ſhewn for his 
country, during the long exerciſe of his employ- 
ments. | 
We are alſo obliged to him for the circurſtan- 
tial account of the various adventures of Jame: 
Ceur, whoſe grand daughter, the daughter of 
Godfrey Carr, eſpouſed Lewis de Harley baron 
. Monglat, _— name = conſiderable poſ- 
- ſeſſions into the houſe of Harlay which ; 
in that houſe to this day, ry 1 of 
It is proper to inform the reader, that M. Cha- 
nt having written but little relating to the firſt 
race of our kings, ſuch omiſſions have been ſu 
= by an able hand, that ſo the public mi 
| have the ſatis faction of finding here a compleat 
abridgment of all our hiſtory; excepting this, 
we have religiouſly followed the original copy 
which was in the library of Mon/ieur di Harlay 
and has ſinee been transferred into 4 
feur Chauvelin, Preſidents de 
lament of Paris. &# 
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2 T: is certain the French are originally of Germany, 
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The Eſtabliſhment of the Faen en 

MoxARCHv. 14 0 2 

P HA RA M O D. 
Of the origin and name of the Salic Law. 


but we do not know of what -part of that vaſt 

1 country, _ . | | 
To facilitate the defign they had formed of con- 
quering Gaul, they elected Pharamond for their king; 
before whom it is uncertain whether they ever had 
any kings. The * of Pharamond are entirely un- 
known to us. Tis faid the French, when they elected 
him king, made a law, which was called the Salis 
Law, from Saligaſtus who propos'd it; the principal 
articles of which law were, that the kingdom of 
France ſhould be hereditary, and women excluded from 
the ſucceſſion. But all this is falſe : indeed there was 
a Salic Law; but it ſpeaks neither of the hereditary 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom of France, nor of the ex- 
Vol. I, B cluſion 


2 The HISTORY of FRANCE. . 


cluſion of women from the crown; neither was it 
made for the kings, nor the diſpoſition of the king- 
dom ; but ſolely for the benefit of particular people, 
and the lands they poſleſs'd. 


The true origin of that law was this: Antiently the 


word Sala or Sale ſignified the caſtle or houſe of a 
great lord; and from thence was derived the name of 
Salians, which ſignified the great lords of the king- 
dom, who belonged to the court, or the King's 
houſhold. | | 

In proportion as the firſt of our kings eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Gaul, and extended their conqueſts 
therein, they gave lands to the Salians, that is, to the 
principal men of their Salz or court, on condition that 
whoever ſhou'd be in poſſeſſion of theſe lands, ſhould 
ſerve in perſon in the wars; and for this reaſon they 
could never be poſſeſs'd by women, whoſe ſex ex- 
empted them from bearing arms. This was paſſed 
into a law, expreſſed in theſe terms: No part of the 
* inheritance of the Salie lands, that is, lands given 
ce to a Salian, can be inherited by a woman; but all 
land inheritance ſhall deſcend to the males only.” 

This law, which is called Salic, becauſe it was made 
for the Salians, and the Salic lands, contains ſeveral 
other articles relating to each of them. 

It was afterwards thought proper to take that article 
which excludes women from ſucceeding to Salic lands, 
to apply it to the ſucceſſion of our kings, and make it 
one of the fundamental laws of the ſtate: but at what 
time, and by whom this was done, we have no ac- - 
count. We do not find it ever quoted as a law, be- 
fore the celebrated diſpute begun in 1327, between 
Philip of Valo, and Edward king of England, who 
was the fon of a daughter of Philip the Fair, and pre- 
tended to be his lawful heir. | 

Different accounts of its origin are Laer us by ſome 
authors, who ſay, that when the French conquered 
Gaul, there was then a French people called Salians 
eſtabliſhed in it, to whom the emperor Julian had 
given lands, and that he had given-them on condition 
the poſieſſors ſhould ſerve hes Meror in perſon in his 
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wars ; and that they ſhould not be poſſeſs d by women, 
becauſe they never ſerve in the wars; and that he 
paſs d it into a law in the manner above related. 

The ſame authors ſay, that when the French made 
themſelves maſters of Gaul, they preſerv'd this law 
juſt as they found it; and that in proceſs of time it 
was alſo order'd, that the article which excludes wo- 
men from the ſucceſſion to the Salic lands, ſhould like- 
wiſe be obſerved in the ſucceſſion to the-crown. 
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CLOD IO V. 
HARAMOND was ſucceeded by his ſon Cio- 
dion, ſurnam'd the Hairy. This prince paſs'd the 
Rhine, whilſt Aetius the emperor Valentinian's lieutenant 
was engaged in a war againſt the Goths in Languedoc, 
which at that time was called Narbonian Gaul. 

He ſoon made himſelf mafter of the whole country, 
from the banks of the Rhine as far as Arras, and 
eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire at Cambray; but he 
did not remain long there: for Aetius having made 
peace with the Goths, again drove him over the Rhine, 
which he was never afterwards able to repaſs, 


Me 
Me us whe fon of c. g bac f the 


Rhine after the death of Aetius. But we know 


nothing particular of his actions, ſave only that he 
eſtabliſhed the French monarchy in Gaul, about the 
year of Chriſt 450. | | 


\ 


It is from him the firſt race of the kings of Francs .- 


is called the Merovingian, which concluded with Cid. 
deric the Stupid. 


Tue ſecond is the race of Carlovingian; which takes 


\ 
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4 ' The HasTorY of France. 
its name from Charles Martel mayor of the palace, 
and father of Pepin le Bref; or elſe tron! Charlemagne 
the ſon of Pepin le Bref* it ended with Leis the Vth. 
The third, which is ſtill upon the throne, is the 
race of the Capers ; it began with Hugh Caper, and 
continues in the perſon of Lewis the XVth, now 
TT I ITT +1 27.290 GAN 204 
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HILD ERIC the ſon of Merowius ſuceeeded 

| his father; his vices made him hated by the 
French ; he debauched the wives and daughters of his 
ſubjects, .which / irritated them againſt him to ſuch a 
degree, that they baniſhed him, and elected AZ gidias 
in e at that time in Gaul for 
* or ef s a 1 
A man of qualit named Guinomaud, was the only 
one that remained faithful, to CHilaeric, to whom he 
gave the half of a piece of gold which he had divided 
in two, and told him to return whenever he ſhould 
ſend him the other half, which was to [Sp fignal that 
every thing would be favourably diſpoled towards his 
 re-eſtabliſhment. TP an Phe . 
Childeric retir'd to Baſin king of Thuringia. In the 
mean time A#gidius treated the French with ſuch great 
Tigour, and that by the advice of Guinomaud himſelf, 
that at laſt they repented their having made him their 


— 


King, and thought of nothing but revolting a ſecond 


dime. | 
Now-Guinomand ſent the other half of the piece of 
gold which he had kept, to Childeric, who eafily,com- 
prehending the meaning of the ſignal, returned into 
France eight years after his baniſhment, and was joy- 
Fully received by his ſubjects, who 'Te-eſtabliſh'd him 
in the throne, and baniſhed Ægidius, in the year 499. L 


＋ Mayer of the palace, uuder the firſt race of the kings of France, 


was the principal officer, who in the king's name had the ma- 
nagement of all affairs whatſoever, | 


9 


| CL OYTS. 5 
Childeric after his reſtoration governed his kingdom 
with great wiſdom ; but was nevertheleſs ungrateful- 
towards Baſin king of Thuringia, by whom he had 
been very kindly received; for he debauch'd his wife 
Baſine, carried her away from him, and married her: 
of this marriage was born Covis. | 


Conclufion of the Roman empire in the weft. 


Towards the end of the reign of Childeric, and 
about the concluſion of the fifth century, the Roman 
empire ended in the weſt, in the year of Chriſt 477. 
Oreftes general of the - militia rebell'd againſt the 
emperor Nepos ; and not being willing to take the go- 
vernment of the empire upon- himſelf, he caus'd his 
own ſon, named Momillius Augu/ius, to be proclaimed 
emperor : but -wl eu" being a man of no merit, 


the ſoldiers, inſtead of Auguſtus, in contempt called 


He did not reign long; for the friends of Nepos, 
to revenge the injury that had been done him, invited 
Odaacer king of the Heruli into Italy, who defeated 
Oreſtes the father of Augn/iu/us, and made himſelf 
maſter of the country. He would not take the title 
of emperor, but only that of king of Lay. He 
reigned peaceably the ſpace of 14 years, when Theo- 
doric king of the Goths or Oftrogoths defeated him, took 
him — 2 put him to death, and reigned in his 
ſtead, with the ſame title of king of 1taly. aa 

It is remarkable, that the Roman empire, which 
commenced with Augu/ſus, a prince of the - higheſt 
merit, ended in the weſt with an Auguſtus, whoſe 
qualities were-ſo very mean, that 2 his name was. 
Auguſtus, he was in contempt called Auguſtulus. 


5 


1 97 0 L OVI S. * 
C LOVIS the ſon of Childeric having ſueceeded 
his father, made war upon Syagrius the ſon of 
Agidius, who took upon him the title of king of the 
peed >! B 3 Frenchy 
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French, becauſe his father had been ſo ; and kept his 
court at Soiſſons the capital city of what remained to 
the Romans in Gaul. Clovis defeated him, and drove 
the Romans entirely out of Gaul. | | 
© Syagrius being vanquiſhed, fled to A/aric king of the 
\ Goths at Thoulouſe. Clovis ſent an ambaſſador to that 
king, to declare to him, if he did not deliver up Sya- 
grius, he would declare war againſt him: Alaric, 
aſtoniſhed at this menace, delivered up Syagrius into 
„the hands of Clovis, who beheaded him, in the year 
of Chriſt 489. | | | 
' Clovis was the greateſt conqueror of his time; and 
though he was but eleven years old when he began his 
reign, he in a very little time extended his dominions 
from the banks of the Rhine as far as the Loire: he 
alio carried his arms on the other ſide of the Rhine, 
and conquer'd Thuringia from the Germans. 

The Germans were at that time a very warlike peo- 
ple, who inhabited a ſmall territory on the other fide 
of the Rhine, _ the banks of that river ; but they 

afterwards made very large conqueſts, and in proceſs 
of time gave name to all that vaſt country now called 


Germany, 
The SIXTH CENTURY. 
CLOVIS embraces chriſtianity. 


 Gombault king of Burgundy had a neice of great 
beauty named Clotilaa. Clovis having demanded her 
in marriage, ſhe refuſed his alliance, ſaying ſhe would 
never eſpouſe a Pagan: but Chwis promiſing to em- 
brace chriſtianity, he upon that condition married her, 
and had a ſon by her, which was baptized, but died 
immediately afterwards. Clovis was ſo tranſported 
with grief for this loſs, that inſtead of _—_ chriſtian, 
as he had promiſed, he reproached his wife that the 
chriſtian religion was an impiety, and that the gods 
had cauſed the child to die, as a puniſhment for their 
having baptized it. ait „et e | 


Some 


Some time aſterwards, in an encounter he had with 
the Germans, near a place nam'd Tolbzac, finding his 
army was upon the point of being vanquiſhed, he 
x4: a vow to Jeſus Chriſt, that if he would give him 
the victory, he would be baptized. His prayer was 
heard; he defeated the Germans, and was afterwards 
baptized by St. Remy biſhop of Rheims, in the year of 
Chriſt 499, or 502. | 

We read in ſome authors, that a dove, in the ſight 
of many people brought a vial or glaſs bottle down 
from heaven fill'd with oil, to anoint Clovis at his bap- 
tiſm: but for many good reaſons we can give no 
credit to this ſtory, though there is a holy vial ſtill pre- 
ſerved at Rheims, which they tell you is that brought 


from heaven, the oil of which they uſe to anoint our 
kings at their coronation. 


CLOVIS ſizes the territories of Chataric, and 
puts him to death. 


Chararic was a French prince, in poſſeſſion of a ſmall 
kingdom upon the banks of the Rhine, near Cologne, 
the name of which we do not know. - 

He had been long hated by Clovis, becauſe he had 
refuſed to aſſiſt him in his war againſt Syagriu, de- 
frgning to wait the event of that war, and then join 
the victorious ſide, | 
Clovis having a favourable opportunity of ſeizing. 
Chararic and his ſon, by means of a ſtratagem not 
told us by hiſtorians, though they ſay it was treache- 
rouſly, he commanded their hair to be cut off, made 
Chararic a prieſt, and his ſon a deacon, and then 
feized upon their dominions. . 

Some time atterwards, the ſon of Chararic hap- 
pening to ſay that one day his hair would grow again, 
and then he would be revenged on him who bad cut 
it off, theſe words were told to Chwuis; who to free 
himſelf from all inquietude upon that account, or- 
dered both father and ſon to be beheaded. 


This is the frſt time we find mention. made in hi- 
Kory, of cutting off the hair of one deprived of his 
; B. 4 eſtate : 
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eſtate: but it afterwards. became a very common 
cuſtom with the French, to cut off the hair of thoſe 
who had been deprived of their lands or employments, 


and then 'compel them to become monks or prieſts, - 


chat they might never after be able to poſſeſs them. 
CLOVIS treacherouſy makes himſelf maſter of 


Cologne. : 
. Clovis was poſieſs'd of many good qualities, but he 
was guilty of two vices, which are often a ſource of 
the greateſt crimes: theſe were cruelty and treachery ; 
both which he uſed whenever they could be of any 
ſervice to him in his ambitious deſigns. | 

He had great obligations to-Ch/oderic the fon of 
Sygibert, king or prince of Cologne ; for that prince 
had been of great ſervice to him in his wars againſt 
the Gothe; notwithſtanding which, he behaved towards 
him with the utmoſt crueity and baſeneſs : he per- 
ſuaded him that his father had lived long enough, and 
that it would be no great crime to put him to death, 
after which he might reign in his ſtead. The unfor- 
tunate prince was weak and impious enough to follow 
this deteſtable counſel, hoping Clovis would maintain 
him in the ſovereignty of Cologne, as he had promis'd 
him; but immediately after the death of Sygibert, he 
ſeized upon Chloderic, caus'd him to be condemn'd 
and executed, as a parricide, and then ſeized upon 
their treaſures, and the city of Co/ogne. g 


CLOVIS mates himſelf maſter of Cambray. 


Rapnacharius, or Regnis, a relation of Clowis, was 
the ſovereign of Cambray and: the adjacent countries. 
Clovis being deſirous to become maſter of that city, 
corrupted the principal of that prince's miniſters and 
officers, and for the promiſe of a large ſum of money, 
engag'd em to betray their king; after which he 
declared war againſt him. 


' Ragnacharius march'd againſt. Clovis at the head of 


a powerful army; but was no ſooner within fight 9 


LSG HI „ 
his enemy, than he was abandon'd and betray'd by his 
ſoldiers, who bound him in chains and deliver'd him 
to Clovis, together with Richarius his brother, Clevis 


reproached him with cowardice, in thus ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be chained, and for, having by that means 
brought an affront upon the Merovingian race, from 
which he was deſcended, and at the ſame time gave 
him a blow with a battle- axe upon the head, of which 
he immediately died. 


* F * 2885 1 N | 
He put Richarius to death in the ſame manner, tel- 


ling him if he had been a man of the leaſt courage or 


ſpirit, he would never haye ſuffered. his brother to 


have been thus taken and chain'd ; and that for his 
cowardice he was unworthy to live. 


As to the traitors who had thus baſely deliver'd up 
their prince and his dominions, he paid them their re- 
ward in falſe; money, giving them braſs gilt inſtead of 


gold; and when they diſcayercd, the deceit, and com- 
plain'd of it, he replied, it was the proper payment 
for all traitors, and they ought to-rejoice and be con- 
tented that he had not put them alſo to death. 


The death of CLOVIS. 


This prince carried his cruelty ſo far, that he did 
not leave any of his relations alive. He complain'd 


one day, in preſence of his courtiers, how unhappy he 
was not to have any kindred left, from whom he 


might hope aſſiſtance upon occaſion; but this was 


only an artifice to diſcover whether he had ſtill any 


left alive that he * put them to death. Hiſtorians 


don't relate the cauſe of this hatred againſt his rela- 


tions ; tis probable it might be through fear, leſt they 


ſhould conſpire againſt him. 


Heaven did not permit ſo cruel a prince to live 


long; he died in the forty-fifth year of his age, in the 


year of Chriſt 514, and was interr'd at Paris in the 
church of the apoſtles St. Peter and Paul, which he 


had built, now call'd the church of St, Genevieve, 
where his tomb may be ſeen. | | 
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Clovis may be ranked among the greateſt princes 
that have mc reigned, and alſo in the — the 
moſt wicked men. It is ſtrange that after ſo many 
cruel and perfidious actions, there ſhould be ſome who 
have plac'd him among the ſaints. F 

The memory of his 
of his crimes deteſtable. 


Theodoric king of the Goths or Oftrogoths. 


During the reign ef Clwis in France, Theodoric king 
of the Goths or Oftrogoths reigned in /taly. He was a 
prince of great merit, and governed his kingdom with 
admirable wiſdom and juſtice. Clovis gave him one 
of his fiſters in marri He was an Arian, but con- 
ſtantly treated both catholics and heretics with equal 
goodneſs and clemency, and diſapprov'd of his Fo le's 
changing their religion. One of his ſubjeQs, thinking 
to pleaſe him, from a catholic turn'd Arian; but The- 
edoric baniſhed him the kingdom, ſaying, JF thou haft 
not kept thy word with God, how wilt thou keep it with 
me, who am only a man? He afterwards beheaded 
him, but tis probable it was for ſome greater crime, 


conqueſts is glorious ; but that 


than that of changing his religion. 


The latter part of the life of this great prince does 
not correſpond with the former: he became ſuſpicious 
and cruel ; put ſeveral waar of quality to death, 
and among others two Roman ſenators named Boetius 
and Simmacus, eſteemed the teſt men of that time, 
upon ſome ſuſpicion of their holding private intelli- 
gence with the emperor Jin. 

Bottius during the fix months of his impriſonment, 
which preceded his death, wrote a very excellent 
piece in proſe and verſe, entitled, The Conſolation of 
Philefophy. | | 
Not long afterwards, the head of a fiſh being ſerv'd 
vp at the table of Theogoric, he was in great trouble, 
and diſordered on a ſudden.” His fancy repreſented to 


him the fiſh's head as the head of Simmacus, and he 


imagined it appeared to him with a menacing air, 
whereat he was ſeized with ſuch dread and * 
; | at 


* 
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that he could not be brought to himſelf again, but 


died a. few days after in the year of Chriſt 526. 
He left a daughter nam'd Amalazonte, a princeſs of 


2 merit, who ſucceeded him, as we-ſhall preſently 
ee | | | 


* 
PR. 


Theodoric had for ſecretary of ſtate Caſſaderus, a 


man of great knowledge and eloquence, and of whoſe 


performances we have ſeveral ftill remaining; among 


others ſeveral letters, and an hiſtory of the church, 
which he ſelected from the three hiſtorians, Socratet, 
Theodoret, and Sozomenus, from whence it was called 
the Tripartite Hiſtory, 


The four ſons of Clovis divide the kingdom of France 
between them. | 


Clovis left four ſons, Theodoric or Thierry, Clodomire, 
Gbilaebert, and Clotaire. 5 
 Theodoric: was the. eldeſt, but he was a baſtard: 
Clovis had him before his marriage, and the other 
three by his wife Clotilda. 


The four brothers divided the | kingdom of their 


father equally between them. . | 
- Theodoric had the kingdom of Auftraſia, otherwiſe 
called the kingdom of. Motx, from the city of Metz, 
its capital. | | 

Clodemire had the kingdom of Orleans... 

Childebert that of Paris. nd 

Clotaire the kingdom of * 

We are not teld by the hi of that time, what 
were the provinces —— on each of theſe king- 


doms. All that we can collect concerning them, from 
facts in hiſtory, is, that the kingdom of 4uftrafia com- 
prehended Auſtraſia, now called Lorrain; Champagne, . 


e, and ſome other provinces in Germany. 
The kingdom of Paris contain d the ifle of France, 


Beauce, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, Guienne, and 


Languedoc. | 
"The kingdom of ' SozFons comprehended Picardy, 


Normandy, Flanders, the Low-Cauntries as far as 
the Rhine. 
The. 
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The kingdom of Orleans extended from Orleans to 


the ſource of the Loire, and alſo comprehended Pro- 
wente, Dauphine, and Savoy. G 


Theodoric nominates a biſhop for the Auvergni ans. 
Four years after the death of Clovis, Eupbraſius 


biſhop of Auvergne being dead, the clergy and people 


elected another in his place; but Theodoric not ap- 
proving their choice, and having given the biſhopric 
to Apollinaris, who had aſk'd it of him, he was or- 


dain'd and receiv'd as biſhop, in excluſion of him who 


had been choſen by the clergy and people. 

Four months after, Apollinaris dying, the king 
nam'd Quentin biſhop of Rexergue to ſucceed him. 
The Goths, who had made themſelves maſters of that 
province, had depriv'd Quentin of his biſhopric, be- 
cauſe he appear'd too much attach'd to the intereſt of 
the king. heoderic or Thierry, in recompence, nomi- 
nated him to the biſhopric of Auvergne, and com- 


manded the Auwergnians to receive him; which they 


did in the following manner. c 

The neighbouring biſhops- being aſſembled, they 
plac'd Quentin in the choir of the church of Clermont, 
and then preſented him to the people, who declar'd 
they acknowledged him for their biſhop. | a 

What is more particularly remarkable in this ac- 
count is, that from the moſt antient accounts it ap- 
pears the kings of France have, of their own abſolute 


authority, had the nomination to all biſhoprics within 


their own dominions; and that thoſe who were nam'd 
by them were receiv'd by the people, and conſecrated 
by the other biſhops, without conſulting the pope, 
who had. not yet aflumed the authority, of confirming 


them; and they were only oblig'd to ſend him a copy 


of their confeſſion of faith, and deſire his communion 
after their conſecration. . | | 


. 


Concliſion of the ling lum of Burgundy. 


CIelilaa, ho ha long difienbied her hatred of her 


4 ! 
eie 
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uncle S:gi/mund king of Burgundy, becauſe he had put 


to death her father and brothers, at laſt demanded her 
revenge upon him from her three ſons : And thoſe 


princes eſpouſing the cauſe of their mother, each of 
them enter d Burgundy with a conſiderable army. \ 
Clodomire having given battle to Sigi/mund, defeated 


him, and: took him priſoner, together with his wife 
and children, and brought them to Orleans. He was 


there warn'd by Avit the abbot of Micy, a man in 
great reputation for his ſanctity of life, that if he put 


Sigi/mund to death, he would be puniſhed by the al- 


mighty, who would treat him in the ſame manner he 
did his royal priſoner : But Clodomire deſpiſing this re- 
monſtrance, put Sigi/mund, his wife, and children, to 
death; and the year following, being return'd into 
Burgundy to compleat the conqueſt of it, he was there 


Ir. ' 
His brothers Childebert.and Chtaire compleated that 


conqueſt, and divided the province between them. 


of Chrift 526, after a duration of about a century, 
having firſt begun under the emperors Arcadius and Ho- 


Aarius, 


Childebert:and Clotaire kill the children of their brother 
Clodomire. 


N | 224 b 8 < KA? | 

- Childebert and Chtaire being deſirous to become 
maſters of the kingdom of their brother Clodomire, re- 
folv'd to deſtroy his three ſons, who were ſtill infants. 
To execute this deſign it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
get them out of the hands of their aunt, the queen 
Clatilda, who took great care for their preſervation. 


The two brothers ſent to Paris, to- defire Clatilla 


would ſend them the children of C/odomore, that they 
might put. them in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of their 
father. | 8 n A * 

Clotilda, deceiv'd by this artifice, ſent them with 
joy; but when they had them in the ir poſſeſſion, they 


ſent a ſword and a pair of ſciſſars to Clotilda, deſiring 
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her to chuſe, either the ſciſſars to cut off. their hair, 
or the ſword to put them to death. wy. 
. Surpriz'd at ſuch a propoſal, and quite tranſported. 
with grief, in her paſſion ſhe ſaid, that ſbe had rather 
fee them dead, than without their hair: which being re- 
rted'to Clotaire and Childebert, the children caſt them- 
Lives at the feet of their uncles and beſought them to 
ſpare their lives. Chi/debert was touch'd with compaſſion; 
but Claire remaining inexorable, kill'd two of them 
with his own hands. The third, nam'd Clodoald, was 
preſerv'd by his governor, who had foreſeen the dan- 
r; but Cloadoald never after appeared publickly, hav- 
ing ſecretly embrac'd a religious life. After this enor- 
mous crime, Clataire and Childebert divided the king- 
dom of Orleans between them, in the year of Chriſt 532. 


The flate of the Roman empire during the reign of the 
children Clovis in France. 


BELLISARIUS. 


During the reign of the four ſons of Clowis in France, 
which was about the middle of the fixth century, Juſfi- 
nian Was emperor in the Eaſt. He was a wiſe, a pru- 
dent, and a great prince; he reform'd the laws of the 
emperors his predeceſſors, added new ones to them, 
and reduced the whole into a Code, which from him 
was called the Juſfinian Code. He employ'd the Tre- 
bonian juris conſulate to compoſe it. 

Under: the. reign of this emperor, the Vandali were 
driven out.of Africa by. Belliſarius his lieutenant, who 
took their king Gilimar priſoner, and brought him in 
triumph to Conſtantinople. 1 

From this event ſome remark the accompliſhment of 
a kind of Oracle, pron6unc'd by children, when Gen- 
faric firſt made himſelf maſter of Africa, by the defeat 
of count Boniface ; after which the little children had a 
- cuſtom of ſinging G. has drove out B. but one day B. ſhall 
drive out G: | . 

Belliſarius had the ſame ſucceſs in Hay againſt the 
Goths or Oftrogoths, upon whom the emperor Fn 

order 
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order'd him to make war, to revenge the death of A. 
malazonte queen of the Goths and daughter of. Theods- 
ric. This princeſs was poſſeſſed of ſuch. great. wiſdom 
and virtue, that ſhe became the wonder and admirati- 
on of her age; and the emperor had. a particular love 
and eſteem for her. 

She was married a ſecond time to her couſin- german 
Theodat, I heodoric's ſiſter's ſon, and gave him the king- 
dom: but that ungrateful prince immediately depriv/d 
her of the government, and put her to death. It was 
to revenge her death that Juſſinian ſent Belliſarius into 
Italy. Theodat had not courage to oppoſe him, which 
ſo incens'd the Goths, that they baniſh'd him the king- 
dom, and elected Vitegius his maſter of horſe to ſucceed 
him, who did every thing that a bold and courageous 
general could do againſt ſo 2 an enemy. But 
at laſt he was beſieged and taken in Ravenna, from 
whence he was brought to Conſſantinople, where the em- 
peror conferred upon him the dignity of a Roman pa- 
trician, Thus ended the kingdom of the Goths or 
Oſtrogoths in Italy, in the year of Chriſt 539. 

Belliſarius is look'd upon as one of the greateſt men, 
and the moſt compleat general that ever liv'd. His 
end is not. certainly known. It is ſaid by ſome he was 
ſuſpected to have been concern'd in a conſpiracy againſt 
the emperor, for which he was depriv'd of his eſtate 
and employments, and his eyes put out, inſomuch that 
he was redue'd to the condition of a common beggar 
in the ſtreets of Conflantinople ; but that a year — 
innocence plainly appearing, he was reinſtated in all 
his employments and poſſeſſions. But the truth of this 
relation is doubtful. | 


Thr Children of Clovis 2 en a war in Spain and 
| taly. | 


Clovis had given one of his daughters named Cotilda, 
in marriage to Amalaric king of Spain, or rather, king 
of the Goths, who were at that time maſters of Spain, 
| He was an Arian, and treated his wife with great 
cruelty, becauſe ſhe was a catholic. That princeſs 

complain'd 
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complain'd to her brother Ch:/aebert king of Paris, and 
ſent him a bloody handkerchief as a mark of the eru- 


eity of the king her huſband. 


Childebert, to revenge his ſiſter, and get her out of 
the hands of her huſband; march'd with an army into 


Spain, where he defeated and kill'd Amalaric, ravaged 


the Whole country, and then returned into France laden 


with ſpoils. His ſiſter, whom he brought with him, 
died upon the road 

Some years after, Childebert and Clotaire enter d 
Spain with their armies together, and plunder'd the 
country; after which they laid ſiege to Sarrago/a in 
Arragon, but the inhabitants ſav'd their city from being 
taken and plunderd, by giving the two kings the 
Tunicle or Veſte of St. Vincent the martyr. Childebert 
brought this Tunicle to Paris, caus'd a church to be 
built near that city, named it St. Vincent, and depoſited 
the precious relic therein, having firſt carefully enclos'd 
it in a filver ſnrine. The church is now call'd St. 
Germans des Prez. 

T heodoric king of Auftrafia reign'd in peace, and 
vern'd his kingdom like a yo and a great nay 
lov'd by his ſubjects, and fear'd by his enemies. Af- 
ter his death, his ſon Theodebert declard war againſt 
the Romans re-eſtabliſh'd in {taly being offended at the 
emperor Juſtinian for having among the titles of Vanda- 
das, Got hicus, Alamanicus and others, which he gave 
himſelf at the head ef his code, taken that alſo of 
Franciſcus. He made great conqueſts in Italy, but find- 
ing the air unhealthy, and that many of the French fell 
ſick and died, he abandoned them all, and contented 
himſelf with plundering the country. 

Nevertheleſs a few years after he ſent Buccilenus in- 


to /taly with an army, who took the city of Pavia, 
and ſeveral times defeated Belliſarius and Narſus, two 
famous generals of the emperor Juſtinian, whom he 


had ſucceflively {cnt into 7aly to reconquer it. 

Buccilenus alſo paſs'd over into Sicily, which he ra- 
vaged and plunder'd, and from thence ſent very rich 
ſpoils to 7 l but ou his return through 1taly, 
Narſus 
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Narſus compell'd him to come to battle, in which h 
was unfortunately defeated and ſlain. | 


* 
_ — 


CLOTAIRE I. 
Sole king of France. 


He cauſes his fon to be burnt, and dies. 


I N the year of Chriſt 360. Clotaire the fourth ſon 
of Clovis was ſole king of France, all his brothers 
and their ſons being dead. His ſon Chramnus, a very 
wicked and abandon'd youth, rebell'd againſt him, and 
fled to Conabus or Conoobrus, earl of Bretagne. | 

Claire purſued him at the head of an army. 
Chramnus being aſſiſted by the earl of Bretagne and his 
forces, gave battle to his — : but the Bretons not be- 
having with courage were defeated, CHramnus was taken 
E and brought to his father, who commanded 

im to be enclos'd, with his wife and children, in a 
ſmall building cover'd with ſtraw, in which they were 
burnt alive. - 9k 

Hiſtorians have obſerved on this occaſion, that 
ever ſince the death of Clovis, Bretagne had been held 
of the kings of France; and that whoever was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, only bore the title of earl, through reſpect 
to the king, whom he acknowledged for his ſovereign. 
Clotaire having reigned three years ſole king of France, 
died at Compiegne a ſmall town in Picardy, in 564. He 
expir d in great perturbation of mind for the crimes he 
had commutted, uttering theſe remarkable words in his 
laſt moments: How great is the. power of the celeſtial 
king, who commands the death of one ſo powerful upon 
earth |! 


— 


The kingdom of France is divided between the children of 
Clotaire, 


Clotaire left four ſons, who divided the —_— of 
their father between them. ; bert, 
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Caribert, or Cherebert, was king of Paris”; 

Chilperic of Soifſons ; 

Gontran of Orleans ; and 

Sigibert of Metz, or Auſtraſia. 

Caribert lived but a ſhort time, and dying without 
children, his brothers divided his dominions between 
them, But each of them being deſirous to have the 
city of Paris, and no one being willing to | os up his 
claim, they at laſt came to an agreement, that none of 
them ſhould have it till they had adjuſted their diffe- 
rences; that in the mean time no one of the three 
ſhould enter it without the permiſſion of the others; 
and that ſhould any of them act contrary to this agree- 
ment, the offender ſhould immediately loſe his right : 
this they confirmed with an oath, by which, ſhould they 
violate it, they ſubmitted themſelves to the curſe of 
God and all the faints. 

There being an invincible hatred between Chilperic 
and Sigibert, they were ontinually at war, and thought 
of nothing but the means to become maſter of each 
ethers dominions. — At laſt Chilperic was overcome 
by his brother Sigibert, who ſeized upon his kingdom, 

and obliged him to take refuge in Tournay, the only 
city he had remaining; but afterwards entering Pari: 
in triumph, contrary to their agreement, and in con- 
tempt of the oath he had taken, he was there aſſaſſi- 
nated by two men who had been hired for that purpoſe 
by Fredagonda, Chilperic's wife, in the year of Chrift 
l Aker this murder, Chilperic re- enter'd his dominions, 
uſurp'd the greateſt part of thoſe of his deceas d brother, 
and ſeiz'd upon the city of Paris: but in order to 
-avert the malediction to which he had expos'd 
himſelf by his oath, he entered it accompanied by a 
— number of relics of the ſaints, which he caus'd to 

e carried in Proceſſion before him; as if ſuch a ridi- 


eulous and affected act of devotion could have atoned 
for his breach of faith. * 


Brunehaut 
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Brunehaut ard Fredagonda. 


Chilperic and Sigibert had eſpous d two ſiſters, the 
daughters of Atanagilda king of Spain. The eldeſt, 
nam d Brunehaat, was married to Sigibert ; and Glaſu- 
inta the youngeſt to Chilperic, 

Chilperic kept a concubine of great wit and beauty 
nam'd Fredagonda ; but ſhe was of a wicked and ambi- 
tious difpoſition, and not being able to bear a rival, 
ſhe poiſon'd Glaſuinta ſoon her marriage, and 
had fo great an aſcendency over the mind of Chi/- 
perie, that he not only appeared unaffected at the death 
of his wife, but even married her who had been the 
cauſe of it. Brunehaut conceiv'd an inveterate hatred 
againſt the murdereſs of her Siſter ; but it was greatly 
augmented by the murder of her huſband Sigibert, who 
allo periſhed by the wicked machinations of Fredagonda, 
The mutual and continued hatred between theſe two 
wicked women, produc'd numberleſs crimes, and were 
the cauſe of great troubles and miſeries throughout. the 
kingdom. | 


The trial and condemnation of Pretextatus bi/hop of Roan, 


Brunehaut after the death of king Sigibert her 
huſband, retir'd to Roan, and for the greater ſecurity of 
her ſon Childebert, ſhe ſent him into Auftraſia. Soon 
after this, Merovius the ſon of Chileric, being incens'd 
againſt his father, who at the inſtigation of his ſtep- 
mother Fredagonda, us'd him with great cruelty, fled to 
Roan, and there married Brunehaut. Chilperic follow'd 
him to Roan, took him, ſhut him up in a monaſtery, 
and ſoon afterwards put him to death. Fredagenda 
being exaſperated againſt Pretextatus, biſhop of Roan, 


who had married M:rovizs and Brunehaut, ſbe perſuaded 
the king to aſſemble. a ſynod of biſhops at Paris, and 
bring Pretextatus to a tryal. The biſhop was accuſed 
of ſeveral crimes before that aſſembly, among others of 
having attempted che life of the king, who was. himſelf 


his 
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his accuſer ; but he defended himſelf ſo-well, that they 
were not able to convict him of any crime. 

At laſt ſome of the biſhops in rhe king's intereſt, per- 
ſuaded him to confeſs hinielf guilty, aſſuring him that 
if he did ſo, the king woald pardon him. Deceiv'd by 
this artifice, he in preſence of all the biſhops, confels'd 
whatever they defir'd ; but inſtead of the pardon they 
had promis'd him, he was lent into exile, though with- 
out being either condemn'd or depos'd by the biſhops, 
who knowing his innocence would not in that particu- 
lar comply with the king's d-{ire. Some time aſcer- 
wards he was reca'ted from baniſhment; but after 
the death of Chilperic, he was attatlinated by the con- 
trivance of Fredagonda, as he was officiating in the 
_ church, upon Eafter-Sunday. | 

Fredagonda being altogether as laſcivious and aban- 
don'd, as ſhe was cruel and perſidious, had an amour 


with Landeric or Landry, the mayor of the palace; but 


ſhe conducted it with cunning and addreſs, or Chilperic 
was ſo blind that he thought her perfectly faithful to him. 
Vet he afterwards diſcovered the contrary ; but that 
knowledge coſt him his life. Oneday being come out of 
the queen's chamber to go a hunting, his horſes not be- 
ing ready, he return'd. Fredagonda was dreſſing at her 
toilette. The king ſoftly approached her behind, and 
gave her a gentle tap on the Shoulder. She, knowing 
the king was gone out, and imagining it was Landry 
come to pay her a viſit, ſaid, What is that tap on the 
ſhoulder for Landry ? She pronounc'd theſe words with 
ſuch an air, that the king could not help ſeeing, what 
till then he had been ignorant of. He haftily left the 
room in a violent paſſion, and without ſpeaking a word, 
went away to the chace, 

Fredagonda, being almoſt diſtracted, at what ſhe had 
done, ſent for Landry, told him what had happen'd, and. 
with him reſolv'd to aſſaſſinate the king, who they 
knew would not fail to puniſh them, if they did not 


They executed their deſign that very evening; and 
the king upon his return from hunting, ** 
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only by one man on foot, was ſtabb' d as he diſmounted 
his horſe; in the year of Chriſt 58 7. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Clotaire, at that time 
only four months old. 


The put of Chien 


Gregory biſkop of T ours, the moſt antient refs our kk. 
torians, and who liv'd at this time, ſays, Chilperic was 
a great general, but that he had the greateſt vices of 
the moſt wicked men. He calls him the Nero and He- 
rod of his time. 

He 7 1 his ſubjects with exorbitant taxes, which 
he caus d to be levied with great cruelty. He ſhed a 


great deal of blood, and _ not e wen chat of his 


children. | 
He took upon Mm 60 reform che docuihös of th 


church, with regard to the holy Trinity; and wrote a 


book, in which he ſaid, it was Nhamefil to ſay, there 
were three perſons in God, becauſe God was one, and 
therefore it was ridiculous and unreaſonable to ſay three 
perſons were but one God. This doctrine he order'd 
to be receiv'd by his ſubjects; but the biſhops ſtrenu- 
ouſly rejected it, and told him it was his duty to ſubmit 
himſelf to the doctrine of the church, and not to regu- 
late it; at which he was violently incens'dagainſt them, 
and particularly againſt Gregory of 7 ours, who had before 
oppos'd him more than any other in the affair of Pre- 
textatus : he therefore reſolv d to deſtroy him, by accuſ- 
ing him in a ſynod of biſhops, of having ſpoke diſre- 
ſpectfully of the queen. But the biſhops would not 
hear the teſtimony of his accuſers, and ſent him away 
abſolved, upon the oath which he took that he had ne- 
Ver ſpoken any ill of the queen. } 
Chilperic endeavoured to add ſeveral Greek letters to 
the common alphabet; but they were never received, 
though he commanded them to be uſed in all writings, 
and even alter d the orthography of many antient 
books, that he might put his letters in them. The hiſ- 
torian ſpeaks ſo obſcurely of theſe letters, that we can- 
not well coniprehend what they were. 
; King 
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King Gontran takes the ſon of Chilperic under his 
x protection. n 


After the death of Chilperic, Fredagonda retir d to 
Paris, and ſent to demand ſuccours from Gontran king 
of Orleans, againſt young Childebert ſon of Brunehaut, 
and king of ' Auftraſia, who was marching againſt her 
with an army, declaring he would revenge the death 
of his father, and take his kingdom from the ſon of 
Landry ; fo he call'd the little Ciotaire. 

Gontran being more expeditious than Childebert, ar- 
riv'd at Paris before him, with a powerful army. 

_  Childebert not daring to attack Gontran, being great- 
ly inferior to him in numbers, ſent ambaſſadors to de- 
fire him to deliver up Fredagonda, that he might puniſh 
her for her crimes ;' adding, that he would reſtore him 
the part of the kingdom of Paris which belonged to 
| Gontran replied, that as to Fredagonda he had taken 
both her and her ſon into his protection; and as for the 
kingdom of Paris, Childebęrt could not pretend to any 


part of it, becauſe his father Sigibert had forfeited his 


right, by entering that city contrary to their agree- 
ment. | | | 

This anſwer made the ambaſſadors forget the reſpect 
they ow'd towards Gontran. they ſpoke to him with ſuch. 
arrogance, that he baniſh'd them his preſence, and 
commanded Ordure to be caſt upon their heads, to pu- 
niſh their inſolence by ſuch an indignity. 


Aﬀter this he put young Cloitare in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of his father. 11 1 


Gombaud, auh call himſelf the ſon of Clotaire the frſt, 
is proclaim'd king. 


Gombaud was the ſon of a woman whoſe name and 


_ we are intirely ignorant of, This woman ſaid 


e had Gombaud by Clotaire the ſon of Clovis; but 
Clotaire denied it. After the death of Clotaire, Com- 
baud retir d to Con/lantinop/e, from whence he return d 

into 
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into France, after the death of Chilperic, and landed at 
Marſeilles, where he was receiv'd with ,great honour ; 
and from thence went into Languedoc, where Mommulus 
caus'd him to be recerv'd with the ſame honours. 
Mommulus was a man of great quality, whom Gon- 
tran had rais'd to the higheſt rank in the kin 
that of patrician ; notwithſtanding which he pretended 


to have ſome cauſe to be diſcontented with the king. | 


He therefore eſpous d the parry of Gomband, and caus'd 
him to be proclaim'd king at 

moſin., They plac'd him on the top {of a buckler 
ſupported « the ſhoulders of the principal military 
officers, and in that manner carried un through all the 
ranks of the whole army, which was the antient man- 
ne? of proclaiming the kings of France. When they 


were making the third tour through the army, Gombaud . 
fell from the top of the buckler, which was taken for 


an unlucky omen. 


Gontran ſent an army againſt him, under the com- 
mand of Ludegefilus, who had the addreſs to gain Mom- 
mulus, and perſuade him to ſurrender himſelf, and 
deliver up Gombaud into his hands; which was no ſooner 
done, than Gombaud was flain by the ſoldiers. Mom- 
mulus perceiving they were going to uſe him in the 
ſame manner, defended himſelf with extraordinary va- 
lour, and was not kill'd till he had made a great 
ſlaughter among his affailants, in the year of Chriſt 58g. 


Gontran puniſhes thoſe who had fawvour'd the 0 
| Gombaud, or negleed to affift his 5 * 


During the war between Gontran and Gombaud, ſe- 
veral of the nobles and gentry of * and Guienne, 
had, through negligence or otherwiſe, omitted to come 
to ſerve in the king's army as they were obliged ; or at 
leaſt had not appear'd there, till after the taking of 
Gombaud, The king commanded them to be yd by 


the officers of juſtice, and condemn'd to ſuch puniſhment 


as they deſerved, They were ſeverally ſentenced to pay 


very large fines, which were exaQted upon them with a 
great deal of rigour, ; 


Gombaud 
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-  Gombaud had been receiv'd into the city of Cahors by 


Urficin the biſhop of that place, wherefore the king 
Caus'd a ſynod of biſhops to be aſſembled at Macon, to 


bring him to a tryal That ſynod excommunicated 
him, and ſuſpended him from the exerciſe of all the 
epiſcopal functions, not excepting even the celebration 
of maſs; and moreover commanded him to abſtain from 


the uſe of wine, and fleſh for the ſpace of three years. 


The ſame ſynod depos'd Fuſtinian, whom Gombaud 
had nominated to the biſhopric of Acgs, and condem'nd 
the three biſhops by whom he had been conſecrated, 
to pay him annually a conſiderable penſion for his 
maintenance during life. 


Gilles biſhop of Rheims 7s condemn'd for cumſpiri "the 


The principal men of che kingdom of Auftrafia en- 


ter'd into a conſpiracy againſt the life of Childebert 


their king, becauſe he ſuffer'd himſelf to be govern'd 
by his wife and mother, whoſe dominion was inſup- 
portable to the French. Di 
The conſpiracy was ſoon diſcover'd, and Gilles bi- 
ſhop: of Rheims being ſuſpected as an accomplice, the 
king commanded him to be ſeiz'd and -imprion'd at 
Metz : but the other biſhops remonſtrating to him, that 
it was unjuſt to carry away a biſhop from his ſee and 


- impriſon -him without any examination; he ſent him 


back to Rheims, and at the ſame time order'd the bi- 
ſhops to aſſemble at Merz and bring him to his tryal. 
He made his appearance before that aſſembly, and 


being convicted of being concern'd in the confpiracy 


againſt the perſon of the king, he was degraded by 
the biſhops? but they deſir'd the king to ſpare his life, 
which requeſt Chilperic granted, and contented himſelf 
with baniſhing him to Strasbourg, and putting another 
in his place. This happen'd in the year of Chriſt 
594. | 
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In the year 394, Analon or 4molon the duke or go- 
vernor of Champaigne, caus d a young woman of ex- 
traordinary beauty whoſe name we are 8 of, 
to be forcibly carried away from her friends; but ſhe 


making a vigorous reſiſtance to the will of Aualun, 


was cruelly beaten by his domeſtics, and afterwards 
forced by them half dead into the bed of that infa- 
mous wretch, who having drank very freely at ſupper 
was fallen aſleep. When every body was retir'd to 
their repoſe, the young maiden took the duke's ſword, 
which hung by his: bed-fide, and with it gave him a 
violent blow upon the head, by which he receiv'd a 
mortal wound: the domeſtics being alarmed by the cries 
of their maſter, preſently enter'd the chamber, and ſęe- 
ing what had happen'd; were going to execute their 
revenge on the maiden; but the duke commanded 


them to give her no ill treatment, confeſſing the wrong 


he had done her, and the juſtice of his puniſhment. 
His authority having ſtopp'd the firſt fury of his ſer- 
vants, and they being afterwards buſied in taking care 
of him, ſhe had the addreſs to make her eſcape; and 
from thence walking all night, ſne eſeaped purſuit, and 
arriving afterwards at alas, ſhe threw herſelf at the 
king's feet, who took her into his protection, and upon 
pain of death, commanded the relations of Amalon, 
who was dead of his wound, not to do her any injury. 
The hiſtorians by whom this ſtory is related, ſpeak ſo 
very obſcurely, that we are not able to ſay whether 
the fied to Chz/debert or Gontran; though it is proba- 
ble it might be the latter. 5 f 
Childebert, a/ter the. death of Gontran, endeavarrs to 
male himſef maſter of all France; but is defeated by 
Fredagonda. 1 


Gon?ran at his death by his will left his nephew 
Childebert heir to his kingdom, who by that means 
found himſelf {oy ereign of Zufirafia, Orleans, and Paris: 
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for Gontran wasſin poſſeſſion of twolof them, having ſeiz'd 
upon that part of Paris after the death of Chi/peric 
king of Soiſſons. Young Childebert following his natu- 
ral ambition, and the hatred he bore againſt Fredagunda, 
reſolved to drive her and her ſon out of the kingdom of 
ae and ſo make himſelf ſole king of France. 
ut that princeſs courageouſly march'd againſt him, 
with a ſmall army, under the command of Landry, 
mayor of the palace. Her enemy's army was greatly | 
ſuperior to her's in number, but nevertheleſs ſhe put | ) 
herſelf at the head of her troops, took her ſon in her 
arms, and ſhewing him to the ſoldiers, told them he 
was their king, and encouraged them to fight valiantly 
for him; which they did with ſuch great ſucceſs, that | 
Childebert was defeated, with the loſs of twenty Þ| 
thouſand men, in the year of Chriſt 598. a 
Our hiſtorians relate a groſs artifice us'd by Landry, | „ 
which was of great ſervice to him in gaining the victo- N i 
ry ; they ſay that when he advanc'd towards the camp c 
of his enemies, at break of Tay, having caus'd boughs 


of trees to be plac'd upon the heads of the firſt'ranks of | Y 
horſe, and bells about their necks, he by that means | } 
deceiv'd the centinels of Chi/debert's camp; who | ſ 
taking them for horſes belonging to the country that | t 
were grazing in the plain, did not perceive their miſtake, U 
till Landry was got ſo near their camp, that they had * 
not time to range in order of battle to receive him, ſo t 
that Childebert being oblig'd to fight in diſorder, was t 
defeated. t 
A few months after this battle, Chi/debert and his wife 0 
died both on the ſame day, his mother Brune haut was V 
TuſpeRed to have poiſon'd them, that ſhe might again te 
obtain the government of the kingdom, of which ſhe P 
had been depriv'd by Childebert. And in effect ſhe A 
afterwards had the government of it in quality of tuto- 50 
reſs to that prince's two fons, nam'd Theodoric or Thier- v4 
Y, and Theodebert. | te 
| th 
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SEVENTH CENTURY. 
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| The death of Fredagonda. | 
| 
| Brunehaut ſowvs diſſentions between her two grand-ſons, 
s and cauſes them to go to war with each other. 
| 
1 The beginning of the ſeventh century is remarkable 
1 for the death of Fredagonda; who fell ſick and died in 
4 peace, after gaining great conqueſts over Brunehaut, 
| ; and taking the city of Paris, into which ſhe caus'd her 
INF ſon Clotaire to enter in triumph, in the year of Chriſt 
0 601. | 
3 Brune haut did not remain long in a ſtate of amity 
e | with her grandſons, for Theadebert king of Auſtraſia 
1 having depriv'djher of the government of the kingdom, 
» | ſhe was ſo incens'd at him for the affront, that ſhe fled 
— to Theodoric king of Orleans, and perſuaded him to take 
1 up arms againſt Theodebert, aſſuring him that he was 
4 not his brother, ſhe having ſubſtituted him in place of 
I the eldeſt ſon of Chi/debert,who was dead, through fear leſt 
* the king ſhould be without children. The war being 
| thus kindled between the two brothers, Theodebert was 
fo defeated, and conſtrain'd to take refuge in Cologne, 
* where he was beſieged by Theodoric. But the inhabi- 
* tants of that city ſent to him to ſue for peace and the 
on preſervation of their city; and having obtain'd it on 
a condition that they ſhould give him the head of Theode- 
* bert, they immediately complied, and caſt his head o- 
"A ver the walls; after which Theodoric made himſelf maſ- 
ter of his brother's dominions. 
Brunehaut, to pur;ue her vengeance ſtill farther, and 
the more to oblige Theodoric, caus'd all the children of 
H T heodebert to be put to death, except one daughter of 
extraordinary beauty, whoſe life ſhe ſpar d. This was 
in the year of Chriſt 616. | 


C 2 Brunehaut 
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Brunehaut pts Theodoric to death. 
Theodzric becoming enamour'd of the daughter of 
his brother Theedebert, who was extremely handſome, 
he reſolv'd to marry her; but Brunehaut fearing if that 
Pprinceſs became queen, ſhe might revenge the death of 
her father, reſolved to prevent the marriage: where- | 
fare ſhe told 7 heoderic, that it was not lawful for him to 8 
cipoute, the daughter of his brother; to which that ; 
prince replied in great rage, Did you not tell me, wicked 
avoman, he was not my brother? If he is my brother, you ; 
hade then made me commit a parricide upon him. He at ö 
the ſame time laid his hand upon his ſword, and had ; 
certainly kill'd her, if he had not been prevented by 


= YC 


thoſe who were:preſent. His anger being afterwards 
appeaſed, Brunehaut was ſeemingly reconcil'd to him 
again; but ſhe did not pardon him, for ſome time af- 
terwards ſhe took an opportunity to give him a doſe of 
poiſon, of which he died, in the year of Chriſt 616, 
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CLOTAIRE Il. 
Sole king of FRANCE. 
The death of BRUNEHAUT, 


HE ODORIC left four ſons, whom he had by 

one, concubine, out of which Brunehaut choſe 

one, whom ſhe caus'd to be proclaim'd king, thinking 

to govern the kingdom in his name; but at laſt, the 
French being weary of the dominion of ſo wicked a 

woman, invited Clotaire into the kingdom, and ac- 
knowledged him for their king. Brunehaout gave him 

battle. but her army was defeated, and herſelf taken 

riſoner, wich the children of Theodoric, 

The vanquiſhed troops, inſtead of taking to flight, 
went over to the conquerors ; after which Clotaire 


caus'd Brunchaut to be brought forth upon the 3 
| attle, 
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battle, reproach'd her before the whole army wich the 


crimes ſhe had committed, and ask'd thoſe that were a- 


bout him, what puniſhment ſhe deferv'd ? both armics 


crying out ſhe ought to ſuffer the moſt cruel and name- 
ful death, ſhe was immediately plac'd upon a camel, 
with her hands tied behind her, and in that mannner led 
about among the ſoldiers, who us'd all manner ef in- 
dignities towards her, after which ſe was tied to the 
tails of two wild horſes, who tore her in pieces. This 
is ſaid to have happen'd in the year of Chriſt 616; but 
the truth of this account of her death, is doubted by 
ſome hiſtorians. | i | 

She was guilty of great vices, but had alſo many 
good qualities: She was endow'd with great wiſdom, 


courage, and capacity for the government of a king- 


dom: ſhe was liberal and took plealure in rewarding 
merit wherever ſhe found it: ſhe long conceal'd her 
crimes by her hypocriſy, affecting to appear very pi- 
ous and devout: and built many churches and monaſ- 
teries, by which ſhe for a long time deceiv'd the world, 
and even pope Gregory himſelf, who fpzaks of her as 
a very virtuous and holy princeſs: bat her evil eceds 
were not brought to light at the time of his death. 


The flate of the Roman empire during the reigns of the 
kings of France, from Clotaire I. to Clotaire II. 


The eftabliſoment of the kingdom of the Lombards i Italy. 


During the reigns of the children of Cktaire I. and 
about the year 570, the kingdom of the Lombirds 
was eſtabliſhed in Italy, in the Plowing manner. 

Narſus the eunuch, a famous commander, having been 
ſent into Italy by the emperor Jaſlinian, in the place of 
Belliſarius, he compleated the conqueſt of that province, 
and re- united it to the Roman empire. Aſter the death 
of Jaſtinian, Theedora his widow hating Narſas, per- 
ſuaded Juſtin, whom ſhe had caus'd to be elected em- 
peror, to deprive him of the government of Italy: and 
to add inſult upon injury, ſhe ſent him word, I a no 
4 C 3 | langer 
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longer his buſineſs to command armies ; but that he muſt 
come and ſpin with the women at Conſtantinople. 

Narſus being enraged at this injurious treatment, re- 
plied, He would ſpin, but his thread ſhould te perplex'd in 
ſuch a manner that neither the emperor nor empreſs ſhould 
ever be able to unravel it. | 

In effect, he ſent to the Lombardi, a people of Scan- 
dinas ia, who then dwelt upon the banks of the Danube, 
invited them to come into /zaly, and gave them all 
the aſſiſtance in his power to become maſters of it. 
This is the account given by almoſt all hiſtorians, of 
the eſtabliſhment of the Lombard; in Italy; though ſome 
of them doubt the hiſtory of Narſus. 

The Lombards conquer'd all 1taly, except the city of 
Ravenna, into which Longinus the Roman governor in 
Italy retir'd : in this manner the dominion of the Ro- 
mans in Italy was reduc'd to the fingle city of Ravenna, 
which for that reaſon was call'd the exarchat, that is, a 
part of the empire; and the governor ſent there by the 
emperor, was call'd the Exargue. 

Albion king of the Lembards eſtabliſhed the ſeat of 
his empire at Pavia, and took upon him the title of 
king of Italy; aſter which he endeavoured to extend 
the bounds of his dominions towards France, but he 
was repulſed ard defeated by Memmulus the lieutenant 
of king Gontran, Hliſtorians remark, that there was 
in the army of Mommulus two brothers of extraordina- 
ry valour, nam'd Sagittarius and Salonius, who made 
a great ſlaughter among the Lembards ; they were both 
bithops, the one of run, and the other of Gap, two 
Cities in the province of Dauphine. 

We muſt obſerve, that this province was not then 
call'd Dauphin? ; it being only a part of Provence and 
Savoy. 


TIBERIUS emperer. 


Tuſtin was ſucceeded by Tiberius, a man of great 
merit. He found great riches in the royal treaſury, 
which had been amaſs'd by his predeceſſors. * 

eſe 
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Iheſe trea ſures he made uſe of for relief of the poor. 


for which good action he was bountifully rewarded b 
heaven; for ane day as he paſs'd along the court of his 
palace, he perceiv'd upon the pavement a ſquare piece 
of white marble, upon which was engrayen che. croſs of 
our Saviour; and not thinking it decent that the croſs, 
which is an object of reſpe& and adoration- among 
chriſtians, ſhou!d be thus trodden under feet, he com- 
manded it to be taken up; which having been done, 
a ſecond was found under it with a croſs upon it alſo, 
and under that a third, with the ſame mark. The 
emperor having caus'd the third alſo to be taken up, 
underneath a great treaſure was found. In this manner 
the Almighty reſtor'd to him again what he had ſo pi- 
ouſly beſtow'd in charity to the poor. After a glorious 
and happy reign he died, in the year 584. 


MAURIC E emperor. 


Tiberius at his death declared Maurice his ſucceſ- 
for : he was a man of birth and merit, who had ob- 
tain'd great victories over the enemies of the empire : 
but the moſt glorious action of his life, was his raiſing 
St. Gregory the Great to the papa] chair. The people 
of Rome, after the death of Pelagus, elected Gregory, 
then only a deacon, in his place; his ſanctity of like, 
great knowledge, and pureneſs of doctrine, making 
them judge him the moſt worthy of that dignity. 

But that holy man being frighted at the weight of 
ſo great a charge, wrote to the emperor Maurice to tell 
him that he was unworthy of the honour they had done 
him, and therefore defired he would not give conſent 
to his election; (for the election of popes depended 
abſolutely upon the will of the — y t | © M 
knowing the merit of Gregory, approved what they had 
＋ and order d him to be eſtabliſhed in the apoſto- 

e. 

This pope merited the name of Great for his 

doctrine, his great and good actions, and the ſingular 


Piety and holineſs of his life; which undoubtedly 


C4 rendęr d 
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render'd him one of the greateſt popes the world has 
ever ſeen. . - * Tre 3 "21% 
All the merit of Maurice could not prevent his 
troops from revolting againſt him; for-Phocas, one of 
the principal officers in the army,” a man of very mean 
extraction, but of great credit among the ſoldiers; knew 
ſo well how to make uſe of that advantage; that he 
caus'd | himſelf to be proclaim'd emperor ; defeated 
Maurice, took him priſoner, and treated him with un- 
parallel'd cruelty; for after having cauſed his five ſons 
to be executed before his eyes, whilſt that prince pro- 
nounced theſe words: Juſlus es, domine, & rectum judi- 
cium tuum, he then put him alſo to death. This was in 
the year of Chriſt 604. + C2 1. 
_ * Phacas, beſides his natural cruelty, bore alſo a parti- 
cular hatred againſt Maurice; the occaſion of which 
was this: One day Phecas having ſpoken with great 
inſolence to that emperor, a patrician preſent gave him 
.a box on the car, and pull'd him by the beard, which 
action Maurice had approved. ln 
Pͤßpberas reign'd ten years: but his vices and cruelties 
cauſing the fenate and people to riſe againſt him, they 
ſeized him in his palace, and delivered him into the 
hands of Heraclius, whom, to mortify Phocas, they had 
elected in his preſence. This emperor commanded 
him to be beheaded, and his body to be burnt, which 
was executed accordingly. 


HERACLIUS empersr. 


Heraclius reigned from the year 613, to the year 
641, during which, Fredagonda, Brunehaut, Clotaire II. 
and his ſon Dagobert, reign'd in France. This empe- 
ror at his election found the empire ravaged and laid 
waſte by the Perſians, but he ſoon re-eſtabliſhed it, for 
he defeated them in many battles, and compell'd their 

king to ſue for peace; and reſtore the croſs of our Sa- 
viour, which he had carried away eight years before, 
when he took and plundered the city of Feru/alem. 
The piety of Heraclius was ſo great that he reſolved 
to carry the holy croſs himſelt-upon his — 
4 t 
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the church of that city; and that he might do it with 


$ | 
the greateſt humility, he diveſted himſelf of all his im- 
$ perial-robes and ornaments, and walked bare: foot. 
F Tis ſaid, but without any good foundation, that car- 
5 rying the croſs in his imperial robes he found himiclt 
q ſtopped at the gates of Jeruſalem, and unable to en- 


ter in, notwithſtanding all his endeavours ; and that the 
patriarch having told him he muſt be cloathed in a ha- 
bi more conformable to that worn by Chriſt When he 
carried it, he quitted all his ornaments, put on a poor 
and ſimple habit, walked bare-foot, and in that man- 
ner eaſily enter'd both the city and the church. 


The eſtabliſhment of the Mahometan religion and the em- 
fire of the Saracens. | 
Mahomet was born towards the concluſion of the 
N ſixth century, and firſt became famous during the 
a reigns of Gontran, Fredagonda, and  Brunehaut, in 
France. . el 10 i | | | 9 
He was the ſlave of a rich Arabi merchant, after 
*whoſe death, he married his widoẃ oO 
He made uſe of the riches of this woman to gain 
credit and authority ; but the 'mearis by which he eſtab- 
liſhed his empire, Was a new rellgion which he com- 
poſed from the Jewiſh and Chriſtian. | 
. It was at firſt embraced by a few Arabian robbers, by 
- whoſe aſliſtarice he made himſelf maſter of a fma'l ter- 
ritory : but he was afterwards join'd by the Saracens, 
a people of Arabia, who acknowledged him for their 
prophet and king. og 
_ He employ'd the whole of his reign in war, and in ff 
a ſhort time conquer'd all Arabia; one of the principal Cs 
articles of his religion being to endeavour the eſtabliſh- $ 
ment of it throughout the world by force of arms. 5 
After his death, and about the end of the reign of 5 
the emperor Heracliut, the Saracens conquer'd Peg, FY 
from whence they paſs'd into Syria, and then into E- 1 
gypt: and being become maſters of the greateſt part of ; 
Aſia, and ſome part of Africa, they laid the foundation f 
of the greateſt empire that has exiſted ſince the time of 1 
5 Alexander 
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Alexander, the Great: They eſtabliſhed the capital of 
it in Agyft, but it remain'd but a ſhort time under the 
dominion of one emperor ; for the Saracens divided 
and formed themſelves into ſeparate kingdoms. 

When they firſt made themſelves maſters of the 
Mand of Rhodes, they overthrew and broke in pieces 
that enormous ſtatue of the ſun, call'd the Colofſus 
_of Rhodes; which was accounted one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, It had ſtood for three hundred 
years a-croſs the entrance into the port of that city: it 
Was made of braſs, and was eighty cubits high A 

Jew bought the broken pieces of it, with which he 
loaded nine hundred camels, and went to ſell them in 
gut, in the year of Chriſt 654. 


Clotaire II. gives the kingdom of Auſtraſia to his ſon 
| Dagobert, and <efzats the Saxons, _ 


Claotaire, having a great love for his fon Dagobert, 
gave him the kingdom Auſtraſia, and appointed St. 
Arnold the biſhop of Metæ to be his counſelor, who had 
alſo been his preceptor. The Saæont, who dwelt upon 
the banks of the Rhine, thought they might eaſily re- 
volt, without fearing the power of fo young and unex- 
perienc'd a king: but Dagobert, to reduce them again 
under his ee boldly paſs'd the Rhine; after 
which Bertoald duke of the Saxons gave him battle. It 
is not known which ſide gain d the victory,; but Dæ- 
gabert was ſlightly wounded by a blow from a ſword, 
which cut off part of his helmet together with the 
ſkin and hair from his head. Dagobert ſent them to his 
father, as a mark of the danger he had been in. Cio- 
taire immediately marched with what forces he could 
aſſemble, to join his ſon, whom he found encamped on 
one ſide of the banks of the river Meer, his enemies 

being encamped on the other, 

Bertoald, to encourage the Saxons, had made them 
believe Clotaire was dead; but to undeceive them, 


that prince appear'd without. his helmet in fight of all 


his enemies. | 
| He 
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the king being mounted upon a very ſwift horſe, ſoen 
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He was v ey Gay $0 be known pn account of his 
long. grey ha ir, and Berwoald ſeeing him, cried out, Tan 


are there tbeu, garrion are eu at which Clataire WAS 16 


offended, that he ſpur d this horſe into the river, ſwWwam 


"over, and made dinoftly towards him; being fallow'd 


by great numbers of French. Bertoald fled ; but 


eame up with him, aud xuck off his bead with a fmagle 
22 of his ſword, The „N of 1 not 
being able to appeaſechis rage, he afterwards put: every 
thing to fire * ſparing none whom he — 


taller than the ſword he made uſe of. This was in the 


year of Chriſt Eo. | 

The hiſtorian, ſpeaking of Clotaire's hair, k 
Erat cæſaries gjus pulthra canitie variata, from whi 
we can't tell whether he means hair mix'd wath white, 
or white hair; for caſories canitie porigine fan Beng 
hair: tis poſſible Clataire might be grey headed thou 


he was but forty-faur years ef age. But this authar 


writes ſuch corrupt Latin, that by -Canizeis he very pro- 
bably might mean white hair. 
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DAGOBERT. I. 
He builds the church of St. Dennis. 


LOT AIR E dying in the forty- fourth year of his 

age, was ſucceeded by his ſon Dagobert; who at 
the beginning of his reign imitated the virtues of his 
ja ＋ but afterwards.abandon'd himſelf to all manner 
of vices. 

He took it in his head to build a church two leagues 
from Paris, by the name of St, Dennis; to which he ad- 
ded a monaſtery for monks of the order of St Benner, 
to perform divine ſervice therein, To enrich this 
church, he deprived the fineſt churches in France of 
all their gold and filver veſlels, precious ſtones, and 
other ornaments: and even caus'd the gates of the / 
church of St. Hillary at Potiers, which were of hraſs, to 


be taken away, and tranſported to St. Dennis, 


But 
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Bunt at his deach he endeavbur'd to make amends fi 
theſe acts of mſuſtice; for by his will he diſtributed his 
_ own particular poſſeſſions among the moſt conſiderable 
churches of the kingdom, beſtowing on them lands, 
houſes, and other revenues, to a very great value. 


Dagobert ſends an embaſſy to Samon, who from a 
French merchant was become king of the Eſclavonians. 
. : nee Offs © DTT ) 25679 
The ſeverity with which the E/clavonians were 
treated by the Hunt, by whom they had been ſubje&- 
ed, obliged them at laſt to rebel againſt them There 
was with them at that time a French merchant nam'd 
Samon, who uſed to come annually among them to 
vend his merchandize: and was a man of good under- 
ſtanding and great courage. This man they reſolved 
to elect their king, and they afterwards found they had 
acted very well in ſo doing: for Samon delivered them 
from the tyranny of the Hunt, whom he defeated ſo 
often, that at laſt they dared not to attack him. He 
reigned in peace, and govern'd his kingdom with much 
wiſdom and happineſs for the ſpace of thirty-ſix years. 
As many French merchants often went into E/e/aworia, 
being invited by the good uſage they received from the 
king, it happen'd once that ſome of them were robb'd ; 
and Samon neglecting to do them juſtice, Dagobert ſent 
an ambaſſador to him on purpoſe to demand ſatis- 
faction. | | . 
The ambaſſador ſpoke with great inſolence to Samen, 
telling him, The French were the ſervants of God, and 
that the heatheniſh Eſclavonians were no better than dogs. 
If woe are dogs, replied Samon, you muſt not be farrpriz'd 
if wwe bite you for being wicked ſervants, by failingin your 
reſpee to kings, who are the repreſentatives of G At 
the ſame time he order d him to be beaten, and baniſhed 
out of the kingdom. This action was followed by 
ſome wars between the French and Eſclawonians; the 
ſucceſs of which is not mention'd by hiſtorians, 
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die death of DAG OBE RT. 
04 | 110 8 ua wy 51 | | ; 
sf Dagobert was a great prince, fear'd and reſpected by 
his neighbours. He reign'd but fourteen years, during 
which he had but few wars, his power and good con- 
duct keeping his ſubjects in perfect obedience, and 
making his friendſhip aſſidnouſſy courted by all his 
neighbours. Before his death he divided his kingdom 
between his two ſons Sigebert and Clovis. Sigebert the 
eldeſt being contented with Auſtraſia, Clavis had the 
e | | tone bs 895 
He died in the year of Chriſt 645, and was interr'd 
in the church of St. Dennis, which he had built. Ever 
- fince that time this church has been the common ſe- 
pulchre of. almoſt all the kings of France. "A 
Some monks belonging to that abby have in 
their writings, given him the character of a very ho - 
ly man; though his life was certainly very far from 
being ſo. He was a prince poſſeſled of great prudence, 
courage, and generoſity; but very little ſanctity: 
doubtleſs their deſign in giving him that character, 
was to recompenſe him for the vaſt revenues with 
which he had enrich'd their monaſtery; it being com- 
mon among the monks to rank ſuch perſons in the 
number of ſaints, from whom they had ever received 
any benefactions. 


LO 
| T HE reign of Clovis, as well as that of his brother 


Sigebert, was very peaceable, Theſe princes 
did not concern themſelves at all with the affairs of 
their kingdoms; but left the government of them in- 
tirely to their mayors of the palace, who by that means 
acquired a very great authority, which their ſucceſſors 
afterwards made uſe of to put themſelves in the place 
of their maſters, ' N 
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Two different actions of this prince, one at the be- 
ginning, the other towards the end of his reign, have 
occaſion'd him to be variouſly ſpoken of by hiſtorians. 

One of them can ſcarcely be call'd either good or 
bad, though rather the latter; but for this he has been 
highly praifed : the other was certainly very good, yet. 


nevertheleſs he has been blamed for it, as a very wick- 


ed man; which fhews the ftrange judgment and prin- 


ciples of the hiſtorians of that time. The firſt of theſe 


ations was, Ris . the monaſtery of St. Den- 
nis from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Paris; which 
was done in the following manner: The king aſſem- 
bled the biſhops and principal lerds of the kingdom, 
and told them his deſign of exempting the monaſtery 
of St. Dennis from all juriſdition ; that the biſhop of 
Paris, to whom it was ſubjeR, having given his con- 
ſent to it, he only waited for their approbaton. They 
all nnanimouſly affenting, the king caus'd it to be 
drawn up and paſs'd into an act. We may obſerve, 
that the pope was not conſulted in this affair, but only 
the biſhops and great men of the kingdom. 

This action was really neither blameable nor com- 
mendable; though perhaps it might have been better 
to let it remain in its natural order, according to which 
monks ſhould be ſubject to biſhops: but the hiſtorian 
Aimonius, a monk of the abby of St. Germain des prex, 
recompences Clovis for it, by calling him a prince ve- 
ry agreeable to God; Princeps Deo amabilis. 


The ſecond action was this: a very great famme- 


happening in France, Clovis, to relieve the miſery of 
his ſubjects, caus'd all the gold and filver ſhrines to be 
taken out of the church of St. Dennis, and diſtributed 
them among the poor. This certainly was an action 
worthy a good chriſtian, and the policy of a wiſe king, 
if there ever was one; it being the duty of a prince to 
be watchful for the preſervation of all his ſubjects. 
Nevertheleſs the monks have blamed it as a very cri- 
minal action; and the uncertain author who has copi- 
ed and continued Aimonius, ſays, Clovis was a prince a- 
banden d to all manner of vices, and that he never throughout 
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Bir wwhole life did ane fingle ation worthy of a good or an 


man, 

Some authors have ſaid, that towards the latter end 
of his life he became fooliſh, as a puniſhment for hav- 
ing taken away the ſhrines of the ſaints out of 'the 
churches. 

Theſe words are worthy of being remarked in Aimo- 
mus : he ſays, that among the great men of the king- 
dom who aſſiſted in the aſſembly in which the abby of 
St. Dennis was exempted from the epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
was St. Adoenus, otherwiſe call'd Dado, who had been. 
referendary to king Dagabert. It is probable this em- 
ployment was the ſame with that of chancellor; for 
this hiſtorian farther ſays, he db called Referendary, 
becauſe the letters patent and edits of the king were: 
brought to him, and he put the king's ſeal upon them. 


- 
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SIGEBERT. 

T T iftoriars ſay nothing remarkable concerning Sz. 

gebert. We have a letter of his to Defiderius 
biſhop of Cahors, by which it appears he knew how to 
maintain his authority againſt the enterprizes of the 
clergy ; for he therein acquaints him, That he had 
„heard the metropolitan biſhop had convoked a ſynod 
of biſhops of S province ; but this convocation 
„being made without his knowledge or conſent, he 
«« therefore commanded him and all the biſhops of his 
* kingdom, not to aſſemble in any place, nor upon any 
e pretence whatſoever, without having firſt obtained 
« his permiſſion.” 

Sigebert being a long time without children, he a- 
dopted the Son of Grimoald, his mayor of the palace; 
but ſoon after having a ſon, be revoked that adoption; 
but it coſt him his life, for he was poiſoned by Grimo- 
ald: nevertheleſs he was ſo far from ſuſpecting the 
wickedneſs of that traitor, that with his dying breath 
he committed to him the care of his ſon, whom he 
had named Dagobert. Immediately after Sigebert's 

death, 
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death, Grimoald ſent Dagobert into Scotland, where he 
cauſed him to be ſhaven and ſhut up in a monaſtery, 
and then declared his ſon king, as though Sigebert 
had left no other heir. But the French being incenſed 
at theſe treacherous proceedings, 'took up arms, de- 
feated Grimoald, an him priſoner, and condemned 
him to a ſhameful death; his ſon having before been 
ſlain in battle. After this act of juſtice the Auſlraſian: 
elected for their king, Childeric the II, ſon of Chwis 
the II, in the year of Chriſt 656. le eee 


* 


Ring Theodoric or Theirry LI is baniſhed for 
% his vices. 5 "A 


——C H-I-L-D E-R-ICK- Wl. 
He is aſſaſſinated by a pentleman whom he had injured. 


FT E R Chwis II reigned his eldeſt ſon Clotaire 
A ITI who dying a few months after his father, 
left the kingdom to his brother Theodoric III, the 
ſon of Clovis. But the vices of this prince occaſioned 
the French to drive him out of the kingdom, after 
which they choſe his brother Childeric the II king of 
Auſtraſia, to ſucceed him. They alſo ſeiz'd Ebroin, 
his mayor of the palace, a man remarkable for his 
cruelty, and ſhut him up in a monaſtery. 

Some years after a man of quality named Bodillus, 
being very ill uſed by Childeric, who cauſed him to be 
ſhamefully tied to a poſt and whipped, that gentleman 
was ſo enraged at the affront that he aſſaſſinated the 
king as he was hunting in the foreſt of Chelles near 
Paris; and executed the ſame vengeance upon the 
queen, though ſhe was with child. This happened in 
the year of Chriſt 679. 

After this, Theodoric III was re-eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom from whence he had been baniſhed ; Ebroin 

| alſo 
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alſo found means to obtain the poſt of mayor of the 
palace, after having treacherouſly killed Leudgſius, 


who had ſueceeded him in that employment, in the 
year of Chriſt- G87 0 If % m4 43:11 460 .: 7 
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ROM the beginning of the reign of Clovuis the 
II to the reign of Pepin le Bref, containing the 
ſpace of 105 years, hiſtorians have wrote with ſo litcle 


order, that we find ſcarce any regular ſeries of the hiſ- 
tory of France, But according to their account we 
may remark, touching the kings in particular, that ten 


or eleven reigned fuccefiively, without concerning 


. themſelves in the leaſt with the affairs of their king- 


dom; for which reaſon they have called them 7e 


ale Kings. The firſt of them was Clovis II the laſt 
_ Childeric the Stupid, from whom the French took the 


crown, to place it on the head of Pepin le Bref, his 
mayor of the palace. 

In thoſe times the mayors of the palace had the ſo- 
vereign authority in their hands: The kings had no- 
thing but the name ; and were contented with ſhew- 
ing themſelves to the people once a year on the firſt of 
May, to receive the compliments of their ſubjects; the 
reſt of their time they paſs'd within their own palace, 
intirely taken up in a voluptuous and indolent life. But 
this was the cauſe of continual civil wars ; and the 
great lords of the kingdom, taking advantage of the 
diſorders of the times, by degrees made themſelves 
ſovereigns of thoſe provinces of which they were go- 
vernors. 

Father Je Conte, a modern hiſtorian, who is now 
writing the eccleſiaſtical annals of France, maintains 
it as his opinion, that theſe kings are unjuſtly call'd I 
by the antient hiſtorians, and pretends to prove from 
ſeveral of their actions, that ſome of them have done 
very great things; and that if the others have done 
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nothing, it was becauſe their reigns were very ſhort, 
or becauſe they had only reigned in their infancy ; 
and even that Childeric, ſurnamed the Stupid, was not 
ſo: but that he was ſcarce out of his cradle, when 
the mayor of the palace by his intrigues deprived him 
of the crown. The celebrated M. Obrecht, well 
known among the learned, was of opinion, that the 
memoirs we have remaining relating to the firſt race 
of our kings, are very little to be credited : and that 
the only place where any thing can be found concern- 
ing them that may be depended on, is among the re- 
cords of the old canons or monaſteries of A{/ace, which 
were almoſt all founded by the religious princes of 
thoſe times. This great man was diſpoſed to have un- 
dertaken the diſcovery of every thing concerning them 
when we were deprived of him by a criminal hand. 

Though the author of this hiſtory has not thought 
proper to be very particular concerning the ſueceſſion 
of theſe kings, commonly call'd the 1d/e Kings, not 
having thought it neceſſary to mention even their 
names ; nevertheleſs, without endeavouring to difcover 
the reaſons which he might have for fo doing, we 
thought the public would not be diſpleaſed to find here 
an account of their ſucceſſion, together with a ſhort 
relation of the moſt remarkable incidents in their re- 
ſpective reigns, which we have collected as exactly as 
poſſible, from cotemporary hiſtorians. 


—— 
_— * 
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DAGOBERT l. 
; King in part of Auſtraſia. 


A 


| His prince was the ſon of Sigebert king of Au- 

 firefia, before mentioned; but as he was ve- 
ry young when his father died, Grimoald the mayor 
of the palace found means to ſend him into Scotland, 
where he was ſhut up in a convent. He afterwards 
eſcaped from thence, and came into England, where 
be found many protectors, and among others Saint 
Wilfrid 
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Wilfrid archbiſhop of York. He was married and had 
children there when Vulſoald mayor of the palace of 
Auſtraſia, and many of the great men of the kingdom, 
defir'd him to return, and acknowledged him for their 
king. Some think Clotaire III gave him permiſſion 
to * the ſea, and that he alſo gave him a part of 
the kingdom of Auffraſia about the year 672; it is 
at leaſt certain that he did return into Auftraſia, and 
that he aſcended the throne immediately after the death 
of Clotaire III. | 

This prince was never in poſſeſſion of more than 
part of Auſtraſia; and uſually reſided at apr oy 
the church of which city he very conſiderably enrich'd, 
as alſo many others in the province of A//ace. It is 
not improbable that it might be for theſe antient kings 
of Auſtraſia that the fine palace of Tramont or Tran- 
kenburg was built, ſituate between 4//ace and the Yo/- 
ga; of which there ftill remains ſuch magnificent 
ruins, 

We do not certainly know the manner of his death: 
whether it was in the war between him and Theodoric 
about the year 680, when that prince endeavoured to 
drive him out of 4ufirafia, or whether having been 
made priſoner, he was confined in Ne/tria and there 
died ; or finally whether, according to the moſt com- 
mon opinion, he was kill'd by his own ſubjects the 22d 
of December 680. But whatever his death might be, 
he was revered in that country as a ſaint and a martyr; 
perhaps for the reaſon before mentioned, he having 
been the founder of ſeveral churches and monaſteries ; 
or for ſome other reaſon, the memory of which has 
not been preſerved in hiſtory, As he left no male 
iſtue, the whole kingdom was at his death united in 
the perſon of Theodoric IT. 8 

Ebroin ſtill continued mayor of the palace to Theo- 
doric ; and had confirmed his authority by maſlacring 
his enemies, among others St. Leger biſhop of Autun, 
who had been confined ever ſince the year 674 ; and 
after having ſuffered a variety of misfortunes, this ty- 
rant cauſed him to be put to death e 
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3d of October 678. He had put to death count Guerin 
the brother of this pious prelate two years before : and 
although theſe were not the only perſons whom he ſa- 
crificed © to his cruel policy, yet there have not been 
wanting ſome who have endeavoured to apologize for 
his conduct, and among others his friend St. Owen bi- 
ſhop of Roan : We do not find that he had any wars 
to maintain from the time of his re-eftabhſhment to 
the death of Dagobert II, about which time alſo died 
Vulfeald mayor of the palace in Auſlraſia; after whoſe 
death the two princes Pepin le Groſs and Martin, made 
themſelves maſters of that kingdom. They were the 
grandſons of St. Arnulpbe or Arnoul biſhop of Met, 
who was married before he enibrac'd the eccleſiaſtical 
life, and had two ſons : the firſt of them was St. Co- 
dold, or Clou, who was alſo married, and was the Fa- 
ther of duke Martin, and alſo biſhop of Met after 
his father. 

The ſecond ſon of St. Arnoul was duke Anſegiſus, 
who by his marriage with St. Begge daughter to Pepin 
of Landon mayor of the palace, and ſiſter and heireſs of 
Grimoald, alſo mayor of the palace, had Pepin le Groſs, of 
whole poſterity we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereaf- 
ter. Anſegiſus was aſſaſſinated in the year 678. The 
two dukes Martin and Pepin, who were in poſſeſſion of 
the beſt part of Auſtraſia, declared war againſt king 
Theodoric, and Ebroin his mayor of the palace. This 
mayor march'd againſt them, defeated them, and put 
them to flight near Laon, into which town Martin fled 
to ſave himſelf : but he was perſuaded by Ebroin to 
come out and treat with him concerning a peace ; which 
Martin had no ſooner done than Ebroin cauſed him, 
together with his whole-retinue, to be put to death. 
Pepin le Groſs ſaved himſelf by flying into Auſtraſia, 
where he inherited all the poſſeſſions of his couſin ger- 
man Martin. Ebroin did not long enjoy the fruit of 
his victory; for he was aſſaſſinated the year following 
by a certain lord named Ermenfroi, who afterwards 
Aled into Auſtraſia. | 

The mayoralty of the palace being vacant, the 
French elected Warneto or Waradon, who having made 


peace 
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peace with Pepin, was: ſoon afterwards. deprived of 


that place by his own ſon Giſſemare; who the next year 
falling fick and dying, Waradm again recovered his 
dignity : but he died ſoon after and left Berthier for his 
ſucceſſor. | . | 
This mayor was ſmall in ſtature, and very weak in 
his conduct and underſtanding ;-and withal had ſo 
great a contempt for the French, that it occaſioned 
many of them to enter into a league againſt him with 
Pepin le Gros, And this prince being aſſured of their 
aſſiſtance, in the year 687, entered the territories of 
Theodoric with à numerous army. The king and his 
miniſter -march'd to meet Pepin at the head of an ar- 
my as far as the village of Terry; between Perrone and 
St. Qyintin, where they gave him battle, but were de- 
feated and put to flight. Some days afterwards Ber- 
thier was aſſaſſinated through the intrigues of his ſtep- 
mother, by ſome of her friends: after this aſſaſſination 
Pepin le Gros became maſter of the perſon and treaſures 
of king Theodoric, and cauſed himſelf to be acknows 
ledged mayor of the palace of the kingdoms of Bur- 


- gundy and Newftria : and from that time became not 


only mayor of the palace, but in a manner. ſovereign 
of all the French. And we find it ſaid in ſome of the 
antient annaliſts, that Pepin began his reign in the year 
687, and that the kings deſcended from Pharamond 
were by him deprived of the throne. ' ' i | 

The enterprizes of Pepin gave umbrage to the prin- 
cipal among the grandees of the kingdom ; and-if we 
may believe an author who lived under the ſon of that 
prince, the dukes ſubject to the monarchy, finding he 
no longer acknowledged the kings of France to be his 
maſters, they refuſed to obey him. Among others 7 2 
endeavoured to ſhake off his yoke, were particularly 
the dukes or governors of the Germans, Bawarians, Sax; 
ons, Aquitain and Gaſcony, We have reaſon to believe 
this laſt acknowledged 4quitain to be its ſuperior ; but 
we are not certain whether theſe two laſt mentioned 
dukes had not before rendered themſelves independent 
of the crown, at leaſt in part; and particularly Tho 
| : | dukes 
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dukes of Gaſcony; becauſe the grandees who had been 
ill uſed by Ebroin, fled to them for protection; from 
which it may be preſumed his authority did not extend 
abſolutely over them. — 
Pepin being become maſter of the places and autho- 
rity of the mayors of the palace of Negftria and Bur- 
gundy, appointed immediately under himſelf a noble. 
man named Norbert, to be prime miniſter, or perhaps 
mayor of the palace, to Theodoric in Auſtraſia. He af- 
terwards returned himſelf into that country, where he 
compelled the king or duke of the Friſons to return to his 
duty ; or perhaps obliged him for the firſt time to ac- 


knowledge himſelf a vaſſal of the crown, in 689. The 


year following he obtained ſome victories over the 
Saxons. He governed under the authority of king 
Theodorick, who died in 691, aged 39 years, of which 
he had reigned 19. . 

This prince had eſpouſed a princeſs, by ſome called 
Clotilda, who is nevertheleſs in her epitaph named Do- 
da; but that epitaph was not written at the time of 
her death. Theſe two names have occaſioned ſome to 
think Theodoric was married twice; but we cannot 
think fo, tho' we have nothing very certain to advance 
in favour of our opinion. He left Chwis, Childebert, 
and Clotaire all three undoubtedly the ſons of Clotilda, 
- becauſe we find ſhe is conſtantly call'd the mother of 

the eldeſt, and becauſe ſhe ſurviv'd her huſband ; from 
which I am perſuaded that Clotilda and Doda are the 
fame perſon, 


CLOMYTIS III. 


His prince was the ſole ſucceſſor of Theodoric III. 

his father, Pepin being conſtantly mayor of the 
palace throughout the whole monarchy, Norbert appear- 
os to be alſo prime miniſter to C/ovis III. There 
is nothing ſingular in the reign of this prince : it was 
very ſhort, not laſting more than two years, for he di- 
ed without children in the year 694 or 695, aged 19 


years. 
CHILDEBERT 
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CHILDEBERT II. 
Surnamed the Fuft. 
Fter the death of Clovis III he was ſucceeded by 


le- his brother, Childebert III, a prince of great me- 
Ps rit, and remarkable for his tri juſtice. If we may 
af credit the author of the geſts or military exploits of the 
he French, who was a cotemporary, Pepin was conſtantly 
his mayor of the palace of the kingdoms of Neuſtria and 
e- Burgundy, but he afterwards reſigned that office in fa- 
he vour of his grandſon Grimoald, who was a very 
he and worthy prince; and kept with himſelf in Auſtraſia, 
1g Dragon or Dreux, his eldeſt ſon, whom he had made 
ch duke of Champagne, and deſigned for ſucceſſor to his 
power and dignity in Auſtraſia. Ratbode king of the 
d Friſons having revolted the ſame year Clowis III died, 
0- Pepin march'd with an army into his territories, con- 
of quer'd a conſiderable part of them, and compell'd him 
0 to return again to his duty in the year 696 and 697, 
t 
'e EIGHTH CENTURY. 
, : ; 
, This mayo. of the palace gain d many other victo- 
f res, by which he · gored and maintained peace inthe 
n kingdom, and made anſelf reſpeſted by the neigh- 
- bouring nations: but in — midſt of theſe ſucceſſes he 


loſt his eldeſt ſon, prince =. I 
Dreux had eſpouſed — daughte? 1 IP 2 
of the palace, by whom he had ſev2h. Herden mayc 
others St. Hugh biſhop of Roan. Gef eldren, among 
ages luke of the 
Germans died in 709, and was ſucceeded „ 71 
The firſt of theſe dukes would never ſubmit ite f te 
Pepin ; and Villar II prepared to maintein himself 2h 
the ſame independency; wherefore Pepinimmediately 
declared war againſt him, which laſted ? long time; 
and during which it does not appear, tht Childebere 
| IIT had any concern in 1t. That prince &d in 710, 
or 711, after a reign of ſeventeen yeap, agd 35, hav. 
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ing in his life-time been very bountiful to the churches 
and churchmen. We have many proofs remaining, 
by which it appears he adminiſtred juſtice himſelf, ac- 
companied by his great vaſſals. He was interr'd at 
Choiſy upon the Oiſe. 
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SYH1Lert III left a fon named Dagobert, and fur- 


4 named the Yang, the reaſon why hiſtorians ſay: 
he was only the 2d ſo called, is becauſe moſt of 


them never knew St. Sigiſtert had a ſon of that name; 
and becauſe thoſe who did know. it. have not placed 


him in the number. of the $4 ed Fronce, merely be- 


of the city of Paris. 


cauſe he was never in poſſeſſio 


Dagobert III was a minor when he ſucceeded Childe- 


Bert his father. Pepin. le Gros continued to govern the 
kingdom as before. He loſt alſo his, ſecond fon 
Grimoald, mayor of the palace of Neu/iria and Burgun- 
dy, who was aſſaſſinated at Leige in the church of Sc. 
Lambert in 714 ; and left a fon named Thibau?, „hom 
his uncle made alſo mayor of thei palace, in) 2< place 
of his father; but he died the ſame yes” about the 
middle of December. [1 Um u4 x 
: Pepin extended the power of *. ar of the palace to 
a greater length than any of. Predeceſſors, though 
at the expence of the K. B53 nevercheleſs he never 
abuſed it: he always manned the kingdom in pro- 
found peace at he. and never made War but in the 
territories of ꝶ. nemies. He diſpoſed of che place 
of Mayor," . i es grey if it had been his patrimo- 
ay. the reh if ad always been elective. He be- 
to- many reh gifts upon the eccleſiaſtics, and ſcarce 
ver oppreſe the people. : | P 
He eſpouſel two wives; Plecrude, who was of an il- 
luſtrious famſy and ſurvived him, and Apaida, with 
whom he lid in the other's life-time, though ſhe on- 
ly paſled forzis tconcubine. By the firſt he had D-2ux 
and Grinmoal, ho both died before him; and by 
Wy” A.baida 
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Alpaida he had C harles Martel and duke Childebrand, 
from the firſt of whom is deſcended the ſecond race of 
our kings. a 
Dagobert was but in the third year of his reign when 
Pepin died; nevertheleſs he reſolved to ſhake off the 
oke under which he had lived till then, by depriving 
his grandſon Thibcut of the mayoralty of the palace; 
for which purpoſe he aſſembled an army, 
Thibaut did the ſame. A bloody battle was fought be- 
tween theſe two armies in the foreſt of Cuiſe, in which 
Thibaut was entirely vanquiſhed. Dagobert after this 
advantage, with the conſent of the grandees who had 
been faithful to him, elected a nobleman nam'd Rain- 
Frey to the dignity of mayor. The king and this mayor 
concluded an alliance with the Fr:/ons, after which they 
marched with an army into Auſtraſia, and advanced as 
far as the Meuſe. Plectrude the widow of Pepin, main- 
tained with all her forces the party of Thibaut her 
23 during which ſhe kept Charles Martel the 
on of Pepin and Apaida aeg in Cologne. But that 
prince found means to eſcape out of priſon towards the 
month of April 715. after which he put himſelf at the 
head of a conſiderable number of Auſtraſant. He had 
ſo much the more leiſure to do this, as king Dagobert 
died the ſame year or the year following, and left a 
ſon nam' d Theodoric then a child, he being not more 
than 20 or 21, in the fifth year of his reign. = 


— — 


CHILPERIC II 


HIS prince was the ſon of Childeric II. He was 

named Daniel, and had been perſuaded to em- 
brace a religious life: but the French having let his 
hair grow, placed him upon the throne after the death 
of Dagobert III, and named him Chilperic. Some will 
have it this prince was fooliſh; though it is certain 
from the very beginning of his reign, he upon all occa- 
ſions ſhewed a great deal of courage and good conduct. 
He took the neceſſary * for intirely ſnaking off 
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the yoke of the Auftrafians, and to prevent Charles 


Martel from executing his deſigns. For this purpoſe 


he enter'd into alliance with Ra#hode duke or king of 
the Friſons, and aſſembled a conſiderable army. + 
Charles Martel on his fide armed alſo ; after which 
he enter d the territories of the Fri/ozs, but was defeat- 
ed by Rathode, who in the year 716 ravaged and plun- 
dered. Auſtraſia even to the gates of Cologne. Chilperic 
and Rainfroy his mayor of the palace, alſo penetrated 
into Auſtraſia: but Plectrude the widow of Pepin living 
in that city, prevented their entering it by ſending them 
ſome very rich preſents. All theſe diſgraces were not 
able to depreſs the courage of Charles Marte; who aſ- 
ſembled freſh: forces, and with them purſued the kin 
his return into Newfria, overtook him near Ambe 


upon 
in Ardennes, and defeated a part of his amp. 


But this advantage was nothing in compariſon with 
that which he gained the 2 1ſt of March (being paſſion 
ſunday) near Yincy in Cambray. This battle was very 
obſtinate and bloody on both ſides; but the king's ar- 
my being worſted, Chilperic and his mayor Rainfroy 
took to flight, and 'tis ſaid, were purſued by Charles 
Martel as far as the gates of Paris: however, it is cer - 
tain, that Charles Martel having reſolved to make Him- 
ſelf maſter of Auftraſia, march'd to Cologne, ſeized upon 
that city, and upon Plectrude his ſtep- mother and bitter 
enemy; and alſo upon the treaſures of Pepin le Gros 
his father. 477 


C HILY ERIC II. 
King in Neuſtria and Burgundy. — 

L OT. 4 1: RE. VL. 
Vz in Auſtrafia. 


7 Harls Martel having firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
4 Auftrafia, and being willing to have at leaſt a 


plauſible. pretence for continuing the war, cauſed 


a prince 


with 
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a prince named Cltaire to be proclaimed king. This 
prince was the ſon of Theodoric, and brother to Clowis 
II and Childebert III and the paternal uncle of Dago- 
Bert III the predeceſſor of Chihperic. ' © © 
The Saxons having made excurſions into Auſtraſia, 
Charles Marte] march'd againſt them, gain'd à com- 
pleat victory over them, and ravag'd their country as far 
as the river Weſer. The year following he enter d Neu/- 
tria, and march'd againſt Chilperic III. That prince 
had ſent to demand — from Eudes duke of Agui- 
tain: and to obtain them with the greater expedition 
and the more in number, he ceded that dutchy to him, 
or at leaſt permitted him to bear the crown of it, with- 
out ceaſing -nevertheleſs to be à vaffal of France. 
Eudes marched to his aſſiſtance with a numerous army; 
but Charles Martel met the king's troops near Soiſſons, 
before Eudes had joined him, and entirely defeated 
them. Eudes immediately march'd back again, and 
carried with him king Ch:/peric, who took his treaſures 
and fled to the other ſide the Loire: Rainfroy the may- 
or alſo took to flight, and retired into Ajan, where 
Charles purſued him, even to the other fide of the Loire, 
and cl himſelf maſter of the whole country on this 
ſide that river. The death of Clotaire which happened 
ſoon after, having reigned about 17 months, Uid not 2 
little perplex him. But that of Ratbode, which happen- 
ed about the ſame time, deprived him of a very dan- 
gerous enemy, though he had many others; and par- 
; ticularly, beſides the partizans of king Chilperic, he had 
ſtill the Saxons to deal with; for after hejhad defeated 
them in 719, they took up arms again in 720, but he 
_ defeated them once more, and then return'd into 
Neuſtria. e e Na 
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(,4RLES Martel being defirbus to reſtore peace 

to the monarchy, concluded a treaty» of peace 

with Eudes duke of Aquitain, who delivered Chilperic 
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into his hands, and alſo made him many rich preſents. 


Charles acknowledged this prince for his ſovereign, and 
governs under him in quality of mayor of the who'e 

rench monarchy, with an authority truly royal. Ch:/. 
. died the year following, which was the ſixth of 
his reign, and the forty-ninth of his age; and left no 


children. He is improperly plac'd in the number of 


the idle Kings; for he was a wiſe, good and laborious 
E maintained ſeveral wars, and fought three 

attles himſelf : and though he had the mis fortune to 
be defeated in them all, that ought not to be imputed 
intirely to him. 


4 


THEODORICK iv. 


| HIS prince ſucceeded Chi/peric III, his uncle. 
He was the ſon of Dagobert III, and was but ſe- 
ven years old when he came to the crown, in 721. He 
was ſurnamed Chelles, from his having been brought up 
in an abby ſo call'd. Charles Martel continued to go- 
vern the kingdom during the minority of Theodoric in a 
molt glorious manner, and conſtantly triumphed over all 
bis enemies. | 
Of theſe the Saracens were the moſt terrible. Theſe 
ple, who firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves into a monarchy 


in the year 622, had entered into Spain. on occaſion of 


the rebellion and factious proceedings of count Julian; 
ho to revenge the violence done to his daughter Cava, 
by Don Noaerigo the king, had perſuaded Muſa the go- 
vernor of Africa, to ſend them into Spain. And they 


accordingly enter d it, in 711 or 712, and intirely rout- 


ed the Army of Don Roderigo in the battle of Xerez, in 
which it is the common opinion that prince was lain. 
With him ended the kingdom of the Goths, after it had 
ſubſiſted near 300 years; and was at that time extended 
over all Spain and a part of Languedoc ; the dioceſes and 
cities of Mſnet and Narbonne being the moſt conſider- 
able of their poſſeſſions on this fide the Pyrenears. 


The 
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The Saracens conquered all Spain, and intirely ſub- 
jeRed it to their dominion ; they 8 the chri- 
ſtians to continue the free exerciſe of their religion; but 
it is not true, that ſome of their princes preſerved their 
freedom in the mountains of Auſtraſia, Algarve, or 
Soubrarbra. . | UAE” 

The Saracens after the conqueſt of Spain paſſed into 
Languedoc about the year 715, and made themſelves 
maſters of that part of the province which had been ſub- 
ject to the Goths: and being fluſh'd by theſe ſucceſſes, 
they formed a deſign of conquering all Europe. They 
began with the Gault; and perhaps might have ſucceed- 
ed if they had not had the French to deal with, com- 
manded by the great Charles Martel. In the year 721, 
they entered the territories ſubje& to the French monar- 
chy, and laid fiege to Thoulouſe: but they were defeat- 
ed and driven out of the country by Eudes duke of 
Aquitain. 

However this repulſe did: not diſcourage them ; for 
in 725 they returned again, and penetrated as far as 
Duercy and Limofin : but were again defeated by the 
ſame duke, who retook Caftres, Albi, and ſome other 
leſs: conſiderable places which they had taken. Never- 
theleſs they return'd to the charge ſeveral times, but 
_ advanced ſo far as in 732, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after. | 

Charles Martel had no ſhare in the expulſion of theſe 
infidels in 721, and 725. He was then engaged in 
war againſt Grimoald duke of Bavaria, whom he de- 
feated and kill'd, ſubjected his dominions, and made 
priſoner his wife Bilitruda, together with her daughter 
Sonechilda, whom he afterwards married. The Ger- 
mans having joined the Bawarians ſhared their misfor- 
tunes: but theſe laſt revolted in 725, and were again 
defeated by Charles Martel, who the ſame year alſo de- 
feared the Saxons, whom he had before vanquiſh'd in 
722, | | 
In the year 730 Abderamus, general of the Saracens 
in Spain, acquired a kind of independency, and ſub- 
jefted Munus governor of the provinces adjacent to the 
Pyreneans, which had belonged to the Gothe. Munus 
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4 was a Saracen, nevertheleſs the duke of Apuitain did 
1 not 8 ag to give him one of his daughters in marriage, 
doubtleſs with deſign the more ſtrongly to cement the 
peace which had been concluded between them. The 
vear following Abderamus enter'd Provence, and laid 
ſiege to Arles, but was obliged to raiſe it with loſs, 
though the opportunity was favourable, Charles Martel 
being at that time deeply engaged in a war againſt Eades, 
who aſſumed abſolute power and authority. That duke 
was defeated by Charles, and his dominions ravaged 
and laid deſolate. | | 
The Saracens return'd the next year into Aguitain, 
where they, took and plunder'd the city of Bourdeaux, 
and the reſt of the towns that lay within the compaſs of 
their route. Eudes being attacked by ſo rful an 
enemy, was compelled to implore aſſiſtance from Charles 
Martel, and m the mean time poſted himſelf on the 
other fide the Dordana. But the Saracens crofled that 
river, attacked and defeated him : after which Eudes 
rallied the remains of his army, and marched to join 
the French, being follow'd by the Saracens, who laid the 
whole country waſte in their paſſage: and having made 
themſelves maſters of Poitiers, they directed their march 
towards Tours; but they had not advanced far, though 
they march'd. with great expedition, when they were 
met by the French commanded by Charles Marte! ; who 
was alſo joined by the duke of Aguitain. The two 
armies being in ſight of each other, had ſeveral ſmall 
{ſkirmiſhes for the ſpace of ſeven days, but on the eighth, 
being Saturday, the battle became general. The num- 
ber of French was but ſmall in compariſon with the 
Moors, but infinitely braver and better diſciplin'd : and 
after a long and obſtinate engagement, the Moors were 0 
intirely routed, with a prodigious ſlaughter, which was 0 
continued till night put an end to the carnage. 
Tis ſaid the Saracens loſt in this battle three hundred ; 
: 


and ſeventy-five thouſand men. A number ſo very in- 
credible, that (though it is related by the antient hiſto- 
rians) we cannot but think two thirds, at leaſt, may 
very reaſonably be taken from the number : their army 
after this was ftill ſo numerous, that the conquerors did 


not 
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in very good order; and often made feints of taking to 
flight; with defign to make the conquerors diſband, or 


divide in ſmall parties to purſue them: which if they 


had done, they might eafily have return d to the charge, 
and cut them in pieces. But the night ee. they 
took to flight in earneſt, leaving behind them all their 
9788575 and booty; and retir d into Lang aedoc by way 
of che, Linoſin, Auvergne, Velai, Quercy, Rauer- 
gue, and Givaudan. Abderamus their general was kill'd 
in this battle, which was fought near Poitiers, on Satur- 
day in the month of October, which muſt be either the 
4th, 11th, 18th or 25th. The Saracens were ſo great · 
ly weaken'd and difpirited by this defeat, that they were 

never again able to penetrate ſo far. 103-29 
Aquitain was not the only place they had enter'd, for 
one of their armies had alſo enter d Provence; but not 
being able to take the city of Arles, they turn'd their 
arms againſt the other cities in the kingdom of Purgun- 
&y : and in 731 and 732, they took and plunder'd 4wig- 
non, Viviers, Valence, Lyons, Vienne, Macon, | Chalons 
upon the Saone, Beaune, Dijon, and many other places, 
profaning and burning the churches, and other ſacred 
places and things; and treating the eccleſiaſtics with 
ſuch exceſſive cruelty, that it look'd as if they had de- 
clared war againſt God and the chriſtian religion, ra- 
ther than againſt men. But at laſt this army, having 
beſieged Sens, was intirely defeated by Eůles the biſhop 
of that city, and conſtrained to retire with great difficulty 

and Toſs. _ = gg 
The advan in' d by the Saracens in Burgundy, 
obliged Charks Martel immediately to quit Aquitain- 
where his preſence did not appear ſo neceſſary, ſince 
the defeat and death of Abderamas. He enter d Bur- 
gundy in 733, retook the towns taken by the Saracens, 
and placed counts or governors in them, of whoſe fide- 
lity he was well affur'd : he in particulareſtabliſhed them 
in Lyons, Arles, and Marſeilles, not having been ſatiſ- 
fied with the defence made by the inhabitants of thoſe 
places. After this he return'd into 4u/frafia, where he 
D 4 attacked 


not think fit to purſue them, left they ſhould rally; for 
the ' Saracens made their retreat with great facility and 
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attacked and defeated the Fri/ons who had revolted a- 


gainſt him. 

Eudes duke of Aquitain died in 735, and left his ſon 
Hunaud his ſucceſſor. But Charles Martel! being in- 
form'd of his death, returned into Hguitain, which he 
ſeized, and then reſtored it to Hunaud, who paid him 
homage for it, and promiſed to be faithful to him and 
his ſucceſſors. But the new duke did not long keep his 
promiſe ; for he revolted in 736, and was preſently af- 
ter compell'd to return to his duty. The year follow- 
ing Charles Martel made war upon the Saracens, whom 
Mareulus governor of part of Provence had received in- 
to Avignon. He caus'd the ſiege of that place to be be- 
gun by duke Childebrand his brother, and ſoon after 
Join'd him, and took it by aſſault, after which he laid 
fiege to Narbonne. But Atimus and Amor, two kings of 
the Saracens, coming to its relief, Charles left a part of 
his army before the place, and marched with the reſt to 
meet them; which he did near the river Berſa, kill'd 
their king Atimus, and entirely defeated them. The 
vanquiſhed endeavour d to ſave themſelves in the veſſels 
they had in the river; but Charles Martel purſued them 
ſo cloſe, that the greateſt part of them were either kill'd 
or drown'd. 

After this advantage Charles ravaged and plunder'd 
the open country; and to puniſh the people for their re- 
volt, he razed the walls of the cities of N:i/mes, Agde, 
and Bexiers, and then burnt them. But he was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Narbonne, and return directly to 
Paris, upon advice of the death of Theodoric IV, which 
happen'd about the month of June 737. This prince 
was interred in the church of St. Dennis in the ſeven- 
teenth year of his reign, and the twenty-third of his 
age. The ſhortneſs of his life is his beſt juſtification a- 

inſt the reproach of indolence and cowardice, of 
which he is accuſed, 


The interregnum, from 737 to 743. 


Theoderick IV, left a ſon named Cbilderic ; but he 
was yet ſo very young, that he was not proclaimed king, 
| | according 
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according to a cuſtom of which there had been exam- 
ples in the reigns of the children of Clovis; and of 
which we have had ſome ſince the year 1380. The 
French ſeldom plac'd their kings upon the throne till 
they were of age to govern. They were kings never- 
theleſs, but the title and functions of the royal dignity 
remain'd as it were ſuſpended till they were of age to 
reign by themſelves, or at leaſt with the advice of a 
council. . The royal authority during their minority 
was veſted in the perſon of the regent, who ſometimes 
took upon him the title of king, and even cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned : of which we have examples in the 
perſons of Eudes and Ralph. | | 

But Charles Martel undertook nothing of this ſort ; 
contenting himſelf with his dignity of mayor of the pa- 
lace, which alone render'd him regent of the kingdom: 
neither does it appear any other title was ever given 
him, when addreſſed or ſpoken to, than that of prince; 
except pope Gregory III, who. gave him the title of vice- 
roy, in a letter which he wrote him to deſire his aſſiſ- 
tance againſt the Lombardi. All charters and other.pub- 
lic writings were dated during the whole interregnum 
from the years ſince the death of Theodoric, and not of 
the regency, or reign of Charles Martel, though he 
vern'd like an abſolute ſovereign, and with great 
nour and glory. In the year 738 he attacked the Saxons, 


who had revolted; defeated them, made them return to 
their duty, and render d them tributary. They revolted 


again in 738: but it only ſerved to augment the weight 
of their yoke of ſervitude. „ 

The Saracens having recommenced the war againſt 
the French in 739, being favoured and aſſiſted by Mau- 


ronce, Charles Martel march'd againſt them, defeated' 


them, took Marſeilles, and oblig d the governor to fl 
with a ſmall number of his adherents into the 4/ps. Theſe 
advantages re-eſtabliſhed peace in Provence and Langue- 


doc, in which the infidels were able to preſerve only the 


ſingle city of Narbonne. Theſe victories, with thoſe 


wh.ch he gained over the other enemies of the French in 


the year 740, gave peace to the whole monarchy. - 
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Charles Martel was at that time the moſt glorious and 
powerful prince in Europe, and of this pope Gregory III 
was ſo ſenſible, that in 741 he twice emplored 2 aſſiſ- 
tance againſt Luitprand king of the Lombardi, by 
ſolemn and celebrated embaſſies, in which he ſent him 
the keys of the ſepulchre and the chains of St. Peter, 
that by ſuch marks of ſubmiſſion and reſpect he might 
the more ſtrongly incite him to grant his requeſt. Fat 
it coſt Charles neither men nor money; for he only 
commanded the king of the Lombardi to ceaſe from his 
enterprizes upon the Roman church, and that prince 
obeyed. And now ſeeing his authority was eſtabliſhed 
as firmly as he could poſſibly deſire it, he divided the go- 
vernment of the kingdom between his two ſons Carlo- 
man and Pepin ; giving Auſtraſia to the firſt, and to the 
other Neuftria, Burgundy, and Provence. 

Soon after this diviſion Charles Martel died, rather 
from an effect of the fatigues of war, than the failures 
of old age, after a long fickneſs, at Quiers upon the 
Oiſe, the 22d of OZober 741, and was interr'd in the 
church of St. Dennis. The diviſion which he had made 
occafioned ſome troubles in the kingdom of Burgundy ; 
but they were ſoon appeaſed by Pepin and prince Childe- 
Brand his uncle. Charles had been married twice, his 
firſt wife's name was Rotruda, and the ſecond Sanachilda. 
By the firſt he had Carloman, Pepin, Bernard, and Je- 
rome, ſons ; Adeloge and Hildetruda, daughters; and by 
his ſecond wife he had Griffon, after he had governed 
for the ſpace of 36 years. | 
., Moſt hiſtorians pretend Bernard and Jerome were only 
natural ſons ; becauſe, ſay they, it does not appear they 
had any diviſion aſſigned them, though Griffon had. But 
nothing is more falſe than this opinion ; neither had 

Griffon any ſhare in the government ; Carloman and 
| Pepin being ſolely concern'd in it 
a Charles Marre was undoubtedly in every reſpect the 
gr ateſt man of his age. His ability was equally ſupe- 
rie r in council and the field; his induſtry indefatigable ; 
and his diligence ſuch as ſurprized the world, and never 
loſt an opportunity of advantage. He was ſeen with 
his armies to traverſe the vaſt French monarchy from 
| one 
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one end to the other, and fall upon his enemies when 
they thought him at a great diſtance; he was always 
the firſt to fight, and the laſt to fly ; and the weight of 
his blows upon his enemies whenever they fell into his 
hands, acquired him the ſurname of Marte]. Never- 
theleſs, if we except his wars againſt Childeyic III, and 
Theodorie IV, he has ' ſcarce ever * but for the 
faith. He was the ſcourge of the heathen Friſons, and 
mahometan Saracens : and we may venture to ſay, thai 
had it not been for his aſſiſtance, and the French under 
bis command, the chriſtians would have run great riſk 
of being compell'd to embrace mahometiſm. 777 
- By his credit and the force of his arms he greatly con- 
tributed: towards the converſion of the Friſons, 7 hurin- 
gians, and divers other nations on that fide the Rhine, 
and put a flop to the enterprizes of the Lombards up- 
on the Roman church by his command alone, though 
he was at that time afflicted with a lingering indiſpoſi- 
tion, of which he ſoon after diec. 
- Notwithſtanding all this, the prieſts ſay he was 
damn'd ; and the council of Kierſy aſſembled in 859, 
or rather Hinkmar, who was in a manner the preſident 
of it, has dared to aver that his body was carried to 
hell; and that nothing was found in his grave except a 
hideous ſerpent. This ſtory they found upon an ac- 
count given. by St. Eucher of Orleans, whom he had 
baniſhed. But it is eaſy to prove the whole a mere fa- 
ble, invented by the prieſts to intimidate the great in 
fucceeding ages who perceiving the eccleſiaſtics became 
too rich for the poor and humble diſciples, of Chrif, 
8 perhaps examine the titles of their poſſeſſions, 
and ſeize upon ſuch as they ſhould find not very lawful- 
ly acquired. And they accuſe this prince of having 
gue an example. of this ſort, by diſtributing ſeveral 

efs and tenths amongſt ſome of his officers, who had 
_ fought with great bravery againſt the infidels. If he 
did ſo, as is not improbable, he only followed a cuſtom 
——— above an age before his time, as we could ea- 
y prove. } r 
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| - Continuation of the inter-regnum. 
| Carloman, mayer of the palace in Auſtruſia. 


Pepin le Bref, mayor of the palace in Neuſtria: 


| Fter the death of Charles Martel, Carloman and 
. Pepin, his two ſons, took poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment of the French monarchy ; which at that time 
was in a deplorable condition with reſpect to the clergy, 
who were almoſt in a general confuſion and diſorder. 
Wherefore St. Boniface biſhop of Mayence, and the 
Pape? legate on the other ſide the Rhine, who had la- 

ured for many years towards the converſion of the 


inhabitants of thoſe countries, 'in the year 742 came 


into France, to deſire Carloman would permit a ſynod 
of the biſhops, in the countries ſubject to his govern- 
ment, to be aſſembled for the re- eſtabliſnment of eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline; which requeſt Carloman promiſed 
to grant. Soon afterwards, the revolt of Hunaud duke 
of Aguitain, obliged him and Pepin his brother to 
march againſt that duke. They paſs'd the Loire near 
Orleans, defeated Hunaud, and purſued him as far as 
Bourges; after which they took Loches and put a gar- 
riſon in it; and then marched to old Poitiers, where 
they divided the kingdom between them. After this 
they repaſe d the Rhine, and by very long marches ſoon 
arrived in Germany, where they defeated Theobald duke 
of the Germans, and purſued him as far as the banks 
of the river Lech, where he ſued for peace ; which they 
nted him, on condition that he ſhould deliver them 
oſtages for the ſecurity of it on his fide. | 
The princeſs Hiltruda, at the inſt gation of her 
ſtep- mother Sanachilda, fled into Germany, where ſhe 
married Odillon, duke or king of that province, who 
immediately after revolted, and enter'd into a league 
with the duke of Aquitain, by which they agreed to 
attack the French both at the ſame time, and by that 
means place them between two fires. Carloman and 
Pepin being inform'd of their deſigns, enter'd Bavaria, 


and defeated Odillon; who afterwards obtained peace, 
| on 
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on condition that he ſhould. acknowledge himſelf a vaſ- 
ſal of France, and ſhould never more take upon him 
the title of king, but be -. contented with that of duke. 
During this expedition Hunaud enter d France, where 
he took and deſtroyed the city of Chartres, and then re- 
tired ; doubtleſs becauſe he was informed Pepin was 
returning. Carloman was gone to make war upon the 
Saxons, over whom he obtained ſome advantages, and 
then return'd to join his brother. 


* 


2 — 


"CHILDERIC m. 
From the year 743, to 75. | 


Rance had been without a king, publicly acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed ſuch, from the year 737, 
till towards the end of the ſummer in 743 ; when the 
two mayors Carloman and Pepin being return'd from 
their expedition into Germany, placed CHilaeric III, the 
ſon of Chilperic II, upon the throne; but they kept 
the government intirely to themſelves, Ch//deric not 
being above ten or eleven years old. Jos 
The year following Carloman cauſed a ſynod of the 
biſhops belonging to his government, to be aſſembled 
in the palace of Leptines; in which he cauſed divers 
ſuperſtitions to be aboliſhed, and ſeveral regulations to 
be made for the re-eſtabliſhment of ecclefaſtical diſ- 
cipline. | | | 
The two mayors, acting always in concert, marched 
again againſt Theobald duke of the Germans, whom they 
defeated and deprived of his dutchy ; and the Saxons 
were ſoon after as unfortunate. 8 
In the year 745, Pepin cauſed another ſynod to 
aſſembled at Sciſſons in which the errors of one Alde- 
bert were condemned, and many new regulations made 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of good diſcipline in the church. 
Pepin the ſame year enter d Aguitain, and compell'd 
duke Hunaud to ſubmit, and acknowledge king Chil- 
deric for his ſovereign. Hunaud the ſame year letir d 
into 
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into a convent, and ſoon after took upon him the habit 
of a monk. TY | | 
Two years afterwards prince Carloman retired to 
Rome, waere he built an abby, and ſhut himſelf up in 
it ; but finding himſelf greatly incommoded by the 
frequent viſits of the French, who, according to the de- 
votion of thoſe times, were continually making pil- 
grimages ; he departed from thence incognito, in the 
year 748, and retir'd to mount Ca/in ; where not mak- 
ing himſelf known to any one, he lived for many years 
like one of the loweſt of the monks, employing him- 
ſelf in the meaneſt offices of the houſe : but at laſt he 
was diſcovered, and treated with the reſpe& due to his 
virtue, and the high rank he had formerly borne. He 
had left children in France, whom he had recommended 
to the care of Pepin his brother, and particularly D-ogo 
or Dreux : and we have ſome proofs that one of them 
ſucceeded to his father's government, but did not long 
enjoy it, he, with his brothers, who were very young, 
being ſhut up in monaſteries, and compelled to embrace 
the monaſtic life. IB a 
After the retreat of Carloman, Pepin became ſole 
mayor of the palace throughout the monarchy. Grif- 
Ven, their brother, who had been confined by the eldeſt, 
on account of his ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit, was re- 
ſtor'd to his liberty by Pepin ; but he no ſooner breathed 
free air than he revolted. The Saxons had taken up 
arms in 747, but were defeated by Pepin, who im 
| fed on them the ſame tribute they had formerly paid to 
Dagobert I, and alſo made ſome of them embrace 
chriſtianity. But Griffon being perſuaded they only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to ſhake off their 
yoke, retired to them, with part of the young nobles 
of the court. Pepin followed him in 748, and ravag- 
ed all Saxony. Grifen fled into Bavaria, where tak- 
ing advantage of the youth of Taſſilon, its duke, who 
was but ſix years old, he contrived to deprive him of 
that dutchy, and become maſter of it himſelf. Pepin, 
the year following, depriv'd him of this uſurpation alſo, 
and took him priſoner : but he ſoon afterwards reſtored 
him his liberty, and gave him the government of twelve 
| counties. 
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counties. This goodneſs not being capable to make 
him refle& upon his paſt behaviour, nor keep him in 
obedience, he again revolted for the third time, and 
fled into Aquitain, where finding the inhabitants not 
willing to receive him, he took his route towards Lom- 
bardy ; but before his arrival was kill'd in the Ap.. 

The French monarchy enjoyed a profound peace 
during the years 750 and 751, about which time Ch1i/- 
deric Andin himſelf infirm, and being deſirous to de- 
vote himſelf intirely to the ſervice of God, voluntarily 
abdicated the throne, with the general conſent of his 
great vaſlals, and retired into the abby of St. Dennis 
in 752, where he died two years after, notwithſtanding 
the great care taken of him by Nautier, the abbot of 
that place. He had reigned but nine years when he 
abdicated, and was only in the 22d or 23d year of his 
age at the time of his deceaſe. He left no-children ; 
and it is believed was never married. He was the laſt 
of the Merovingian kings, or of the firſt race, who 
had fill'd the ne . for 335 years, reckoning from 
417, Which is the common epocha of the beginning 
of the French monarchy. - | 


wy — — . — — 
NLE 
FTE R the voluntary abdication and retreat of 
Childeric III, Pepin aſſembled the ſtates of the 
kingdom at Soifſons ; where his friends, after having ex- 
toll'd his merit, the great actions he had atchiev'd, and 
the wiſdom he had ſhewn in the government of the 
kingdom, propoſed to place him upon the throne, va- 


cant by the abdication of Childeric. The propoſition 
being well receiv'd by the French, they —— Pepin 


upon a buckler, according to cuſtom, and proclaimed 
him king the very ſame year, 751. Thus the crown 
paſſed from the Merowingians to the Carloavingians. 

All the antient hiſtorians ſay, this aſſembly of the 
French ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to aſk pope Zachary, 
Whether it was not better that the perſon who dif+ 
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charg'd all the duties of the royal authority ſhould be 
king, than he who had only the name, and did nothing ? 
To which that pope anſwering in the affirmative, the 
thereupon declared Pepin le Bref king. Nevertheleſs 
we have ſo much charity for that pope, as not to believe 
he gave his approbation of ſo ou a piece of injuſtice. 
t is more probable the French elected him themſelves, 
without couſulting any body; which. opinion father 4e 


Conte maintains againſt all antiquity, by very ſtrong 


reaſons, in his eccleſiaſtical annals for 752, or 59 
Pepin aboliſhed the place of mayor of the palace, 
well knowing by experience in himſelf, that it made a 
ſubje& much too powerful: but it was re-eſtabliſhed to- 
wards the end of the ſecond race, not under the name 
of mayor of the palace, but by that of duke or prince 
of the French, and- was attended with the ſame incon- 
veniencies. 


Pepin makes war upon the king of the Lombards, in fa- 
wvour of the pope. | 


Aftulþhus king of the Lombardi uſurped the lands of 
the church of Rome, and exerciſed great tyranny over 
the pope and the Romans; which at laſt obliged pope 
Stephen to fly into France to demand the king's pro- 
tection. n 244 
The king ſent ambaſſadors into Lombardy to deſire 
Aftulbhus would reſtore what he had taken from the 
church of Rome, and repair the damages he had done 
the Romans. | 

Aftulphus refuſing to do this, Pepin march'd with an 
army into /taly, and made war upon him. | 

The conſequence was, that the Lombardi being. de- 
feated, 4/tulphus was beſieged and taken in Pavia. 
Pepin very generouſly reſtor d him his liberty and 
kingdom, on condition he would live in peace and a- 
mity with the pope. But he did the contrary : for 
immediately after Pepin's departure he took up arms, 
and in revenge, put every thing to fire and ſword in the 
territories of Rome ; which obliged Pepin to return in- 
to Italy. Aſtulphus march'd againſt him, and gave h 

attle, 
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battle, but was not more ſucceſsful than before; for he 
was again beaten and taken in Pavia. The king re- 
ſtored him his kingdom once more, and was contented 
with menacing him with death, if he ever again took 
arms againſt the pope. He took from him the exarchat 
of Ravenna, of which he had made himſelf maſter, 
and gave it to the holy ſee in 755. The misfortunes of 
Aftulthus made him wiſe; and we ſhall ſee hereafter 
how his ſucceſſor, following his father's bad example, 
wa* puniſhed for it by the loſs of his kingdom. 

Pepin was engaged in ſeveral other wars ; of which 
the moſt conſiderable was againſt Vaifarius or Gaifari- 
#s duke of Aquitain : it laſted ſeveral years, and was 
not terminated but by the death of Vaifarius, and the 
entire conqueſt of all Aguitain. 


Pepin aſſembles a ſynod of biſhops, to condemn the hereſy 
of the Iconoclaſts. | 


The continual wars Pepin. was engaged in, did not 
— him from taking care of affairs relating to re- 
igion. 

There reigned at this time in the eaſt an hereſy a- 
gainſt the images of our Saviour and the ſaints, from 
whence its followers were called [conomagques or Icono- 
clafls ; that is, enemies of images, or image-breakers ; 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak more particularly hereafter. 
This hereſy beginning to appear in France, Pepin aſ- 
ſembled a ſynod of biſhops, in which he cauſed the 
queſtion concerning the worſhip of images to be ex- 
amined, and condemned the hereſy which tended to 
aboliſh the uſe of them. This is what Agelmus pre- 
tends was done in the year of Chriſt 767 ; but the con- 
trary plainly appears by the council of Francfort aſ- 
ſembled under Charlemagne. 

This action is a proof of the authority the kings na- 
turally had to aſſemble ſynods, for the examination and 
regulation of matters of faith. The ſame thing had 
been practiſed before by the kings of the firſt race, and 
ſince by their ſucceſſors, particularly Charlemagne. 

| CHARL E- 
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CHARLEMAGNE. 


The end of the kingdom of the Lombards. 


Epin, before he died, divided his kingdom between 
his two ſons, Charles and Carloman. He gave 
2 which was the moſt conſiderable part, to 
Charles, who afterwards acquired the name of Great, 
by his great actions, and was called Charlemagne. 
Carloman lived but a ſhort time, leaving at his death 
two ſons: but Charlemagne nevertheleſs made himſelf 
maſter of the whole kingdom. 

Charlemagne, at the ſolicitation of his mother, mar- 
ried the daughter of Didier, king of the Lombardi; 
but ſoon afterwards he divorced her, and eſpouſed Hil. 
degarda. Didier being offended at the contempt ſhewn 
his daughter, took up arms, and began to ravage the 
lands of the church of Rome, which he knew were un- 
der the protection of Charlemagne. 

That prince went into Italy to the aſſiſtance of pope 
Aarien, defeated the forces of Didier, and beſieged 
Pavia; but as the ſiege laſted a conſiderable time, he 
took a journey to Rome, to viſit the tombs of St. Peter 
and Paul, where he confirmed the donation of ſeveral 
lands given by his father to the holy ſee, and even aug- 
mented them ; and the pope in recompence gave him 
the title of Patrician. | 

At his return he puſhed the ſiege of Pavia with ſuch 
vigour, that he compell'd the king of the Lombard, 
who was ſhut up in it, to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and 
in imitation of Pavia all Italy ſubmitted to Charlemag- 
ne, Who cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of it, and 
put an end to the kingdom of the Lombards, 200 
years after its eſtabliſhment, in the year of Chriſt 
$i is remarkable, that in the ceremony of his corona- 
tion, he caus'd himſelf to be crown'd with a crown of 
iron. We find no reaſon for his having it of this metal, 
unleſs it was, becauſe it had been the cuſtom 1 the 
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kings of the Lombardi, who might have taken it from 
the Goths, formerly maſters of Italy; and perhaps 
theſe laſt deſign d this metal as a mark of the ſtrength 
and courage of their nation. The crown is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in a ſmall village of the Mzi/anz/e nam'd Mo- 


datia. 


Charlemagne makes war upon the Saxons, and in Spain 
, upon the Saracens. 


, All Germany was ſubjeQed to the empire of Charle- 

",gne, and was bounded on one fide by Eſclavonia at 
1 the mou'h of the Danube, and on the other by Denmark 
f upon the ocean and the Baltick ſea; but the Saxons, an 

idolatrous nation, often revolted againſt him. At laſt 
N being weary of their continual revolts, he reſolved to ex - 
terminate whoever ſhould refuſe to embrace chriſtianity; 
and with this reſolution entered their territories. Upon 
his arrival they were ſeized with ſuch a panick, that 
moſt of them ſuffered baptiſm to obtain pardon for their 
diſobedience. He therefore did pardon them ; but as 
they again revolted, he again made war upon them, 
without being able, nevertheleſs, to vanquiſh their ob- 
ſtinacy. The prodigious ſlaughter he at ſeveral times 
made among thoſe people, never diſcouraged them; 
and the more refolute he was in puniſhing them, the 
more obſtinate were they in revolting. At laſt be 
was conſtrained to give private orders for ſtabbing who- 
ever ſhould be found endeavouring to excite tumults 
and ſeditions. 


ch Charlemagne's courage excited him to go into Spain 
as, to make war upon the Saracens, whom he defeated, 
nd took their ſtrongeſt towns, and raz'd their walls, that 
g- they might not be in condition to revolt againſt him, 
nd and then obliged them to receive baptiſm and pay him 


00 tribute. Upon his return into F rance, the Gaſcons, in- 
riſt habiting the Pyreneans, being tempted by the richneſs 

of the ſpoils he brought with him, fell upon his rear- 
a- guard, which they intirely routed, killed ſeveral per- 

ons of quality, particularly Ro/and his nephew, and 
al, carried off all the baggage and booty of the whole ar- 
he my, without that prince's ever being able to * 
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the injury ; it being utterly impoſſible to come at them 
in their inacceflible mountains, 

This defeat, which happened in the year of Chriſt 
778, is commonly called the battle of Roncevaux-: up- 
on which is founded the fabulous hiſtory of archbiſhop 
Turpin, full of idle tales of the giants defeated by Char- 
lemagne, the gallant exploits of Roland his nephew, and 
other ridiculous ſtories, Fo 


NENTH CENTURY: 
Charlemagne i made emperor of the au ft. 


The principal men among the Romans conſpired a- 
gainſt pope Leo, whom they depos'd and ſhut up in a 
monaſtery, as being guilty of ſeveral crimes of which 
they had accuſed him. 

But he eſcaped out of priſon, and fled to Charls- 
magne, then making war upon the Saxons. 

The king ſent him back to Rome, and followed him 
thither, as ſoon as he had put an end to the war he had 
begun. Upon his arrival he cauſed the three orders, 
wiz, the clergy, ſenate, and people, to be aſſembled in 
the church of St. Peter; and told them he was come to 
examine the conduct of the pope; bade them prove the 
crimes of which they accuſed him, and he would then 
do them — * | - 

But his accuſers not daring to a „the pope juſti- 
fed himſelf by an oath, which Ws eds 7 bible, 
that he was innocent of all that had been laid to his 
charge. 

After this the king ordered thoſe who had accuſed 
and depoſed the pope to be brought to their trial. 
They were condemned to death; but at the interceſſion 
of the pope, the king granted their lives, and contented 
himſelf with baniſhing them. A few days after Char- 
lemagne caus'd himſelf to be crown'd emperor of the 
welt by the pope ; and his power, which was very for- 
midable to all Europe, occaſioned even the emperor of 
the eaſt to acknowledge him by that title, and call him 
Auguſtus, in the year of Chriſt 801. 

"Fo Immediately 
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Immediately after he had acquired this dignity, he 
applied himſelf very aſſiduouſſy in regulating both the 
ecclefiaſtical and political ſtate of his empire, and for 
that purpoſe made the ordinances now called the 
Chapters of Charlemagne. | 


Charlemagne aſſeciates his ſou Lewis in the empire, 
and dies. 


Charlemagne had ſpent his life in continual wars, by 
which he had ſubjected Italy, Germany, Hungary, E/- 
clawonia, Denmark, and almoſt all Spain for ſome time. 

At laſt, been enfeebled by age, and ſuch continual la- 
bours, he reſolved to aſſociate his ſon Lewrs in the em- 

ire, to eaſe himſelf of the great weight of his affairs. 
ith this deſign he aſſembled the grandees of the em- 
pire, (which aſſembly was called the Parliament) at 
Aix le Chapelle, his uſual refidence, in the dutchy of 
Fuliers, and to them declared his reſolution. After 
which he put on his imperial robes, and having placed 
the crown upon an altar, he commanded his ſon to take 
it, and put it himſelf upon his own head, to ſhew him 
that the ſovereign authority deſcended to him from 
God, and not from men; in the year of Chriſt 8 13. 

He alſo gave the kingdom of /taly to his grandſon 
Bernard, ſon of Pepin his eldeſt, who was dead. 


The year following this great emperor died at 


Aix la Chapelle, in the, ſeventy-firſt year of his age. 
He was inter'd in the church of that city, which he 


had built, as well as many others, which acknowledge 
him for their founder. 


He has been plac'd among the number of ſaints, 


and his feaſt is ſtill celebrated in France, while on the 


ſame day they perform divine ſervice with great ſojem- 
nity in the cathedral of Metz, for the repoſe of his 


ſoul; which ſhews that after his death every body was 


not thoroughly perſuaded of his ſanctity. He had ma- 
ny great virtues, but more of thoſe which conſtitute 
a great monarch than a holy ſaint. 

"Tis remarkable that we find the place of Conſlable 
eſtabliſhed under his reign, though it was not at that 
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height of power and grandeur to which it has fince ar- 
rived ; nevertheleſs it was a very conſiderable employ- 
ment, and whoever was conſtable was alſo commander 
of the king's armies. He was alſo called Comes Stabuli, 
that is, count or intendant of. the king's ſtable ; as we 
are informed by Aaelmus upon the year 807. 

This Adelmus was a Benedictine monk, whom Charle- 
magne greatly loved and eſteemed for his merit: he 
was the author of the hiſtory of France, which Ammo - 
#ius has copied, and inſerted in his own. ; 
We muſt alſo take notice, that it was under the reign 
of this emperor the puniſhment of putting out the eyes 
was firſt uſed in France; and the firſt time was upon the 
diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt the life of the empe- 
ror ; who contented himſelf with ordering thoſe who 
were convicted of being concerned in it, to undergo 
this puniſhment. The cuſtom came originally from 
eaſt, where it was very common. 


The fate of the weſtern empire, from Charles Martel to 
the death of Charlemagne. 


Whilſt Charles Marte! govern'd the kingdom in 
uality of mayor of the palace, Leo III, ſurnamed the 
conomaque, was em in the eaſt. That name had 

been given him, becauſe he had declared himſelf pro- 

tector of the hereſy which tended to aboliſh the images 
of our Saviour and the ſaints: he commanded them to 
be taken out of the churches, and treated whoever op- 
poſed his impiety with great cruelty ; he reigned twen- 
ty-five years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Conflantine 

Copronimus : he was ſurnamed Copronimus from the 

Greek word Körpoc, which ſignifies ordure ; becauſe, at 

that time of his baptiſm he (hit in the font. He was as 

impious as his father, and like him declared himſelf an 
enemy of images, by which he gained the ſurname of 
deonaclaft, that is, an image - breaker, becauſe he com- 
manded all the images that were in the churches to be 
pull'd down and deſtroyed. He died in the year of 
Chriſt 766. ny 
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His ſon Leo ſucreeded him, and died like his fathers, 
without ever doing any thing conſiderable. He leſt for 
ſucceſſor his ſon Conflantine VII, at that time a child, 
under the care of his wife Irene. When Conflantine 
was of age to conduct the empire, Jene refuſed to quit 
the government, which occaſioned an irreconcilable 
enmity between the mother and ſon. At laſt the mo- 
ther, having more addreſs than the ſon, gain'd over 
the ds to her party, who ſeized upon the perſon 
of Conſtantine, and put out his eyes, of which he died 
a few days after, in the year of Chriſt 799. 

Trene, to maintain herſelf in the empire, ſent an am- 
baſſador to the emperor Charlemagne, with propoſitions 
for a marriage between them, and by that means to 
unite the eaſtern and weſtern empires; but before this 
marriage could be concluded, the queen was deprived 
of the empire by the Greeks, after which they elected 
Nicephorus emperor, who concluded a treaty of 
and alliance with Charlemagne, in which he acknow- 
ledg'd him emperor of the eaſt, and ſtil'd him Augu/- 
tus, in the year of Chriſt 802. 


The origin of the Turks. 


During the reign of Con/lantine Copronimus in the 
eaſt, and Pepin le Bref in France, the Turks, a people 
of the province of Turkeftan in Tartary, firſt became 
formidable. Their firſt exploits were in Armenia, 
which they conquer'd and plunder'd ; and then __ 
themſelves in Aſia, which they alſo laid deſolate. They 
embraced the religion of Mabomet, but we do not cer- 
tainly know at what time. As they were a long time 
without having any regular government, ſometimes 
living under kings, and ſometimes in the form of a 
republic ; the eſtabliſhment of their monarchy is not 
fixed till the beginning of the fourteenth- century, under 
Othoman or O/man, the moſt celebrated of their kings 
or emperors ; and it is from him the empire of the 
Turks is called the Ortoman empire. | | 

He was a man of obſc:re birth, but diſtinguiſhed 
merit ; and had all the qualities of a great prince. He 

| ſubjected 
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ſubjected almoſt all ia Minor to his empire; and his 
ſucceſſors greatly augmented his conqueſts. 

Mahomet II became maſter of all Greece by the tak- 
ing of Conftantinop/e, and the death of the emperor 
Conſtantine Paleologus, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, viz. the year 1453. 

After this there remained only the empire of Trebi- 
fond in the eaſt ; comprehending Cappadocia, Paphlago- 
nia, and Pontus, which had been formed into an empire 
by Alexis Comnenus, a prince deſcended from the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, who had fled into 4fia, when 
the tyrant Alexis Ducas uſurped the empire, and put 
all the Comnenians to death he could find, in the year 
of Chriſt 1204. 

Mahomet IT made himſelf maſter of this empire alſo, 

by the taking of Trebi/ond in Cappadocia, together with 

the emperor David Comnenus, in the year of Chriſt 
1461. At laſt, about the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, Selim, ſultan of the Turks, enter'd Africa, and 
made himſelf maſter of the empire of the Mamalukes or 
Saracens, by the conqueſt of all Egypt, in the year of 
Chriſt 1517. | | 

In this manner the empire-of the Turks was eſtabliſh- 
ed upon the ruins of three empires, wiz. , Conflantins- 
ple, Trebiſond, and the Mamalukes. 9 
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LEWISLEDEBONNAIRE, 


Emperor and king of France. 


E WIS, immediately after the death of | Charle- 
magne his father, repaired to Aix la Chapelle, 
which Charlemagne had made the capital of his em- 

Pire, and was there proclaimed king and emperor. 
Pope Stephen V ſoon after came into France, to re- 
joice with him, as he ſaid, upon his acceſſion to the 
imperial dignity. When he approached near Rheims, 
the emperor, who was in that city, came out to meet 
him : and as ſoon as they were within ſight of each 
other, they both deſcended from their horſes, then — 

vance 
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vanced to meet each other, and ſaluted by reciprocal 
embraces : after which they remounted, enter'd Rheims 
together, and from thence continued their journey to- 
wards Aix la Chapelle, The recital of this interview 
between the emperor and the pope is here given, to 
ſhew the ſurprizing difference which has fince appeared 
in the interviews between the emperors or kings and 
the popes. | 

Lewis and his wife Hirmengarda were crowned by 
the pope. The ceremony of this coronation conſiſted 
in the pope's placing a crown of gold enrich'd with 
8 upon their heads, during the celebration of 
maſs. 

This emperor began his reign by firſt reforming the 

icular diſorders of his own family, and then thoſe 

of his kingdom. There were ſhameful irregularities in 
his palace, occaſioned by the wicked and laGvious lives * 
of the princeſſes his ſiſters : bat he baniſhed them from 
the court, and puniſhed with death whoever he found 
to have been concerned in their debauches. 
He made ſeveral ordinances, by which he reſtrain'd 
the luxury of the eccleſiaſtics, and obliged moſt of the 
biſhops to quit the court, and retire to their dioceſes ; 
which irritated and made them murmur againſt him, 
ſaying he was an hypocrite, and more proper to govern 
a monaſtery than an empire: and they from that time 
endeavour'd to draw his children from their lawful obe- 
dience, and perſuaded them to revolt; in which they 
ſucceeded, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


The emperor Lewis gains the Saxons, and renders them 
faithful to him, by his clemency. 


This prince was of a very mild and good natur'd diſpo- 
ſition ; and his clemency, which was ſometimes even too 
great, was the occaſion of his being ſurnam'd the Debon- 
naire. The miſerable condition to which the Saxons were 
reduced excited his compaſhon : he conſider'd that hisfather 
had made moſtdreadful ſlaughter among them,without be- 
ing ablenevertheleſs to reduce them to a perfect obedience. 


| Wherefore he behaved towards them in a quite different 


Vo. I. E manner: 
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manner: he diſcharged them of almoſt all their impoſts, 
rerall'd the governors eſtabliſhed there by his father, 
and left them at full liberty to live and govern them- 
ſelves according to their own laws and cuſtoms. This 
odneſs ſo very ſenſibly touched their hefore invinci- 

le ſpirits, that they promiſed Leævis an inviolable fide- 
lity, which they ever after faithfully obſerved. 
Some time after the Danes having baniſhed Harold 
their king, 'Lewis commanded the Saxons to take u 
arms and re-eſtabliſh him. They embraced this erk 
opportunity of ſhewing their fidelity to the emperor 
with great joy; vanquiſhed the Danes, obliged them to 
ſubmit to the will of the emperor, and reſtore Harold 
to his kingdom; in the year of Chriſt 815. 


The emperor Lewis aſſociates his eldeſt ſon in the empire, 
and makes his other children kings. 


This emperor had three ſons; Lothaire, Pepin, and 
Lewis. His love for them determin'd him to aſſemble 
the parliament at Aix la Chapelle, in which having de- 
clared his deſign of aſſociating his eldeft ſon in the em- 
pire, he plac'd the crown upon his ſon's head himſelf, 
and at the ſame time made Pepin king of Aguitain, and 
Lewis king of Bavaria. 

In this he imitated Charlemagne his father : but as 
his children were of a bad diſpoſition, he had after- 
wards reaſon to repent his having enabled them to rebel 
againſt him, and deprive him of the crown, which 
they did : an ingratitude and impiety that deſerved the 
moſt ſevere chaſtrſements. TRY 

His nephew Bernard king of Italy, thought himſelf 
injured by Lothaire's being made emperor. He ima- 
Hera that heing the ſon of Charlemagne's eldeſt ſon, 

at dignity of right belong'd to him, and not to Lo- 
thaire. 

Wherefore he took up arms againſt the emperor ; but 
had not the courage to maintain himſelf in his enterprize. 
He was aftoniſhed at the numerous forces with which 
Lewis march'd againſt him, and meanly ſurrender'd 
himſelf priſoner without fighting. 5 
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The emperor aſſembled the parliament at Aix, who 
condemn'd Bernard and his -accomplices to death: but 
the emperor contented himſelf with commanding Ber- 
nard's eyes to be put out, of which he died a few 
days after, in the year of Chriſt 818 | 

The ſame year the Norwegians, a kind of pirates in 
the neighbourhood of Denmark, having ravaged the 
coaſts of Flanders, Neuſtria, and Bretagne, the-emperor 


ſent the Saxons into their countty, to puniſn thetn for 


that-enterprize ; which they executed with great cou- 
rage and fidelity. ee VE) ng 


q 1 10 5 W419 , 
The emperor Lothaire is crown'd at Rome by the pope. 


After Lothaire had been aſſociated in the empire by 
his father, pope Paſcal invited him to come and ſpend 
ſome time at Rome e the feaſt of Eaſter. Lotbaire 
having accepted this invitation, was crow ned by Paſcal 
upon Eaſter-Sunday, at the celebration of maſs: and 
during his ſtay at Rome, two of the moſt conſiderable a- 
mong the Romans ſhew'd themſelves very well affected 
to his ſervice : but Ammonivs, the hiſtorian of that time, 
neither ſays how nor why, and gives us a very brief 
and obſcure account of a fa& worthy of being related 
with great minuteneſs and perſpicuity. However, their 
affection for Lothaire diſpleaſed the pope, though he did 
not ſhew it immediately; hut after the departure of 
this emperor, he commanded their eyes to be put out, 
and then beheaded" them in his own palace. The 
emperors thinking this a very ftrange and unaccounta- 
ble action, ſent the abbe de Sz. Waft of Arras, and the 
count de Caire, capital of the Friſons, to Rome, to de- 
mand the reaſon of it from the pope. | 

But the perſons who had been concern'd in their 
execution not being to be found, the two deputies were 
able to diſcover nothing which might prove the pope to 
have commanded it; nor that the affection of theſe 
mM men for the hg ws: Lothaire had been the cauſe 
of their deaths: ſo that the rſiſting in ſaying he 
was not the author of their devs; hor that ks. 
leſs he knew they had been juſtly puniſhed for their 
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crimes, and conſequently that nothing had been done 
contrary to the reſpe& due to the emperors : and hav- 
ing ſworn this upon the bible, they were conſtrained 
to reſt {atisfed upon his oath, in the year of Chriſt 822. 
It is evident from the whole of this affair, that the 
kings of France were judges of the conduct and beha- 
viour of the | «aw and ſovereigns of the city of Rome, 
in quality of kings of 1zaly. 
- 'They had alſo an abſolute authority over the electi- 
on of popes; which plainly appear'd fix years after, 
when Gregory IV having been eleQed by the clergy 
and people of Rome, advice was ient of it to the empe- 
rors; and he was not conſecrated till after they had 
ſent perſons to examine the legality of his election, and 


given their approbation thereof. This was in the year 
of Chriſt 828. 


The children of the emperor Lewis le Debonnaire con- 
| ſpire agaiuft him, 


The emperor Lew:rs was married a ſecond time to 
Judith his relation, the daughter of the earl of Bawa- 
ria, by whom he had a ſon nam'd Charles, who was 
afterwards ſurnam'd 7 he Bald, and became emperor and 
king of France. Judith having an abſolute power over 
the will of her huſband, and paſſionately deſiring to ag- 
grandize her ſon, the emperor, to ſatisfy her continual 
importunities, caus'd the parliament to be aſſembled at 
Worms, and declared his ſon Charles king of Germany. 
- Fudith abuſing the blind complaiſance paid her by 
the emperor, deprived all the grandees from partaking 
in the government of the empire, not excepting even 
the emperor's own children. After which ſhe gave 
the conduct of every thing to Fernard count of Barce- 
lena, whom ſhe loved, and lived with him in ſuch a 
wicked and abandon'd manner, that it became notori- 
ous and obnoxious to the whole kingdom: the empe- 
ror alone remaining blind to an affair which ſo nearly 
concern'd him. This account is given us by the 
monk, who wrote the life of Vuala abbe de Lorbie, and 
had ſome knowledge of thoſe affairs ; he being buy 
| a e 
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the perſon of Vuala, who had been greatly concern'd 
in them, He ſays, ſpeaking of the e IN 
Judith and Bernard, that their Adultery was known by 
all the world. 3 | 
Before this monk's performance appear'd in public, 
we were ignorant of this circumſtance of hiſtory ; and 
it did not appear till towards the end of the year 1677, 


Judith by her behaviour ſo highly incenſed the lords of 
the empire, that they eſpouſed the intereſts of Lothaire | 


and his brothers, and united with them, as they ſaid, to 


remedy the diſorders of the ſtate. Theſe diſorders 


were in effect very great: and if they were not the 
real motives to the enterprizes of the emperor's chil- 
dren, they at leaſt ſerved as a very plauſible pretence 
for them. 4: 

The emperor had ſenſe and penetration enough to 
diſcover their conſpiracy ; but he wanted that firmneis 
and courage ſo neceſſary in a prince that would pre- 
ſerve an abſolute authority over his ſubje&s. EY 

He therefore did not take any of the meaſures 
which he ought to have taken to oppoſe their deſigns. 

Pepin king of Aquitain was the fil. who openly re- 
volted againſt him, he marched with an army againſt 
his father, in the year of Chriſt 829, under pretence of 
chaſtiſing Bernard, for the diſhonour he had brought 
upon the imperial houſe. 


The emperor Lewis le Debonnaire is / zus up in a monaſle= 


ry by his children. 


Pepin having openly revolted againſt his father, ſeiz - 
ed upon the empreſs Judith, and threatened to put her 
to death, if ſhe did not take the veil and go into a nun- 
nery, and perſuade the emperor alſo to ſhut himſelf up 
in a monaſtery, After having compell'd her to pro- 
miſe this, he ſent her to the emperor, whom ſhe with- 
out much difficulty perſuaded to give way to the vio- 
lence of his children ; he promiſed to retire into a mo- 
naſtery, and ordered Judith to take the veil and go in- 
to the abby of the holy croſs at Poitiers. * 

It is ſtrange this emperor ſhould never ſo much as 
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78 The HisroRY of FRANCE, 
endeayour to reſiſt his children, but deliver himſelf up 
to them with a ſtupidity and ſupineneſs that is quite 
unaccountable. The neghgence of the hiſtorians of 
that time is alſo aſtoniſhing : they only give us a very 
brief relation of thefe affairs, withbut taking any no- 
ice of particular circumſtances ; ſo that all we know 


of them is, that Lothaire being returned from 7aly, 


and finding an open revolt againſt his father, he ſeiz- 
ed upon him, ſhut him up in the monaſtery of St. Me- 
dard at Soifſens, and took the government of the em- 
pire upon himſelf. | 
Perhaps this action appeared ſo deteſtable to the 
haſtorians, as indeed it is, that they thought it better to 
let it fink into oblivion, than tranſmit it to poſterity, It 


— 


happened in the year of Chriſt 829. 
The emperor Lewis le Debonnaire is re-eflabliſhed. 


A monk nam'd Gombaut, belonging to the abby of 
St. Medard, in which the emperor was ſhut up, under- 
took to reſtore him to his liberty, and re-eſtabliſh him 
in the imperial dignity. With this deſign he went to 
Pepin, and to Lewis of Bavaria, repreſenting to each 
of them, that their brother Lozharre had uſurped all the 
fovereign authority without ſuffering them to partake 
with him : that ſeeing they were to depend upon ſome- 
body, it was better it ſhould be upon their father, than 
their brother : that they had committed a moſt horrid 
crime, by depoſing him; and that they could no other- 
ways make reparation for it but by endeavouring his 
re-cſtabliſhment. | 
The two princes, who began already to be weary of 
the dominion of their brother, eafily gave ear to 
the propoſitions made by the monk ; and at laſt took 
up arms to compel Lethaire to reſtore their father his 
liberty and empire. Lothaire not being in a condition 
to refiſt them, left the emperor at St. Dennis, where he 
had removed him, and retir'd into Anjou. Pepin and 
Lewis took their father out of that monaftery, put him 
again in poſſeſion of the empire, and marched with 
him againſt Lotbaire; who was forced to ſurrender _ 
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ſelf with all his accomplices. The emperor pardon'd 
his ſon, but delivered his adherents into the hands of 
the officers of juſtice, by whom they were condemned | 
to death: but Levis inſtead of cauſing this ſentence to | 
be executed, contented himſelf with confining them in 774 
monaſteries, from whence they afterwards eſcaped, as 109 
we ſhall ſee, to join again with Lothaire againſt his ff 
father. After this the emperor ſent his children each nf 
into his own kingdom, wiz. Lothaire into Italy, Pepin ul 
into Aquitain, and Lewis into Germany. 

Bernard, who had been accuſed of gallantry with the 


he empreſs, appeared before the parliament aſſembled at 
to Thionville, and offered to juſtify himſelf by ſingle com- 
Tt bat: but no one appearing to maintain the accuſation, 


he was declared innocent ; as was alſo the empreſs, af- 

ter having affirmed upon oath that her accuſers were 
lyers: and the emperor, for the reparation of his ho- 
nour, commanded this juſtification to be publiſhed * f 
throughout the empire, before he received the empreſs j 
into his palace. 


The emperor Lewis is depoſed for the ſecond time, and ſhut i f 
up in a monaſtery by his children. ” 


The weakneſs of Lewis, the wickedneſs of his chil. 1 

dren, and his too great affection for Charles, were the Þ 

occaſion of a ſecond revolt. The three ſons united a- 

ou him, and took to their aſſiſtance all thoſe who q 
ad been confined in the monaſteries as a puniſhment 

for their former rebellion. | 

Lothaire quitted 1taly, bringing with him pope Grego- 
ry IV as a ſanction to his diſobedience, and to hide the 
ſhame of his perficy, under the name and authority of 
the head of the church, He was immediately joined 
by his brothers Pepin and Lewis. 

The emperor march'd againſt them with a great ar- 
my : and being b en. Straſbourg and Baſle 
very near the rebels, the pope went to him, and 
in the name of his children made him ſeveral audacious 
and injurious remonſtrances: to which the emperor re- 
plied as a great emperor ought to a man of his charac- 
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ter, who thus openly favour'd the rebels. Amongſt 

other things he told him, that he could not receive 

* him with that honour and reſpect with which it had 

« been cuſtomary for kings to receive the pope, be- 

_ & cauſe he had come without being ſent for; which 
“none of his predeceſſors had ever done.“ 

The pope ſuffered himſelf to be tranſported by ſuch 
an exceſs of paſſion, that he menaced ſome biſhops 
with excommunication, if they did not abandon Lexis. 
To which thoſe prelates replied, if he excommunicated 
them, they would excommunicate him : upon his return to 
the rebel princes, he heard the emperor and his miniſ- 
ters actually did deſign to depoſe him; at which he was 
ſo aſtoniſhed, that he repented his having engaged in 
the enterprize. But ſome monks by whom he was ac- 
companied, among others Vuala, and the perſon who 
wrote theſe memoirs, furniſhed him with arguments 
and inſtances by which they ſhew*d him, hat the 
was the judge of all men, and no one could either judge or 
depoſe bim; which again encouraged him and diſpell'd 
his fears. - 

During the pope's ſtay with Lewis, it happen'd 
through that emperor's negligence, that his children 
found means to corrupt his troops; in conſequence of 
which he was ſoon afterwards abandoned, and found 
himſelf left almoſt alone in his camp. In this extremi- 
ty the only reſolution he could take was, to deliver him- 
ſelf up to his rebellious children, together with Judith 
his wife, and his ſon Charles, The pope, being 
aſhamed at his having contributed towards this deteſta- 
ble action, returned to Rome. 

Lothaire kept his father priſoner, and in the mean 
time aſſembled the parliament at Compiegne; before 
whom the emperor Lewis being accuſed of ſeveral 
crimes, was condemned, and depoſed. After this con- 
demnation, the unfortunate prince was brought into 
the church; where being upon his knees in the pre- 
ſence of the parliament, he read a writing in which he 
confeſs d himſelf guilty of all the crimes with which 
they had accuſed him; and among the reſt, of having 
himſelf cauſed all the diſorders of the empire by — 
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juſtice. After this they took away his ſword, diveſted 
him of his royal robes, made him put on the habit of oh 
a monk, and then ſhut him up in a monaſtery. | 1 


The emperor Lewis le Debonnaire is again reſtor d to the 0 
| empire. i | 


The Germans appeared fo full of indignation at the 
injuſtice committed upon the. perſon of the emperor | 
Lewis le Debonnaire, at his ſon Lewis of Bavaria, | 
inſtead of confeſſing he had been concerned in it, pro- bs 

| 


teſted it was againſt his will that his father had been 
treated in that manner, and that he was reſolved to 
take up arms for his re-eſtabliſhment. 

For the furtherance of this good deſign, the Ger- 
mans offered him their aſſiſtance: and it 8 neceſſa- 
ry that he ſhould ſhew himſelf in earneſt, he ſent Dra- 
gon Who was his baſtard brother and biſhop of Mentz, 
to his brother Pepin king of Aquitain, to deſire he would 
join with him and compel Lothaire to reſtore their 
father his liberty and empire. 

Pepin being perſuaded by Dragon, marched at the 
head of an army towards Paris, whilſt Lewis did the 
ſame with the Germans; and were joined during their 
march by moſt of the great lords of the empire: ſo that 
Lothaire, ſeeing ſuch great forces ready to fall upon 
him on all hes, retired into Burgundy, leaving his 
father and brother Charles at liberty at St. Dennis, 
where they had been confined. 

Pepin and Lewis, accompanied by all the grandees, 
immediately went to the emperor ; and on ſunday 
during the celebration of maſs, made him in a ſolemn 
manner take upon him all the imperial enſigns, of 
which he had a few months before been ſhamefully 
deprived. 105 | 


Lewis le Debonnaire pardons his ſon Lothaire , and dies. 


| Notwithflanding the repeated commands of the em- 
peror Lewis to his ſon Lothaire, to ſurrender himſelf, aſ- 


{uring him that he ſhould be pardoned, that ungrateful 
E 5 ſon 
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fon rather choſe to endeavour the aſſembling freſh forces 


again to oppoſe his father. 
But as the emperor's army was compoſed of all th 
forces of the empire, and Lothaire being inceffantly 
purſued by them, he was at laſt ſurrounded near Blois, 
tween his father's army and the river Loire; ſo that 
he was compell'd to caſt himſelf at his feet and beg 
en The emperor to puniſh him, only made him 
ear obedience for the future, and then ſent him back 
into 7taly. | | | ; 
Some time after Lothaire obtained leave to come to 
him at Worms, where he had aſſembled the parliament : 
and ſoon after his arrival, he in preſence of the par- 
liament, caſt himſelf at his father's feet, and be- 
fought him to forgive, and if poſſible forget his paſt 
faults : which ſo touch'd the heart of the good empe- 
for, that he gave Lothaire ſeveral new territories, and 
annexed them to thoſe he had already given him. 
Lewis of Bavaria was offended at this liberality of 
the emperor ; and what provoked him ſtill more was, 
that Pepin king of Aguitain dying about this time, 
though he had left two ſons, the emperor nevertheleſs 
gave the kingdom of Aguitain to Charles the fon of Ju- 
ith. Wherefore Lewis, taking umbrage at the great 
Hberalities beſtow'd upon his 3 without any 
thing being given to him, retir'd from the court of his 
father, and took up arms to do himſelf juſtice for the 
wrong which he pretended had been done him. 
The good emperor was ſo greatly chagrin'd at this, 
chat it occaſioned his death; which happened at 
Mayence in the 64th year of his age, and in the year of 


Chriſt 840. He was interr'd in the abby of St. Arnold 
at Mets. 


Spain conguered by the Gaſcons from the Saracens, during 
the reign of Lewis le Debonnaire. 


During the reign of Lewis le Debonnaire, and about 
the year 839, Invic, or Enega Sancho, earl of Bigorre, 
came into Spain at the head of an army of Gaſcons, to 

the relief of the Spaniards in Navarre, who groaned 


under 
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under the oppreſſion of the Saracens. He defeated the 
barbarians, and drove them intirely out of Navarre and 
Arragon. 

The Spaniard: fearing that if this general left them, 
the Saracens would again return and make war upon 
them, deſired him to ſtay and enjoy the fruits of his 
victory, by taking poſſeſſion of a country which he 
had thus conquered. Wherefore at their requeſt he 
remain'd there with the Gaſcons, and took upon him the 
title of king of Navarre. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Garſias, who was alſo 
ſacceeded by his ſon Sancias or Sancho, who got poſ- 
ſeſſion of Caftille, by marrying the daughter and Heir- 
eſs of the count of Caſtile. Sancho had two legitimate 
ſons, nam'd Garſias and Ferdinand; and one baſtard 


ſon nam'd. Sancho. By his will he made Gar/ias king of 
Nawarre, Ferdinand king of Caſbille, and Sancho king of 


Arragon. The deſcendents of theſe three kings by de- 


grees drove the Saracens and Moors out of Spain, which 


at laſt remain'd ſolely and intirely in their poſſeſſion, 
being divided into ſeveral kingdoms, which have fince 
been united, and are at this day reduc'd to two only, 
which are Spain and Portugal. 


The three ſons of Eewis le Debonnaire, after a bloody bat- 
tle, make a new diviſion of the kingdom of France. 


After the death of Lewis le Debonnaire, the emperor 
Lothaire his eldeſt ſon being extremely ambitious, 
thought of nothing but how to become maſter of the 


territories of his brother Char/es. But it being the in- 


tereſt of Lewis king of Bavaria to prevent Lothaire from 


becoming too powerful, he joined with Charles to op- 


poſe his ambitious deſigns. The three brothers being 
in arms, a furious battle was fought between them at 
Fontenay in Auxerrois. A hundred thouſand men were 


left dead upon the field. Lothaire was defeated, and 
forced to fly into his ſtrong holds, being no longer able 
to face his brothers in the field. Nevertheleſs he en- 
deavour'd to aſſemble freſh forces, and call'd the Vor- 
mans to his aſſiſtance; but thoſe barbarians were of no 
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ſervice to him: for they returned without doing any 
thing more than plundering all the places through 
which they paſſed, At laſt he was compell'd to come 
to an agreement with his brothers, by which a new di- 
viſion of the French empire was made between them. 
Charles had eaſt France, that is, the part which from 
that time was, and is ſtill call'd France. Lewis had 
- weſt France, otherwiſe call'd Germany, comprehending 
all that now goes under that name ; and was from 
hence call'd The Germanic. The emperor Lothaire had 
the kingdom of 7taly, Provence, and Auſtraſia, which 
then comprehended what we now call the three biſhop- 
rics, and the Low-Countries, From this time the name 
of Auſtraſia was loſt, all theſe countries being call'd 
from Lothaire, Lotharingia ; from whence by corruption 
is derived the word Lorraine; in the year of Chriſt 843. 


The Normans ravage France during the diſcord between 
the children of Lewis le Debonnaire. 


Peace did not ſubſiſt long between the children of 
Lewis le Debonnaire. They ſoon took up arms, and 
made war upon each other in a moſt cruel manner. 

Charles was driven out of his dominions by Lewis 
the Germanic, who was aſſiſted in that enterprize by the 
treachery of Guanelon archbiſhop of Sens, at which 
place he caus'd himſelf to be crown'd king of France 
by that archbiſhop. This traitor's perfidiouſneſs was 
held in ſuch horror and deteſtation, that ever ſince that 
time it has been uſual, in deſcribing a man remarkably 
treacherous, to call him Guanelon, But Charles was 
ſoon afterwards ſo happy as to regain his dominions, 
through the fidelity of his ſubjects, who united and 
forced Lewis to abandon them. 

During theſe civil wars, the Normans enter'd France 
by coming up the Seine, even as far as Paris, plunder'd 
the abby of St. Germain des Prez, and then return'd in- 
to Fries land, where they had eſtabliſhed themſelves. 
Not long after they returned, landed at the entrance of 
the river Loire, and ravaged the whole country as far 
as the city of Angers, of which they made RN 
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ny maſters. From thence they ſpread themſelves in- 
gh to the neighbouring countries, took and plundered ſe- 
ne veral towns, among others Xaintes, Limoges, and Angou- 
li- leſme. But at laſt king Charles having aſſembled a nu- 
n. merous army, beſieged them in Angers, compell'd them 
m to ſurrender, and made them purchaſe permiſſion to re- 
id turn into their own country by paying him a large ſnm 
18 of money. 
m | 
id The emperor Lothaire quits the empire and turns monk : the 
h reign of Lewis his eldeft ſon, and the death of Lothaire 
2 his ſecond ſon. 
Ie 
d The emperor Lothaire being weary of life and the 
n fatigues neceſſarily attending it, quitted the empire, and 
. left it, and the kingdom of 1taly, to his eldeſt ſon Lew- 
is; and to his ſecond ſon Lothaire he left the province 
1 of Lorraine; after which he retir'd into a monaſtery, 


where he put on the habit of a monk, and died there a 
few months after in the year of Chriſt 855. h 
f Lewis reigned peaceably for twenty years, though 
| without doing any thing very conſiderable. The moſt 
remarkable incident that happen'd during his reign, 
was the death of his brother Lothaire, whom ſome hiſ- 
torians have call'd king of France, though he was only 
l ſovereign of Provence and Lorraine, Charles the Bald be- 
? ing at that time the real king of France. 
ö Lothaire paſſionately loving his concubine Valarada, 
5 
| 


vv 


cauſed his marriage with the queen his wife to be diſ- 
ſolved, by a ſynod of biſhops aſſembled at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, upon a falſe accuſation of adultery : after which 
he eſpouſed Waldrada. 

= Pope Nicholas I. reverſed the ſentence of this ſynod, 
excommunicated Waldrada, and menaced Lothaire with 
excommunication alſo, if he did not retake his wife 
Teutperge. This is the firſt time the popes took the li- 
berty of meddling in the affairs of the kings of | 
France. Immediately after N:cho/as I. died: but Aari- I 
an II. his ſucceſſor threatening Lothaire in the ſame il 
manner, that prince went to Rome ; and to appeaſe the 
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pope, folemnly made oath that he had quitted ala- 
rada, and would never ſee her more. 

It is probable this deference ſhewn by the king to 
the pope, as well as the authority with which the pope 
acted in this affair, were occaſioned by the diſagree- 
ment at that time ſubſiſting between the kings, each of 
them being deſirous to gain the favour of the pope, 
who taking advantage of their diſcords began to aſſume 
an authority unknown to his predeceſſors. However, 
let that be as it will, Lothaire took this oath in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, and received the ſacrament upon 
it, from the hands of the pope himſelf: and all the 
French lords took the ſame oath for the king in the 
ſame manner. * This account is given us in the 
manner we have related it, by Reginon abbe 
de Pruim, of the order of St. Bennet in the biſhopric 
of Treves, He was a cotemporary hiſtorian living at 
that time, and died at the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury. He ſays that the pope, in adminiſtering the 
communion, ſaid to each of them, F what you ſay is 
true, may the body of our Lord be to your ſalvation; and 
that, as they had every one of them taken a falſe oath 
(for they very well knew Lothaire never deſigned to 

uit Valdrada) they all died in a miſerable manner the 
fame year, before they left Italy, and among the reſt 
the king himſelf, who died a month after, in the year 
of Chriſt 868. | 


CHARLES the BALD, 


Emperor and king of France, erefts the kingdom of Arles. 


HE emperor Lewis being dead without male 
children, Charles the Bald, king of France, im- 
mediately went into tay, gain'd the pope by dint of 
money and caus'd himſelf to be declared and crowned 
emperor and king of /zaly, in excluſion of his nephew 
Carloman, the ſon of Lewis the Germanic, who' was 
come into 1taly with the ſame deſign in the year of 

Chriſt 876. 
The 
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The new emperor to ſhew his ſuperiority over kings, 
erected the kingdom of Arles, which comprehended all 
Provence and part of Dauphin ; and appointed HBoxon 
to be king of it: Bozon was his wife's brother, and 
ſon of the daughter of the laſt emperor Lewzjs, who died 
without male children. , | 

We ſhall ſee hereafter how the kingdom of Arles was 
united to that of Burgundy, erected towards the end of 
this century. 515 11 


The death of Charles the Bald. 


Carloman, being highly provoked at his uncle's ſup- 
planting him, took up arms to be revenged, but ſoon 
after made peace with him, .and then turned his rage 
againſt pope John VIII. who had crowned Charles em- 
peror. He entered Italy with an army, and fell upon 
the lands of the church, at that time alſo attacked by 
the Saracens. Charles the Bald being called upon by 
the pope, came into /zaly to his aſſiſtance. We are 
ignorant what he did there; but upon his return through 
the Alps, he was treacherouſly poiſoned by Sedecias a 
jew, his phyſician, in the year of Chriſt 878, | 

It was this emperor who eftabliſhed Landy fair at St. 
Dennis, held in the month of June, at the feaſt of St. 
Barnaby. It had been eſtabliſhed at Aix la Chapelle by 
Charlemagne, and was commonly call'd L'indice de Char- 
lemagne, that is, the fair ordered or indicted by Char- 
lemagne. Charles the Bald transferred it to St. Dennis, 
where it ſtill preſerved the name of L';ndice, which has 
ſince been corrupted into Lendite or Lanay. 


The hiflory of pope John, or Joan, 


This ſtory is a mere fiction invented by the pope's 
enemies, who. ſay, that during the reign of the empe- 
ror Charles le Bald, the papal chair was fill'd by a wo- 
man. She was, ſay they, a perſon of good underſtand- 
ing, who having always conceal'd her ſex, and having 
acquired great learning in her ſtudies at Athens, ſhe by 
degrees roſe to all the eccleſiaſtical dignities ; and — 
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her merit was at laft elevated to the ſovereign pontifi- 
cate, and took the name of Jobn. In this eminent 
ſtation, ſay they, ſhe' led a moſt abandoned and laſci- 
vious life with one of her domeſtics, by whom ſhe was 
with child, and was delivered in the midſt of a ſolemn 
8 to the great ſcandal of the whole church. 

ut the whole of this ridiculous fable has no other foun- 
dation than in the imaginations of ſome hiſtorians, who 
have taken the liberty to write it. 

An evident proof of its falſity appears from this; that 
thoſe who wrote it lived above two hundred years after 
the time in which they ſay that pope lived; and before 
them no body had ever ſaid any thing about it. From 
Whence then had they their authority ? - 

They alſo place the pontificate of this pope between 
thoſe of Leo IV, and Bennett III; though it is certain, 
by the general agreement of all hiſtorians, that Leo IV, 
was immediately ſucceeded by Bennett III, and more- 
over, that the deputies from the council of Soiſſons being 
gone to Rome to give an account of the proceedings of 
that council to Leo IV, they found him dead, and Ben- 
nett elected in his place: the interval not being more 
than nine days between the death of one, and the elec- 
tion of the other. 


What occafioned the fabulous ftory of pope Joan. 


It is believed that pope John VIII, who lived under 
the reign of Charles the Bald, gave occafion to the fa- 
ble of pope Joan. His complaiſance for the emperor 
Baſil, in re-eſtabliſhing Photius in the ſee of Conſlanti- 
nople, was looked upon as a weak action, and occa- 
fion'd many writers in his time, to ſay John had acted 
like a woman, and wanted ſpirit and vigour to maintain 
what had been decreed by a general council. 

Photius was a man of quality, of great knowledge 
and underſtanding, who had uſurped the ſee of Conſtan- 
tinop/e contrary to the right of St. Ignatius, its lawful 
patriarch, who had been deprived of it by Bardas the 
emperor Michae['s uncle. Pope Nicholas I, excommu- 
nicated him, and he in return excommunicated the 

Pope; 
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pope ; but was afterwards baniſhed by the emperor 
Michal who reſtored St. Ignatius, and again excommu- 
nicated Photius in a council held at Conftantinople ; 
which was the eighth general council. 

The fathers of this council, to ſhew their abhorrence 
of Photius's impiety, figned his condemnation, not with 
ink, but with the blood of Chriſt, conſecrated for that 
purpoſe, 

After the death of St. Ignatius, Photius gain'd the 
eſteem of the emperor Baſil. and at his requeſt, obtain d 
leave from pope John VIII, to be re eſtabliſhed in the 
ſee of Conſtantinople ; and this complaiſance ſhewn by 


the pope for the emperor was univerſally condemned as 


a weak action. : 

A Grecian hiſtorian nam d Nicetas, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, ſays, Photius made uſe of the fol- 
lowing artifice to gain the eſteem of the emperor Baf. : 


he compoſed the genealogy of his family, in which he 


made him deſcended from Tiridatet king of Armenia. 
And to make it paſs the more effectually upon him, he 
wrote it in form of a propheſy, containing a liſt of the 
deſcendents of king Taridates the laſt of whom he de- 
ſcribed in ſuch a manner, as to give the exact portrait 
of Fafii: but he call'd him Beclas, which name he had 
compoſed from the firſt letter of the name of Baſil which 
is B, the firſt of the empreſs Eudox:a his wife, and the 
firſt of his four ſons, Con/iantine, Leo, Alexander, and 
Steſhanus. It was wrote upon an old*parchment, in 
Alexandrian characters, that it might have all the ap- 
pearances of antiquity. After this Photius put it into 
the hands of Theophanes the emperor's librarian, and his 
intimate friend; who ſhew'd it to Bail as a great cu- 
riofity, which he had found in his library : and now 
nothing was wanting but an explanation of it, for 
which the librarian took care to inform Bafi/, no one 
was ſo proper as Photius. So Photius was ſent for, who 
explain'd it in ſuch a manner as intirely gain'd him the 
eſteem of Baſil the emperor. 

This patriarch wrote ſeveral pieces; of which we 


have particularly one greatly eſteemed, entitled The Li- 


brary of Photius ; which contains an examen of about 
280 
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280 antient authors. It was written in Greek and tran- 
flated into Latin; and is looked upon as one of the 
moſt excellent works of antiquity. 


* 


LEWIS the STAMM E REER, 


7 King F France and emperor. 1 
E WIS ſurnam'd the Stammerer, ſon of Charles the 8 
Bald, in order to ſucceed his father, and gain the K 
affection of the great men of the kingdom, whom he bei 
found rather inclined towards the kings of Germany 0 
than himſelf, diſtributed to ſome of them earldoms, to 4 
others dutchies, and to others abbies, and granted them 10 
whatever they aſked of him. This was the original of 15 
all thoſe dutchies, earldoms, and lordſhips, which we 
ſee diſmembred from the crown, and erected into ſepa - F 
rate ſovereignties ; ſuch as the dutchy of Aguitain, the iy 
earldoms of Holland, Main, Anjou, and many others. | 
Having in this manner contented all, he cauſed himſelf 


to be crowned and conſecrated king of France by Hinc- b 
mar archbiſhop of Rheims, a prelate of great merit; 7 
and was afterwards crowned emperor by pope 7 obn 

VIII, who had fled into France to avoid the perſecution 

of his enemies. , 
The merit ofsthis prince occaſioned great things to be |; 
expected from him ; but he had ſcarce reigned a year, 

when he fell ſick and died at Compeigne, having ordered 
his eldeſt ſon Lewis to be crowned king, in the year of | 
Chriſt 880. 

He left the empreſs with child, and appointed Eudes 

earl of Paris, ſon of Robert earl of Anjou, tutor to the 

child which ſhould be born. It proved to be a ſon, 

which was named Charles, and ſurnamed the Simple, - 
from the weakneſs of his underſtanding. 


V 


(91) 
LEWIS ond CARLOMAN. 
Charles the Groſs is crowned emperor. 


HOUGH the emperor Lewts the Stammerer at 
his death appointed his eldeſt ſon Leauis to be 
crowned alone, nevertheleſs the grandees, to preſerve 
peace in the royal houſe, reſolved to crown his brother 
Carloman with him. 
-. The common opinion is, that Lewis and Carloman, 
being baſtards of the emperor Lei, were only ap- 
pointed regents of the kingdom, till the child which 
ſhould be born of the emperor's widow, ſhould be of 
age to govern himſelf, in caſe it proved a ſon ; and 
that it was with this intention the emperor at his death 
appointed Eudes tutor to that child. Let this be as it 
will, 'tis certain Lewis and Carloman reigned together, 
Boron king of Arles, duke of Pavia and Milan, re- 
volted ; and openly declared he aſpired to the crown, 
by the pretended right of his wife Hermengarda, only 
daughter to the emperor Lewis, ſon of the emperor 
Lethaire. | | 
Lewis and Carl:man aſſembled an army and march'd 
againſt him. Whilſt they were engaged in this war, 
and at the time they were befieging the city of Vienna, 
Charles the Groſs, their couſin-german, ſon of Lewis 
the Germanic, came into /taly, and cauſed himſelf to be 


crowned emperor by pope John VIII, in the year of 


Chriſt 880, 

Lewis and Carloman, having reduced Boxon to obe- 
dience, turned their arms againſt the Normans, who 
having made themſelves maſters of Neuftria, ravaged all 
Trance. They defeated them in many encounters, and 
made them twice raiſe the fiege of Paris. Theſe two 
princes reigned but a ſhort time. Lewis died in the 
third year of his reign, and Carloman in the fifth, by a 


wound he received in the chace from a boar. 


It 
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It is ſaid by an hiſtorian, that he left a ſon named 
Lewis, and ſurnamed Nihil fecit, or one that has done 
nothing; but it was the common opinion, that he 
died without children, in the year of Chriſt 885. 


elected the emperor Charles the Groſs their ki 
reign of this emperor in France was but ſhort ; 


had ſcarce enough to keep him alive. 
few months after. 


yet depart from the family of Charlemagne. 


Charles the Groſs. 


emperor Arnold. 


Emperor and king of France, his death. 


A2 the death of Lewis and Carloman, though 
Charles the Simple was lawful heir to the crown, 


nevertheleſs he being but a child, and the French having 
need of a vigorous prince to oppoſe the Normans, they 


CHARLES he GROSS, 


The 


"Br about 


two years after his election, he fell into a weakneſs and 
diſorder of mind, which obliged the French to chooſe 
another king. As to the Germans, they appointed Ar- 
nold his nephew, baſtard of Carloman the Germanic, to 
be his guardian, and govern the empire in his place : 
but Arnold, not being contented with the title of guar- 
dian, took that of emperor, and allowed the emperor 
his uncle ſo poor a pittance for his ſubſiſtence, that he 


Charles being thus deprived of every thing, died a 
He is the laſt king of France that 
was emperor, though the empire nevertheleſs did not 


The eflabliſhment of the ſecond kingdom of Burgundy, 
from the death of Lewis the Stammerer, d that of 


During this changing of kings, Ra/ph, nephew of 
Bexon king of Arles, declared himſelf king of Burgun- 
dy, and was maintained in the uſurpation of it by the 
In this manner was eſtabliſhed the 


ſecond kingdom of Burgunay, in the year of Chriſt _ 
e 


Eu 
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We do not certainly know what this kingdom at firſt 
comprehended ; but a few years afterwards, that of Ar- 
les was united with it; and the two made one, which 
was indifferently called the kingdom of Burgundy, or 
the kingdom of Arles, and at that time comprehended 
Provence, Savoy, Viennois, and Burgundy Juranne ; 
that is, the of Burgundy ſituate near mount 
Jura, or St. Claude, which is now called the county of 
Burgundy. The dutchy of / urgundy was not compre- 
bended in it; for there was at the ſame time a king of 
Burgundy and a duke of Burgundy. This ſecond king- 
dom laſted but 144 years. 

We ſhall ſee, ſoon after the beginning of the eleventh 
century, how from its ruins were formed the provinces 
of Burgundy, Provence, Viennois, and Savoy. 


CHARLES the SIMPLE. 


Eudes regent of the kingdom, and governor to Charles 
| the Simple. 


7 HE French not thinking Charles the Groſs, from 
the weakneſs of his "underſtanding, capable of 
governing the ſtaie, had recourſe to their lawful king 
Charles the Simple, whom they had rejected on account 
of his youth. They appointed Eudes earl of Paris to 
be his governor, and declared him, not regent, but king 
of the 3 ; and to give him the greater authority 
in the government, cauſed him to be crowned and con- 
ſecrated by the archbiſnop of Sens, with the ſame cere- 
monies uſed in the coronation of kings. 

The deplorable condition to which the kingdom was 
reduced, obliged them to do this; for even the French 
' themſelves had diſmember'd it on all ſides, and the Nor- 
mans had laid it waſte and deſolate by their continual 
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inroads : beſides, Eudes was a man of very great merit, 
which had gained him the intire affection of the French. 
Hiſtorians are not agreed touching his conduct to- 
wards the king, of whom he was governor: the moſt 
antient of them, which is the unce tain continuer of 
Ammonius, lays, his fidelity to him was inviolable to the 
day of his death: but others ſay, that from grovernor 
he became uſurper, and when Charles endeavour'd to 
et poſſeſſion of his kingdom, maintained himſelf in the 
overeign authority againſt him, by force of arms. 
However it might be, it is certain he reigned ten years, 
and did not reſtore the kingdom to Charles the Simple 
till his death, in the year of Chriſt goo. 
le is ſaid to be the firſt who took for arms a ſhield 
covered with an uncertain number of flower-de laces, 
which were preſerved till the time of Philip of Valois, or 
Charles IV. who reduced them to three only. 

We muſt take notice, that the hiſtory which continues 
that of Ammonius, is not the work of one only, (for if it 
had he muſt have lived 200 years) but of ſeveral, who 
have added what paſted in their on times, to what 
they found wrote of the times preceding. The firſt of 
theſe writers, who lived in the time of Lewis le Debon- 
zaire, was an able aſtrologer; and for his knowledge, 
was greatly eſteemed by the-emperor, as he himſelf tell 
us in his hiſtory, 


| Pope Formoſa is cendemm d after bis death. 


During the reign or regency of Eudes, there hap- 

ned a very extraordinary and unexampled incident at 
Rome, which was the condemnation of pope Formaſa 
after his death. The life of this pope had been very 
ſtrict and unblameable in every reſpect, and he had go- 
vern'd the church with great wiſdom. 
At the time of his ceQion to the papal dignity, he 
was biſhop of Porto, à city of Italy at the mouth of the 
Tyber. Now the canons, that is, the eccleſiaſtical 
laws or ordinances made by the councils, forbad all 
biſhops to quit one biſhoprick for another: but Formo/a 
being lawfully elected pope, quitted his biſhopric un 
. that 


CHARLES the SIMPLE. 935 
that of Rome. Pope Stephen VII, his ſucceſſor, and in- 


veterate enemy, took occaſion from thence to treat 
him in a moſt ignominious manner after his death. * 


1 He cauſed his body to be taken up after its inter- 1 
7 ment, and having placed it in the papal chair, in the 1 
- pontifical robes, and m preſence the clergy and i 
0 people. he reproached him with having violated the ol 
> rules of the church by quitting his ſpouſe for another, 1 
0 formally condemned him as though he had been alive, ö 1 
. ſtripped him of the pontifical robes, cut off the fingers 1 
5 of his hand with which be gave his benediftion, and '$ 
7 then commanded his body to be caſt into the river Tyber 1 
with a ſtone about his neck, in the year 897, or 898. 
4 : 
> TENTH CENTURY. 
8 Charles the Simple gives Neuſtria 79 the Normans, 
it which from thence is called Normandy. 
g Charles ſon of the emperor Lewis the Stammerer, was F 
f ſurnam'd the Simple, from the fimplicity or weakneſs of 3 
. his underſtanding. Some hiſtorians nevertheleſs pre- \| 
e, tend he wanted neither underſtanding nor courage; and 9 
1s that he was ſurnam'd the Simple towards the end of his 4} 
reign, for ſuffering himſelf to be too eaſily deceived 1 
by Heribert earl of Vermandbis, againſt whoſe treache- 9 
ry he ought to have been upon his guard. | 4 
He found the Normans were ſo thoroughly eſta- 1 
p- bliſh'd in France, and ſo formidable by their numerous 1 
at armies, that he judged it moſt prudent to make peace 4 i 
2 with them. It was therefore concluded on condition, 9 
ry that Rollo or Rhou duke or prince of the Normans, 48 
0. ſhould embrace chriſtianity, and then ſhould eſpouſe 1 
Gifle or Gillette, the king's daughter, who for dowry ; 4 
he ſhould, have all Neuſtria, of which the Normans had 8 
he been in poſſeſſion for ſome years. In this manner 4 
al Neuftria was given to the Normans, on condition that 9 
all they ſnould render fealty and homage for it to the king; 1 
7 and from them it was called Normandy. It is uncertain 1 
or in 1 
at if 
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in what year this happened; though it was between 
go1, and 912. | g 

It is ſaid, that when Rho/ho was to render homage 
to the king, he refuſed to ſubmit to it; becauſe, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, the ceremony 
was perform'd by kiſſing the king's foot; therefore he 
ſent one of his officers to pay the homage in his name; 
but the officer, pretending to take the king's foot to 
ſalute it, ſeized upon it ſo roughly, that he threw him 
down. He perhaps might do this without deſign, and 
only through aukwardneſs ; tho' perhaps alſo he ma- 
liciouſly did it on purpoſe. 

Rhallo had no children by Ge; nevertheleſs, his 
ſon William, ſurnamed Long-fword, ſucceeded to the 
dutchy of Normandy ; becauſe it had been given Rhol- 
fo to him and his poſterity. Rhollo was a prince of 
great merit, who principally made himſelf beloved and 
reſpected by his ſubjects by his exemplary juſtice : and 
it it ſaid, the veneration the Normans preſerved for his 
memory, gave occaſion to the Cry of Haro uſed in 
Normandy. For after his death, when any one was op- 
preſſed by the violence or injuſtice of a ſuperior, 5 
called upon the name of duke Rhollo or Rhou, who 
paſſed for one of the juſteſt princes in the world, and 
cried, Ha Rhou! immediately upon his pronouncing 
this name, the officers of juſtice were obliged to take 
cognizance of his complaint, and do him juſtice, 
Me do not know how this cuſtom came to be eſta- 
bliſhed ; but it is beljeved it began to be in uſe ſoon 
after the death of NVollo. 

The ſame cry is till uſed upon ſome occaſions in 
Normandy ; but inſtead of Ha Rhou, they ſay in a ſin- 
gle word, Haro. 


Robert earl of Paris w/urps the crown. 


Robert earl of Paris, brother of Eudes, who had 
reigned before Charles the Simple, ſeeing moſt of the 
French made but very little account of Charles, was ſo 
bold as to aſpire to the royal authority ; and m_ = 


ſo 
this 
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deſign he inſinuated to them, that Charles being inca- 
pable of governing, the kingdom belonged to him as 
lawful heir to Eudes. To theſe infinuations he added 
large promiſes ; and at laſt ſucceeded fo far, as to gain 
the affection of the moſt confiderable among them; 
and with their conſent was crowned king by the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. 

Charles took up arms againſt this rebel, and gave 
him battle near Soiſſons, in which Robert was ſlain; and 
tis believed, by the hand of the king himſelf, But the 
victory was doubtful, the number of lain and priſoners, 
being equal on both ſides. Nevertheleſs the courage 
of Charles failed him, and he abandon'd the field of 
battle, as though he had been conquered. 

Robert left two heirs of his ambition, both of great 
courage; one of them was Hugh his ſon, who merited 
the ſurname of Great: the other was Heribert his ſon- 
in-law. The retreat of Charles greatly encouraged 
them, and rendered their party ſo' ftrong, that the 
unfortunate prince was compelled to ſue for peace. 

Heribert upon this occaſion ated with great perfi- 
diouſneſs ; for having drawn Charles the Simple to St. 
Quintin under pretence of treating, he ſeized him, 
and ſhut him up in a priſon at Pærona, where he died 
ſeven or eight years after. = 

Ogines the wife of Charles, being informed of this 


treachery practiſed upon the king her huſband, fled 


with her ſon Lewis, then about four or five years old, 
to her brother the king of England, in the year of 
Chriſt 923. | 
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Ring or duke of Burgundy, 76 elected king of 


France. 


Lewis d'Outremer is recalled from England, and reſtored 
to the kingdom of his father, 


UG H the Great was ſo well beloved by the 
| French, that they reſolved to ele& him king in 
the place of Charles the Simple ; but he was content 
with having deprived his enemy of the crown, and 
refuſed to be elevated to a dignity in which he perhaps 
thought it might be difficult to maintain himſelf. 
Wherefore he elected Rodo/ph or Ralph king of Bur- 
gundy, who was the grandſon or nephew of Bozor king 
of Arles. Some hiſtorians call him king, and others 
duke of Burgundy. Ht was crowned and conſecrated 
at Sorfſons. . | | 

He reigned twelve or thirteen years, and was almoſt 
2 engaged in ſuppreſſing the continual revolts of 
Heribert. 

After his death, Hugh the Great ſtill refuſing to be 
king, and not approving of Heribert to be fo, Lewis, 
ſon of Charles the Simple, was recalled from Englaul, 
by an embaſly, of which William archbiſhop of Sens 
was the chief. Thus Lewis XIV was reſtored to the 
kingdom of his father. He was conſecrated at Laon 
Þy the archbiſhop of R heim, and ſurnamed 4 Outremer, 
becauſe he came from beyond ſea; in the year of 
Chriſt 937. 


I what manner the empire was trangferr'd from the 
race of Charlemagne, to the Teutonic princes. 


The 
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The emperor Arnold, whom the Germans had elected 
in place of Charles the Groſs his uncle, reigned but 
twelve years. He was a wiſe and warlike prince, 
who had gloriouſly ſucceeded in all his enterprizes. 
He drove Gay duke of Spoletta out of Italy, who had 
been crowned emperor by pope Formo/a ; defeated the 


Saracens, who had made themſelves maſters of Cala- 


bria; and in fine, made himſelf feared and reſpected 
by all his enemies. But in the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes 
he diſcovered that his wife, whom he paſſionately lov- 
ed, led a wicked and abandoned life ; and being tho- 
roughly convinced of it, it ſo greatly chagrin'd him, 
that he fell ſick and died, in the year of Chriſt 88g. 
The Germans Choſe his ſon Lewis, then a child, to 
ſucceed him ; and gave the charge of his education to 
Hatto archbiſhop of Mayence, and Otho duke of Saxe. 
Lewis reigned ot thirteen years, and died without 
doing any thing memorable, leaving no children. 


The States of Germany being aſſembled, choſe Othe . 


duke of Saxe to ſucceed him : but this prince finding 
himſelf too old to diſcharge his duty as he ought, 
perſuaded them to chuſe Conrad duke of Franconia. 
Conrad was his enemy, yet becauſe he thought him 
highly worthy of the empire, he adviſed the Germans 
to ele& him, which they did accordingly, in the year 
12. 
v In this manner the empire was transferred from the 
race of Charlemagne to the Teutonic princes. ; 


The Teutons were a nation ſprung from the Ci, 
who had eſtabliſhed themſelves in Germany before the 


race of Charlemagne: and all the German princes that 


were not of the race of Charlemagne, were of this 

nation. » enn 
In proceſs of time, the Germans and Teutont became 
ſo confounded together, that there was no longer any 
diſtinction; and they were all comprehended under 

the general name of Germans. enn 
Conrad, having govern'd the empire ſeven years, 
left it at his death to Henry duke of Saxe, the ſon of 
Ortho. And as a teſtimony of gratitude towards Ortho, 
F 2 who 
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who had ſo generouſly ceded the empire to him, he 
c_ Henry to be elected his ſucceſſor before he 
The emperor Henry was ſurnamed the Bird catcher, 
becauſe he took great delight in that amuſement, and 
was diverting himſelf with it when advice was brought 
him of his election. 
Henry the Bird-catcher reigned like a great, juſt, and 
victorious prince, for the ſpace of ſeventeen years; 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ortho I, ſurnamed the 
Great, for the greatneſs of his actions. | 
Otho is ſaid to be the founder of the dutchies, 
marquiſates, and earldoms, dependent upon the em- 
pire; that is, he gave the title of dukes, marquiſes, 
and earls to the lords who poſſeſſed them. He began 
kis reign in the year of Chriſt 936. 


LEWIS IV, 


Surnamed DOUTREMER;, 


Eu 4Outremer reigned eighteen years, during 
E. which he was engaged in continual wars with 
the Normans, and with Hugh the Great, who made uſe 
of the Normans to divide the king's forces, and pre- 
vent them from falling intirely upon himſelf. 

Lewis had. great courage, but little prudence ; for 
inftead of gaining the affection of Hugh, who was more 
powerful than him, he declared bimielf his enemy. 

Hugh having perſuaded the Normans to take up 
arms, aſſembled his own forces, and gave battle to 
the king near Laon, and defeated him. This victory 
gained by Hugh was followed by almoſt a general re- 
volt of the whole kingdom. But pope Stephen VIII 
having declared himſelf for the king, prevailed ſo far 


by 


— 


conv 
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by his addreſs and authority, and by menacing the re- 
bels with excommunication, that at laſt affairs were 


brought to an accommodation, his ſubjects returned to 


their obedience, and the wing remained, at leaſt for 


ſome time, in peace with Hugh, About this time the 


king had a very favourable op ity to become maſ- 
ter of Normandy, which he did not neglect, but was 
unſucceſsful in the attempt. p | 
Arnold earl of Flanders had cauſed William duke of 
Normandy to be treacherouſly aſſaſſinated: William left 
but one ſon named Richard, then very young, and ſaid 


by ſome to be a baſtard. Lerois artfully allured him 


to his court. then ſeized upon his perſon, and immedi- 
ately marched into Normandy to reduce it under his 
obedience. His ſucceſs there at firſt was good, the 
principal places having ſurrendered to him : but havin 
afterwards imprudently entered into a ſmall village, 
not named, with but few followers, the Normans per- 
ceiving themſelves the moſt numerous, ſeized him and. 
conveyed him to Roan, before the troops that followed 
him knew he was taken. 

The Normans kept him priſoner, till he had ſet their 
duke at liberty; and reſtored his conqueſts in Nor- 
mandy, | | 

The reſt of the life of Lewis d Outremer was em- 
ployed in continual wars and diſputes with Hugh the 
Great. Having reigned eighteen years he fell ſick and. 
died at Rheims, in the year of Chriſt 956. 


LOTHATIRE IL 


The death of Hugh the Great. 


E WIS d' Ontremer left two ſons, Lothaire and 
Charles, The queen their mother ſeeing the 
F 3 kingdom 


- 
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thinking herſelf able to preſerve it for her children, 
had recourſe to Hugh himſelf, who ſhe knew had a 
great ſoul, and put the two princes under his protecti- 
On. Hugh, who was of a truly generous diſpoſition, 
received the mother and her children with the higheſt 
reſpe& and affection, cauſed Lothaire to be crowned, 
and was himſelf his tutor, 

As to Charles, he remained without any partition ; 
a thing till then unexampled, the children of the pre- 
ceding kings having always divided the kingdom of 
their father between them. | 

After Hugh had ſettled the ſovereign authority in 
Lothaire, and put the kingdom in the beſt condition 
it was poſſible, he died, extremely old, and was in- 
terred at St. Dennis. We find him in hiſtory often 
call'd Hugh the Abbot, which was becauſe he poſſeſſed 
the abbies of St. Dennis, St. Germain dex Prez, and St. 
Martin de Tours which he had inherited from his fa- 
ther, and in like manner left them at his death to 
Hugh Capet his fon, who quitted them, and placed 
eccleſiaſtical abbots in them, even before he had ob- 
tained the crown. 

It was the cuſtom of thoſe times, for the great lords 
to poſſeſs the abbies from father to ſon, as a particu- 
lar inheritance. 


The emperor Otho II gives Lorraine to Char- 
les, brother of Lothaire. 


LEWIS V. 
The laſt king of the race of Charlemagne f 
T* HE emperor Otho I had uſurped Lorraine from 


; France. And the emperor Ortho II, his ſon and 
"0623-04 ſucceſſor, 
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ſucceſſor, ſeeing, Let haire was making preparations to 
retake it, gave it as a dutchy dependent upon the em- 
pire, to Charles the king's brother, who had nothing 
given him at the death of his father. 

This liberality, as O-ho hoped it would, occaſioned 
frifes and animoſities between the two brothers, and 
attached Charles to the intereſts and ſervice of the em- 
peror ; but this attachment of his to the Germans, eſ- 
tranzed from him the affections of the French, and: 
was the cauſe of his being deprived of the ſueceſſion 
to the crown, as we ſhall hereafter ſee. 

Lothaire entered Lorraine, reduced it under his obe- 
dience, and even. penetrated as far as Aix /a Chapelle,. 
which he ſurprized, and was very near taking the em- 
peror there, who with great difficulty eſcaped. 

But a few months afterwards the emperor had the 
ſame advantages over the king. He compelled him 
to quit all his conqueſts, and purſued him with an army 


of ſixty thouſand men as far as the city of Paris, 
which he. beſieged, after having ravaged the whole 


country. But the taking of that city appearing im-. 
poſſible, he raiſed: the ſiege a few. months afterwards... 

The king purſued him in his retreat, and defeated 
the rear guard of his army near So:f/ans. But at laſt 
peace was concluded between the two princes. Lotha« 


ire renounced his pretenſions to Lorraine, and the em- 


peror confirmed his donation of it to Charles. 

Lothaire having reigned thirty years, died in the 
year of Chriſt 985. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis V, whom he 
had aſſociated with him in the kingdom ten years be- 
fore his death. 

Leauis reigned but one year, and died without chil- 
dren, leaving no memorial of himſelf, except that he 
was the laſt king of the race of Charlemagne. 


The flate of the city of Rome during the reigns of Lewis 


d'Outremer, Lothaire II, and Lewis V. 
F 4 | Job 
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John XII pope. 


The abſence of the emperor Ortho I, who was con · 
tinually employed in Germany, encouraged the Romans 
to re-eſtabliſh the conſulate, together with ſome remains 
of the antient power of the conſuls. A man of qua- 
lity and great power named Alured, having been ele- 
vated to that dignity, maintained himſelf in it for the 
ſpace of fifteen or ſixteen years, and uſurped a tyran- 
nical authority over the city of Rome. | 

He had a ſon very young named Odavius, whom 
he made prince of the city of Rome. This dignity 
render d Odtavius ſo powerful, that the pontificate 


becoming vacant ſoon after the death of his father, 


he had the credit to get himſelf elected pope, though 
he was not more than eighteen years old, He took 
the name of John XII. 

This young pontiff led a very ſcandalous life, which 
obliged the clergy and people of Rome to complain of 
him to the emperor Ozho. 

. -Otho came to Rome, where he aſſembled a council, 
before which pope John was cited to appear; but upon 


the arrival of the emperor John had fled: in anſwer 


to their citation, he ſent word, he could not appear 
before them, becauſe the pope had no earthly judge: 
he was depoſed however, and Leo VIII elected in his 
lace. 

N The emperor being recall'd into Germany by other 
affairs, ohn returned to Reme, regained the apoſtolical 
ſee, cauſed the acts of the council to be burnt, be- 
headed one of the principal prelates who had aſſiſted 
in it, cut of the hands of another, and in fine, 
treated ali ne could lay his hands upon with the greateſt 
cruelty. | | 

Having in this manner re-eftabliſh'd himſelf, he con- 
tinued as uſual, to lead a moſt wicked and abandon'd 


+ courſe of life. But the Almighty at laſt puniſh'd him 


for his - crimes by a ſudden death, He was, found 
dead in his bed through the exceis of his debaucheries, 
| in 


— 


in the year of Chriſt 964, having been pope eleven 


\ 
ars. 185 * | 
"He was the firſt that changed his name; which be- | f 
ing Ochavius, he inſtead of it took that of John, and | 
for his motto theſe words of the evangeliſt: ; There was 
a man ſent from God whoſe name was John. | 

Ever ſince that time, almoſt all the popes have 
changed their names upon their election to the ponti- 
ficate, in honour of St. Peter, whoſe name our Lord 
changed from Simon, to Cephas or Peter, when he made 
him head of the church. But others pretend its origi- 
nat was from the election of a man named Oſporci, 
which name he thought proper to change for one more 
common. | | 


1 * — /* 0 4 p | 
Theophilactus patriarch of Conſtantinople. | , 


The ſovereign pontiff of the church of Conflantinople 
was in every reſpect as bad as that of Rome: for Ro- 
manus (whom the _—_ Conftantine had aſſociated 
in the empire; after he had married his daughter} 
made the youngeſt of his ſons, named Theophilactus, 
9 of Conſtantinople, though he was but ſixteen 

ears old, : 
| When Theophilafus became of age to govern; his 
church, he acted in a manner highly unworthy the 
character he bore : he publickly ſold the ecclefiaſtical 
dignities, and prophaned the moſt ſacred and holy 
things. He was. ſo paſſionately fond of horſes, that 
he actually kept two thouſand of the ' moſt beautiful 
that could be Figs and fed them with almonds; 


piſtachios, and ſaffron, 
One day being Maundy-thurſday, as he was officia- 
ting in his pontifical robes in the church of Conflants. - 
nople, word being brought him to the altar, that an 
Arabian mare, upon which he ſet great value, had 
juſt foaled : he immediately quitted the altar and ran 
to ſee the foal, after which he returned to make an 
| E 5 | end 
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end of the ſervice he had thus interrupted, to the 


great ſcandal of the congregation. 
He held the fee of Conftantinople near 20 years ; 


and died at Cart by a fall from his horſe. 


— 


The third race of the kings of Fx Ax cx. 
AUGH CAPE , 


Firft king of the third race. 


EW IS V being dead without children, the 

kingdem by right of inheritance belonged to his 
uncle Charles duke of Lorraine, ſon of Lewis d'Outre- 
mer; but whether abſence had occaſion'd him to be 
forgotton, or whether he was become odious to the 
French, for having received Lorraine of the emperor on 
condition to pay him homage for it, and for having 
attached himſelf to the Germans, they elected for their 
king Hugh Capet, duke or prince of the French, ſon of 
Hugh the Great; or if they did not ele& him, they 
declared . themſelves for him when he uſurped the 
crown, againſt their lawful prince. 

Let this be as it will, Charles having taken up arms 
to put himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom, was 
defeated by Hugh, and afterwards taken in the city of 
Laon, and ſhut up in a priſon at Orleans, where he 
ended his days. In this priſon he had two children, 
named Lewis and Charles, Some pretend, without 
any good foundation, that he had one before named 
Otbo, who ſucceeded him in the dutchy of Lorraine. 
Hugh Capet after his victory was crowned and conſe- 
crated at Rheims, and fix months after he alſo cauſed 
his ſon Robert to be crowned, that he might be fure 
to ſucceed him in the year of Chriſt 987. LN 
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The kingdom of France was at that time in a very 
different ſtate from what it was, when it became the 


partition of Charles the Bald. We have ſeen how un- 


der the emperor Lewis the Stammerer ſeveral dutchies 
and earldoms were diſmembered from the crown. But- 


when the kingdom paſſed from the houſe of Charle- 


magne into that of Hugh Capet, there was ſcarce a ſin- 


ole lord of any conſiderable place, who had not erect- 


ed his lordſhip into a ſovereignty, or uſurped ſome 


ſeignory from the crown. Bo, | 
As for the antient dukes and earls, they had almoſt 


intirely exempted themſelves from obedience to the 
king, to whom nothing remained but the title of ſo- 
vereign of ſeveral territories, of which he poſſeſſed on- 


ly the: ſmalleſt part. The. following is an evident 


proof of the little authority the king had over the 
lords of the kingdom. v 
Tallerand earl of Angoulemes refuſed to obey Hugh 
Capet in ſomething he deſired of him; for which Hugh 
gave him a ſevere reprimand, and afked him who had 


made him an earl ? Tallerand inſolently replied, N 
aas it made you. a king intimating, that as Hugh had 


uſurped the royalty, he alſo had uſurped the earldom, 


and was indebted for it to none; or elſe that if he was 
indebted to Hugh for it, Hugh alſo was indebted to him 


and the other lords, for the crown. 


Though the power of the king of France was then 
greatly diminiſhed from what it had formerly been, 
nevertheleſs he was {till looked upon as the firſt king 


in Europe, and was even call'd by ſome. foreign hiſto- 
rians, the king of kings. 


Matthew Paris, an Exgliſb hiſtorian, who wrote at 
the time when the Erg/i/þ and French were enemies, 
ſpeaking of a feaſt made at Paris, at which were pre- 
ſent the king St. Lewis, and the kings of England and 
Nawarre, ſays, that the king of France, who is the 
king of the kings of the earth, was ſeated in the moſt. 
honourable place, between the king of England, wha 
was at his right hand, and the king of Navarre, who 
was at his lett, The king did his utmoſt to make the 


king 
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king of England ſit in the middle; but that prince ob- 
ſtinately refuſed it, ſaying he would never place himſelf 
above him, who was and always would be his lord: 
Dominus rex Francorum gui terreflriam rex regum eſt, 
tum propter ejus cœleſtem inunttionem, cum 7 ſui po- 
teftatem & militie eminentiam in medio ſedebat. (Mat. 
Paris, ann. 1254. pag. 604. col. 2.) This hiſtorian is 
not the only one who gives him the ſame title : the 
Greeks have ſpoken of the kings of France in the like 
manner. | | 

Duke and count were the only titles then uſed, that 
of marquis not being known till ſome time afterwards. 
The title of baron was common to all the great lords 
of the kingdom, who were in general call'd the ba- 
rons of France. 

It is prtended that this laſt was in uſe in the time of 
Charlemagne: nevertheleſs we find it ſeldom mentioned 
in hiſtory till the reign of Philip Auguſtus, towards the 
latter end of the twelfth century. 

As ſoon as Hugh Capet had obtained the crown, he 
turned his palace inte a church, and called it St. 
Bartholomew : which is the ſame that now ſtands be- 
fore the palace. 

We do not know the reaſon why he was ſurnamed 
Capet ; perhaps it was becauſe he had a great head : 
or perhaps it might be becauſe he was the firſt that wore 
a kind of hat or cap. 


Hugh Capet depoſes the archbiſhop of Rheims: the pope 


reflores him. 


Arnold baſtard brother of king Lothaire was arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. The affection he had ſhewn for 
Charles of Lorraine his brother, render'd him ſo highly 
ſuſpected by Hugh Caper, that he reſolved to deprive 
him of his biſhopric. For this purpoſe he aſſembled 
a ſynod of .biſhops at Rheims, in which Seguin archbi- 
ſhop of Sens prefided. This ſynod blindly following 
the will of the king, depoſed Arnold, on R 

ing 


* 
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being a baſtard, he could not be elevated to the epiſco- 


pal dignity : after which he was impriſoned at Orleans. 
The king in his place put Gerbert, a monk of great 
merit, who had been preceptor to his ſon R:bert. 

Pope Jehn XV condemned the proceedings of this 
ſynod ; and interdicted all the biſhops who had aſſiſted 
in it, except Seguin, and ſome others who had not 
conſented to the depoſition of Arnold. He at the ſame 
time ſent Leo abbot of St. Boniface into. France as his 
legate, who aſſembled another council at Rheimt, in 
which Arnold was reſtored to his ſee, in the year of 
Chriſt 992. 

This was the firſt time the popes attempted any 
thing like this in France. Gerbert retired into Germany 
to the emperor Otho III, to whom he had alſo been 
preceptor, who made him archbiſhop of Ravenna. 
Some time afterwards, his merit elevated him to the 
pontificate, by the name of Sy/vefier II. And be- 
cauſe he had been. biſhop of three cities whoſe names 
all began with the letter R ; he from thence compoſed 
the following ſcurvy verſe, which has been preſerved 
as a good one, 


Tranſit ab R. Gerbertus ad R. fit papa regens R. 


The firſt R. was for Rheims; the ſecond for Ra- 
venna ; and the third for Rome. 


D 


UGH CAPE T having reigned with great 
glory the ſpace of eight or nine years, died in ih 
peace, and left the kingdom to his ſon Robert, in the 'F 1 
year of Chriſt 996. | 1 14 

; Rol er, | 4. 
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Robert was a wiſe, courageous, and learned prince, 


He firſt married Bertha his relation, of whom he 


was enamoured ; but the remonftrances, and even cen- 
ſures of pope Gregory V, having obliged him to quit 
her, he eſpouſed Conſlance the daughter of the earl 


of Provence, {ome ſay of Thoulouſe : a proud and 


haughty princeſs, who was often wanting in the re- 
ſpect and ſubmiſſion ſhe owed her huſband. 

Robert was a lover of poetry, and often wrote ver- 
ſes himſelf ; Conſlance would have him write ſomething 
in her praiſe , and preſſed him to it with ſuch impor- 
tunity, that he at laſt complied ; but as there was no- 
thing commendable to be ſaid of her, he compoſed an 
hymn in praiſe of the holy martyrs, beginning with 
theſe words: O Conſtantia martyrum ! 

Conſtance deceived by the firſt word, thought they 
were. really made for her, as they began with her 


name, and was highly fatisfied with them. The 


_ hymn is ſung in the churches at this day. This 
prince took pleaſure in writing for the church; and 


is the author of that part of the proſe ſervice read in 


maſs at Whit-Sunday in honour of the Holy Ghoſt, 


beginning, Veni ſancte ſpiritus, & emitte celitus, lucis tuæ 


SLEVERNTH CENTURY: 
Kg Robert . conquers the dutchy of Burgundy, 
The emperor Otho dies. 


Henry duke of Burgundy, brother of Hugh Capet, 
died without children; but he had adopted a ſon of 
his wife's named William, which is all hiſtorians ſay of 
him. By virtue of his adoption he took poſſeſſion of the 
dutchy : but the king, who pretended the dutchy 
ought to revert to the crown, took up arms to deprive - 
William of it. William valiantly defended * 

| eing 
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being aſſiſted by moſt of the great lords of the king- 
dom, who never failed upon all occaſions to unite a- 

ainſt the king. The duke of Normandy alone entered 
into the intereſt of his majeſty, and aſſiſted him with 
zo, ooo men. 

The dutchy of Burgundy was in a few months re- 
duced under obedience to the king, who gave it to his 
third ſon Robert in the year of Chriſt 1001. The de- 
ſcendants of this prince kept poſſeſſion of it near 400 
years, till 1364, when the laſt duke of the race of 
Robert dying without children, king John gave it to 
Philip the Hardy his ſon. 

About the ſame time died the emperor Osho III; 
one of the greateſt princes that ever filled the impe- 
rial throne, | 

He was poiſoned by a pair of gloves given him by 
the widow of Creſcentius a Roman conſul, whom he 
had cauſed to be hanged, for revolting againſt him, 
He was in love with this woman, and was beloved by 
her. He had promiſed to marry her, and by that 
promiſe had conſoled her for the death of her huſ- 
band ; but ſhe finding he refuſed to keep his word, 
poiſoned him by the gloves abovementioned which 
ſhe ſent him as a preſent. The year of Chriſt 1002, 


Robert aſſociates his two ſons in the kingdom one after 
the other. 


Robert being deſirous to ſecure the crown to his eldeſt 
ſon Hugh, aſſociated him in the kingdom, and cauſed 
him to be crowned, though his moſt faithful ſervants en- 
deavoured to diſſuade him from it, telling him that 
when his ſon ſhould find himſelf elevated to that dig- 
nity, he might create him trouble and uneaſineſs, as ke 
himſelf had done to Hugh his father : and the event 
verified their conjectures; for the young prince not 
being content with what his father allowed him, re- 
tired from court, aſſembled ſome troops, and ſeized 
upon the king's revenues in many of the provinces. 

He 
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He did not perſiſt however in his diſobedience :: för 
the good advice of ſome prudent perſons whom Robert 
ſent to his ſon, made him return to.his duty, 

Some time afterwards Hugh died; and was ſcarce 
buried, when the king aſſociated his ſecond ſon Henry, 
and cauſed him to be crowned: Henry followed his 
brother's bad example, and lived for ſome time at 
variance with his father. 

Robert died about two years after the coronation 
of his ſon; Henny, aged. 60 years, in the year 1031. 
He was a great prince, endowed with all the qualities. 
of a great man. 

Under his reign, Guy Aretine, an excellent Italian 
muſician, found out and made uſe of the ſix tones of 
the voice ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, by means of which 
all kinds of muſic and ſinging are regulated. In the 
year 1028. 


N 1 


Conclufion of the ſecond kitigdom of Burgundy. 


OBERT left three. ſons, Henry his ſucceſſor, 
| Robert duke of Burgundy, and Eudes or Hugh, bi- 
ſhop-of. Auxerre. | 

The wiſdom of Henry made his reign, which laſted 
29 years, peaceable and glorious. | 

He had but one conſiderable war againſt the Nor- 
mans, Whom he compell'd by the force of his arms, to 
receive for their ſovereign William the baſtard, after- 
wards ſurnamed the Conqueror, becauſe he conquered the 
kingdom of England He was the natural fon of Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, who dying without legiti- 
mate children, left him his heir ; but the Normans 
refuſed to acknowledge him for their ſovereign. = 
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' He put himſelf ,under the protection of king Henry, 
who went with him into Normandy, gave battle to, and 
defeated the Normans, and put him in poſſeſſion of the 
dutchy in the year 1047. 

Under the reign of this king alſo, thirteen years be- 
fore the Norman war, the ſecond kingdom of Burgundy 
came to a concluſion, in the year 1034. Rodelph the 
laſt king of Burgundy dying without children, appoint- 
ed for his heir the emperor Conrad II, ſurnamed the 
Salic, who was duke of Wormes, and had married his 
ſiſter. Conrad united to the empire what he could get 
of this kingdom, which was diſmembered in ſuch a 
manner, that nothing remained to his ſucceſſors but the 
county of Burgundy. Upon the ruins of the kingdom 
of Bugundy were formed the provinces of Viennois, Pro- 
vence, Burgundy and Savoy; Provence had been diſmem- 
bered forty or fifty years before the death of the laſt 
king Rodolph, by Rabaut firſt earl of Provence. 


The hereſy which denies the real preſence of the 


body of our Saviour in the holy ſacrament of the eu- 
chariſt, was firſt taught under the reign of Henry, by 
Beringarius archbiſhop of Angers, who being cited be- 
fore a council aſſembled at Rome by pope Leo IX, ap- 
peared, and abjured his hereſy in the year 1052. 
Some ſay he returned to his former belief, others that 
b remained firm to, and died in the faith of the 
church, 


PHILIP I. 


H* NRY I falling ſick and dying in the year 
1060, after a glorious reign of 29 years, left 
three ſons, Philip, Hugh and Robert: all which he had 
by his ſecond wife Aune daughter of the king of Ku/- 
ia. A ſew months before his death he cauſed his el- 
deſt ſon Philip, aged only ſeven years, to be crawned 
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and conſecrated at Nein; and at his death appointed 
Baldæuiu earl of Flanders, his tutor and regent of the 
kingdom. Baldwin acquitted himſelf of that truſt 
with great honour and fidelity. 

During Philip's minority, the Gaſcous deſpiſing the 
authority of the regent, refuſed to render obedience to 
the king, Baldwir did not think proper to ſhew any 
reſentment at it, nor appear to have any deſign of pu- 
niſhing them, becauſe they had implored ſuccours from 
the neighbouring provinces, who upon occaſion would 
not have failed to aſſiſt them. Wherefore he made a 
feint, as if he intended to march an army into Spain 
againſt the Moors ; and as the road lay through Gaſcony, 
as ſoon as he had entered that province, he ſeized up- 
on all the ſtrong places, impriſoned the ſeditious, pu- 
niſhed a great number of them, and reduced the whole 
province to perfect obedience, This action, in which 
Baldwin ſhewed a great deal of courage and good con- 
duct, rendered his authority abſolute over the whole 
kingdom. After having governed with great glory 
near ten years he died. 

Philip I reigned 49 years, during which many re- 
markable affairs happened in divers parts of Europe, in 
which the king was but little concerned; whether it 
was becauſe he was not of an enterprizing genius; or 


whether his wiſdom told him it was better to live in 


peace and quietneſs in his own kingdom, than leave it 
in queſt of honour and fame. 

The middle of his reign was diſturbed by the cen- 
ſures of the popes, who excommunicated him for the 
diſorderly life he led with Bertrade the wife of Fulk 
earl of Anjou, whom he had ſeduced from her huſband. 
He was ſo paſſionately fond of this woman, that he 
ſuffered himſelf to be governed by her in every thing, 
not excepting even the moſt important affairs of the 
_ and to pleaſe her he divorced queen Bertha his 
Wife. 

The prelates frequently remonſtrated to him the 
ſcandal he brought upon the whole kingdom; but he 
contemned their admonitions, and even impriſoned 
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Ves biſhop of Chartres, who had talked to him with 


greater freedom than the others. 

But at laſt pope Urban II (who had fled into France 
to avoid the revenge of the emperor Henry IV who had 
been ill uſed by ſome of the popes) after many admo- 
nitions to no manner of purpoſe, excommunicated him 


in the year 1095 or 1096, in a council which he af- 


ſembled at Clerment. 

The king being affected by this cenſure of the 
church, to be abſolved ſeparated from Bertrade ; but 
took her again ſoon after he had obtained his 
abſolution, Kth 
Pope Paſchal II reſolving to compleat what his pre- 
deceſſors had begun, ſent two legates into France, who 
prevailed ſo far by the force of their remonſtrances, 
and even excommunication, which they pronounced 
upon him, that at laſt the king ſent Bertrade into An- 
jeu, and never recalled her. 

This was almoſt the only affair of any conſequence 
that happened 1n the reign of this king, in which he 
himſelf .had any concern. 

But many important affairs paſſed in other places, 
of which we ſhall give an account in their order : 
firſt, The conqueſt of the kingdom of England by 


William the baſtard, duke of Normandy : Secondly, 


The long war between the popes and the emperors for 
the right of inveſtiture to biſhoprics and abbies: and 
Thirdly, The holy war againſt the Tarks and Saracens 
of Alia, called the Cruſade. 


The conqueſt of the kingdom of England by William the 
baſtard, duke of Normandy. 


Edward king of England dying without children, 
left William duke of Normanay, his neareſt relation, 
heir to the crown. 

But Harold, the queen? f England's brother, having 
gained the moſſt conſiderable of the nation in his favour, 
was declared king, and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 
The duke of Nermardy reſolved to maintain his right 
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by force of arms, and ſent to deſire aſſiſtance of Phil, 
or rather of Baldwin regent of the kingdom, who fur- 
niſhed him with troops,. which with thoſe he had al- 
ready raiſed in Normandy were ſufficient to compoſe a 
very conſtderable army. With theſe forces he ſet ſail 
and landed in England, where he gave battle to Haroll. 

The Engliſb fought with great bravery and incredi- 
ble obſtinacy; but at laſt were defeated, and forty 
thouſand ſlain ; on the fide of the Normans not more 
than fix thouſand. This victory ſubjected all England 
to William, and gained him the ſurname of Conqueror. 

He cauſed himſelf to be ſolemnly crowned at London, 
regulated the government of his kingdom by new laws, 
which for the moſt part are ſtill obſerved there, and 
poliſhed the manners of the Eng/;5, which were ex- 
tremely rude, not to ſay barbarous, in the of Chriſt 
1067. 

Whilt William was in England, his eldeſt ſon Robert, 
to. whom he had left the government of Normandy, 
paid ſo little regard to juſtice, that the great men of 
the country came into Eagland to make complaints of 
him to the king his father, and to deſire he would re- 
turn himſelf to re-eſtabliſh juſtice and good order in the 
province 3 

William being returned into Normandy, his ſon 
marched againſt him with an army, and gave him bat- 
tle. A great deal of blood was ſhed on both ſides: the 
father and ſon encountered in the heat of the engage- 
ment without knowing each other: William was. 
brought to the ground by his fon, who then knowing 
him, was ſo touched with paternal love and reſpect, 
that he let his arms drop out of his. hands, caſt himſelf 
at the feet of his father, implored his pardon for what 
he had done, and thus put an end to the battle. 

William having re-eſtabliſhed juſtice and good order 
in the government of Normandy, once more committed: 
the care of it to his ſon Robert, who atted with great- 
er wiſdom and juſtice than before. 

William then returned into England, where he died a 


few years after: and whether he did not think his eld- 
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eſt ſon Robert capable of 22 a kingdom, or 
whether he deſigned to puniſh him for his revolt, he by 
his will left him nothing more than the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy; leaving the kingdom of England to his ſecond 
ſon William, in the year 1088. His body was carried 
into Normandy, to be interr'd in the church of St Ste- 
pben at Caen, which he had built. When the funeral 
proceſſion approached near that church, a citizen ſtop'd 
the corps, crying out Ha! Rhou, and ſaid the de- 
ceaſed king had built the church of St. Stephen upon 
his ground, for which he had never paid him; that he 
now demanded juſtice, and for that purpoſe called 
upon the name of the good duke Rhou. At this cry the 
people ſtop'd the whole proceſſion, till Henry I fon of 
William, who for his ſhare had his treaſures, and after- 
wards became king of England, had paid the citizen 
the ſum he demanded. 


The diſpute between the _—_ and popes for the right of 
Lirveſtiture to biſhoprics and abbies. 


From the emperor Charlemagne, to the death of the 
emperor Henry III, which is about 260 years, the popes 
were always dependent upon the emperors. 

The clergy or people of Rome uſually elected the 
popes, after obtaining leave to aſſemble for that pur- 
poſe: but the emperor had the power of confirming or 
annulling their election, as he ſhouldthink proper. 

The emperor Henry III, who reigned ſeventeen years, 
made uſe of this privilege with regard to all the popes 
elected in his time, in an abſolute manner, without 
conſulting either the clergy or people of Rome. When 
the ſee became vacant, the clergy gave him advice of 
it; and he nominated whom he pleaſed to fill it, and 
confirmed his election. | 

Till the end of the reign of this emperor, the popes 
ſeldom concerned themſelves in any affairs beſides 
thoſe of their miniſtry ; and upon all occaſions paid 
regard to the obedience they owed the emperors. _ 


But 
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But after his death things began to change; for a, 

he had left for ſucceſſor his ſon Henry IV, aged only 
five years, his youth gave the popes an opportunity not 
only to withdraw themſelves from the dependence in 
which they had till then been, but alſo to uſurp ſeve- 
ral privileges, to which they had no right. 
Pope Alexander II aſſembled a council at Mantua, 
in which it was declared, that neither the power of e- 
lecting popes, nor that of confirming their election, be. 
longed to the emperor, in the year 1066. 

In the year 1073, Gregory VII was elevated to the 
pontificate. He was a man of a turbulent ſpirit, bold, 
and capable of undertaking any thing. 

The emperor Henry IV, being defirous to preſerve 

the rights enjoyed by his predeceſſors, amongſt others 
that of nomination to the vacant benefices within his 
own dominions, Gregory openly oppoſed him in it; but 
the emperor paid no regard to his remonſtrances and 
menaces. At laſt the pope cited him to appear at 
Rome, there to anſwer ſeveral things of which he was 
accuſed, among others, of having ſold the inveſtiture 
of biſhoprics, and having unjuſtly depoſed the duke of 
Bavaria. 
Henry ſurprized and full of indignation at ſo novel 
a proceeding, aſſembled a ſynod at Vorn s, in which he 
cauſed Gregory to be depoſed, as unworthy of the pon- 
tificate. | 

Upon this the pope aſſi mbled another ſynod, in 
which he declared Rome was the capital of the world, 
that the pope was independent of all human power, 
and had a right to depoſe emperors and kings ; that 
he excommunicated the emperor Henry, depoſed him, 
and commanded the princes of the empire to elect 
another in his place. 

This ſentence pronounced at Rome, and ſpread 
throughout Chiſtendem, prevailed ſo far over ſome of 
the German princes, that they elected for emperor No- 
dolph duke of Suabia in the year 1075. which occaſion- 
ed a bloody war between him and the emperor Herr), 
which continued near three years. The concluſion of 
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it was fatal to Rodolph; for in the fourth battle fought 
between them, Rodolph was mortally wounded by God- 
ly frey of Bouillon, afterwards king of Feru/alem, who 
a having ſtruck him down with a blow of his ſword, by 
#1 another ftroke cut off his right hand; to puniſh him, 
he ſaid, for having armed the ſame hand againſt the 
emperor, which he had held up when he took the oath 
1 of fidelity to him. 6 
1 Gregory had ſent him a crown of gold, upon which 
were engraven theſe words, Petra dedit Petro, Petrus 
diadema Rodolpho. He died of his wounds a few days 


he afterwards, confeſſing the Almighty had puniſhed him 

Id, for revolting againſt his lawful prince, in the year 
1080, 

Me The ſame year the pope pronounced a new excom- 

4 munication upon the emperor. His letters and bulls 

his may be ſeen in Ca/wi/zus upon the year 1080, full of a 

Out ridiculous vanity and paſſion, unworthy of a man of 


the leaſt ſenſe or reaſon. And not being contented 
with one affair, he at the ſame time excommunicated 
iſ Bols/las king of Poland, depoſed him, and abſolved his 
_ ſubjects from their oath of fidelity, becauſe he had 


| Of cauſed Stani/laus biſhop of Cracowia to be put to death; 
ſo very deſirous was he to elevate himſelf above kings. 
vel The fentence of excommunication rendered this prince 
he ſo odious to the Poles, that he was forced to abandon 
* his kingdom and fly into Bohemia, where two years af- 
ter he died. 
= The emperor having no longer any enemies in Ger- 
ld, many, marched into Italy at the head of his army: and 
— brought with him another pope, whom he had cauſed 
hat to be elected at Majence by a ſynod of thirty biſhops, 
Ig in the place of Gregory, who was at the ſame time de- 


poſed. This pope was the archbiſhop of Ravenna, who 
took the name of Clement III. The emperor beſieged 
the city of Rome, kept it inveſted three years, and at 
laſt took it; but did not take the pope, who found 
means to eſcape to Salerno, where he ſoon after died. 
Clement took poſſeſſion of the apoſtolic ſee, and 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned in a ſolemn manner at 
Rome 
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Rome; after whtch he alſo crowned the emperor Henry, 
in the year 1084. 

Notwithſtanding this, the cardinals of Gregory's par- 
ty not acknowledging Clement to be pope, elected for 
ſacceſior to Gregory, Victor III, who dying five months 
after, they elected Urban II. Theſe two popes, Urban 
and Clement divided the church, and cauſed a ſchiſm in it, 
that laſted upwards of twenty years. France and Italy ac- 
knowledged Urban : Germany and the northern nations 
adhered to Clement. England alone refuſed to acknow- 


ledge either of them ſo long as the ſchiſm continued. 


Urban fled into France, and treading in the ſteps of 
Gregory, excommunicated Henry IV, as a rebel againſt 
the church in the council before-mentioned, held at 
Clermont in Auvergne, in which he had excommunicated 
Philip. In this council he alſo declared, that the right 
of inveſtiture to biſhoprics and other benefices did 
not belong to princes, but to the church, and excom- 
municated whoever ſhould receive any benefice from 
them. 

This is the firſt time we have mentioned cardinals, 
_— whom it may not be improper to ſay a few 
words, 

Before the reign of Philip I, cardinals are ſeldom 


mentioned in hiſtory ; for whether their eſtabliſhment 


was not ſooner than that in the preceding century, or 
whether their dignity was not ſo conſiderable as it has 
fince been, they were very little concerned in public 
affairs; and it was by degrees, that their power and 
dignity became the moſt eminent in the church after 
the pope's. At firſt they were only curates of Rome, 
or chiefs of the chapters, whom the pope called to aſ- 
fiſt in his councils ; and have fince gradually become 
the great ſupporters of his temporal grandeur. 

They have in fact no other function than that of 
being a council to the pope; to aſſiſt him with their 
advice in governing the church, and ele& him a 
ſucceſſor when he dies. Thoſe of Rome ſtill bear the 
titles of the cures poſſeſſed by their predeceſſors. 

A man 
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A man may be a cardinal without being in any of 
the ſacred orders. | | 

As to the time when cardinals were eftabliſhed, as 
well as when the power of electing the popes was con- 
ferred on them, we are equally ignorant of both : ſome 
place their eſtabliſhment in the fixth century ; others in 
the ſeventh ; and others in the eighth. It is ſufficient 
to know, that their power and dignity were not eſtab- 
liſhed at once in the ſtate ny are; and that be- 
fore the eleventh century cardinals were very little con- 
cerned in public affairs. Lees: 

Their habit was not different from that of the other 
ecclefiaſtics, till the middle of the 1 3th century, when 
pope Innocent IV gave them the red hat in the council 
of Lyons, in the year 1246. Two hunded years after 
pope Paul II gave them the red habit, about the year 
1465. | | 
Pope Urban II, finding his forces not equal to thoſe 
of the emperor Henry IV, found means to create a di- 
viſion in the imperial houſe, and arm Conrad, the em- 
peror's eldeſt ſon, againſt his own father. | 

Henry, with the general conſent of the princes of 
the empire, diſinherited his eldeſt ſon, and elected his 
ſecond ſon Henry his ſucceſſor to the empire, after hav- 
ing made him ſwear to be faithful to him: but Henry 
was even more impious than his brother. Po 
Paſchal II, Urban's ſucceſſor, cauſed him to be practiſ- 
ed upon by ſome artful men, who perſuaded him he 
ought to endeavour to make himſelf certain of the em- 
pire : that having only been elected by an excommuni- 
cated prince, he had-no right to it: that the pope was 
upon the point of excommunicating both him and his 
father; and when that ſhould be done, he could no 
longer have any hopes of the empire. But that if he 
would ſeparate himſelf from his father, as from one 


that was excommunicated, take up arms againſt him, 


and pay that obedience to the church which he owed 
to it, the pope would then prefer him to all others, and. 
confirm to him the empire, If this ſon had not been 


both ungrateful and unnatural, theſe reaſons would 
Vor. I. G have 
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he ſeized the pope, carried him 
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have had no effect upon him; but he ſuffered himſelf 
to be perſuaded by them. «Dates 3 
.. He ſeized the emperor his father, and caus'd him to 
be depoſed in an aſſembly of the princes of the empire. 
His depoſition was even performed in.the moſt ſcanda- 
lous and unworthy manner, by the archbiſhops of May. 
ence and Cologne: the biſhop of Wormes, and the pope's 
legates, with great violence and impetuoſity. ſtripped 
the emperor of the imperial robes, and put them on 
Arena... | 
This unhappy father having eſcaped out of the 
hands of his ſon, fled to Liege, and there died a few 
months after, in the year 1106. 
When Henry V ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the em- 
pire, he declared to the pope he intended to maintain 
all its rights, and would never give up to him the in- 
veſtiture of biſhoprics : upon this. the pope refuſed to 
crown him, as he had defired, being come to Rom; 
for that purpoſe. This occafioned a quarrel between 
them They even came to blows about it in the city 
of Rome ; and the emperor's party granny the ſtrongeſt, 
rom Rome, and kept 
him priſoner till he had ſolemn'y declared in writing, 
that he renounced all right to the inveſtiture of bene- 
fices, and that it belonged to the emperor. 
The pope being at liberty, aſſembied a council at 
Reme, which annulled the declaration he had made 
during his impriſonment, and excommunicated the em- 
peror. Soon after this, Paſchal II died: but his ſuc- 
ceſſors behaved towards the emperor as he had done. 
At laſt the emperor finding his diſpute with the 
popes, and the excommunication they ſo often thunder. 
ed againſt him, ſerved as a pretence for the revolt of 
ſeveral princes of the empire, who took up arms againſt 
him, he demanded peace and abſolution of Calixtus 
II, and to obtain it, he declared by an authentic act, 
that he ceded the inveſtiture of benefices to God and 
the catholic church, in the year of Jeſus Chriſt 1122. 


Thus ended, at leaſt for ſome time, the quarrel be- 
tween 


over all the chriſtian princes, 


HET l. was 
tween tlie popes and the emperors. Philip I had been 
dead 14 years when this happened. | | 

It was not over the emperor only that the ow 
uſurped the right of inveſtiture to benefices, but 


In the year 1119 pope Calixtus II nominated a; per- 
ſon to the archbiſhopric of VJort in Enaglana, contrary 
to the will of the king, who refuſing to receive him 
whom the pope had nominated to that biſhopric, the 
| excommunicated him, and threatened to depoſe 
N. The king being intimidated at this menace, 
ſubmitted to the will of the pope. 0 


' The FIRST CRUS ADE, 
Or holy war ile Chriſtians againſt the Turks and 
Pope Urban II having fled into France, to avoid the 
purſuit of the emperor Henry IV, convoked a council 
at Clermont, as we hive before obſerved. The true 
motive to the pope's aſſembling this council, was his 
deſire of ſolemnly condemning the emperor, which he 
did, as he knew he eaſily might, being in a country 
_ he had the liberty of doing whatever he 
leaſed. | 

N He deelared nevertheleſs, that what induced him to 
aſſemble this council, was his deſire of inciting the 
chriſtians to undertake the war againſt the infidels, 
who had almoſt extinguiſhed chriſtianity in Aa, and to 
endeavour to regain the holy-land from them. 

This propoſal was preached up with ſuch zeal, firſt 
by the prelates, and then by the inferior clergy, that 
in a ſhort time an almoſt innumerable \ multitude of 


French appeared diſpoſed to undertake that enterprize, 


in the year 1096. 
G 2 The 
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The ſame zeal ſpread into the other kingdoms and 
ſtates of Europe, ſo that there was ſoon a ſufficient 
number of men to compoſe ſeveral armies. 

This enterprize was called the Cruſade, and thoſe 
who engaged in it the Croiſes; becauſe by order of 
the pope they wore red. croſſes upon their:ſhoulders. 

The ꝓrincipal perſons who took up the: croſs, (this 
is che term uſed by all hiſtorians) were Hugh the king's 
brother; Robert duke of Normanay the king of England's 
brother, who for this purpoſe {old his dutchy to the 
king; «Godfrey, of Bouillon duke of lower Lorrain ; Bo- 
Bemo prince of Tarente, and Tancred his nephew :  Bohe- 
mond was ſon of the celebrated Robert Guiſcard earl of 
Pouillia. The general rendezvous for the Cxoiſes was 
at Conftantinople. ' The French were almoſt the only 

ople that arrived there : the others having either dis- 
1 or having abandoned themſelves to plunderin 
and all kinds of diſorder, were attacked and defe 
by the inhabitants of the countries in which they com- 
mitted thoſe exceſſes. In conſequence of this the 
French in a manner carried on the war alone; bein 
joined only by a {mall number of Italian, ind 
Engliſh. It was in this council of Clermont alſo, that 
the uſe of the Chaplet was firſt inſtituted; for the pope 
ordered (to obtain of God the. good ſucceſs of the Cru- 
ſage) every chriſtian to repeat as many Ave- Marias in 
a day as he could, and now and then to add the Pater- 
Nofter to them ; and that they ſhould keep an account 
of the number they ſaid of them, by means of a ſtring 
of ſmall round beads, commonly called a Chaplet. 


Progreſs of the army of the Croiſes, 


It was very natural to think Alexis Comnenus empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople would have been very glad of the 
chriſtians _— into the eaſt ; nevertheleſs he con- 
| ceived a jealouſy of them, which made him trayerſe 


( them 


2 
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them in all their deſigns : Hugh the kitig's brother he 
impriſoned, who had entered Greece with a ſmall reti- 


nue; but he releaſed him on the menaces of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, who threaten'd to turn the arms of the 


Croiſts againſt him. | | | 
- Hugh returned into France without doing any thing 1 * 
in this war; greatly to his diſreputation. . 
Alexis continuing to ſhew the Croiſes all the marks f 


of ill will in his power, Godfrey of Bouillon perſuaded 
them to turn their arms againſt him. | 16 

They marched directly to Conſtantinople with deſign 1 
to beſiege it. The Grecians came out to meet the „ 
Creiſes, and gave them battle; but were intirely de- 48 
feated. Alexis ſo very ſubmiſſively ſued for peace, that LO 
it was granted him, on condition he ſhould furniſh the ky: 
Croiſes with ammunition, proviſion, and other neceſſa- 111 63 
ries; and that in return whatever the Croiſes ſhould 1 
take from the infidels ſhould be given to him, except- "+ 

ing Syria. But the emperor did not faithfully obſerve Be! 
the conditions of this treaty : and though he affected Vf 
to appear their friend, they had not in reality a more 
dangerous enemy. e 30461 36K ag 

After the concluſion of this peace with Alexis, the Ll 
army of the Croiſes entered Aſia Minor to the number i, 
of about 400,000 perſons, including women and others 
that were not combatants. ende 

The cotemporary hiſtorians ſometimes call the in- 
fidels Saracens, and ſometimes Turis, without any diſ- 
tinction; which makes it probable they were in ſeve- 

ral places intermixed with each other. The Saracens 

nevertheleſs were the ruling nation, for the Turks did 
not begin to form an empire any thing conſiderable 
till long afterwards.” 

The Saracens were divided into ſeveral empires or 
kingdoms :' ſome of them, as thoſe of Babylon, called 
their ſovereign Caliph, which word ſignifies a ſucceſ- 
ſor; others, as thoſe of Egypt, called them Miramolins, 
Soldans or Sultans, Emmerals' or Amirals, | 
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The chriſtian army being entered into Ai Minor, 
ſoon conquered it; and from thence paſſed into Syria, 


where having taken the city of Antioch, Bohemond was 
made prince of it. {+ 


The fieges of ſeveral other cities were attended with 


the ſame ſucceſs : but the ſeveral battles they were ob- 


liged to fight, together with the ſickneſſes and deſerti- 


ons, ſo greatly diminiſhed the army, that when it ar- 
rived. before the city of Jeru/alem, it contained not 
more than 40,000 combatants, moſtly French; they 
nevertheleſs inveſted that great city, and after a month's 
ſiege carried it by aſſault, in the year 1099. All theſe 
conqueſts were made in three years. | 


TWELFTH CENTURY, 
Godfrey of Bouillon if ele&ed king of Jeruſalem. 


After the taking of this city, the chiefs of the chriſ- 
tian army, to preſerve their conqueſts, judged it neceſ- 
ſary to elect a king, and form the conquered: country. 
into a monarchy, under the title of the Azngdom of 
Jeruſalem. | 21 Tree 

The merit of Godfrey of Bouillon, who was poſſeſſed 
of all the virtues requiſite in a great prince, and was 


the firſt who mounted the walls at the taking of the 


city, occaſioned every body to caſt their eyes upon 


him and he was unani y elected king in the year 


of Chriſt 1100, or 1101; 


His reign, though it laſted but one year, was very: 


glorious ; for he compleated che conqueſt of all Pale/- 
tine, and defeated the Sultan of Egypt, who came to 
the aſſiſtance of the Saracens of Syria. Having at- 
chieved theſe glorious actions he died, and was ſucceed- 
ed by Baldwin 1, his brother: to Baldwin I, ſuceeded 
Balduin Il, whoſe ſucceſſor was Full earl of Anjou, 


Tourain, 


HIL . av 


The reigns of theſe four kings did not take up a ſpace 


of more than forty three years ; nevertheleſs in this. 


ſhort period they did many great and. glorious actions: 
they defeated the united force of the Saracens, who 
had joined to attack their new kingdom: and they 
not only maintained themſelves in it, but by their 
valeur and good conduct, greatly extended its 
limits, 


The eſtabliſhment of the religious and mili- 
tary orders in the kingdom of Feruſalem. 


Fhe order of Hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem, now 
calf'd the Knights of Maha. 


Before the army of the Coiſes took the city of 7 eru- 
falem, the Saracens who were maſters of it had permit- 
ted a conſiderable number of chriſtians to abide in it, 
who inhabited the quarter where the ſepulchre of our 
Saviour was ſituated. Great numbers of people, from 
all parts of Chriſtendom, being excited by their devo- 
tion to come in pilgrimage to viſit this holy place, an 


hoſpital was ordered to be built for their reception, de- 


dicated to St. John, during the reign of Godfrey of 
Bouillon. The perſon appointed for the government 


of this hoſpital, for the ſervice of the pilgrims, obliged . 
thoſe who were under him, by a folemn vow, to em- 


brace a religious life, And thus the order of Ho/pital- 
lers of St. John of Feruſalem, was eftabiſhed. 


Some years afterwards a French gentleman named 
Raymond du Puy, being ſuperior of the Heſpitallers, and 
obſerving there was a great number of gentlemen a- 
mong them, to avoid inactivity and idleneſs, and en- 
gage them in a ſuitable employment, he induced them 


G 4 to 


Tourain, and Maine, who had eſpouſed his daughter. 
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to take up arms, and marched with them under his 
command to ſerve in the war againſt the infidels. He 
divided theſe his brethren into three orders ; knights, 
ſervitors, and chaplains; and took the title of Maſter 
of the hoſpital of St. John of Feru/alem. 

The knights were employed in the wars, the ſervi- 
tors remained in the ſervice of the hoſpital, and the 
buſineſs of the chaplains was to perform divine ſervice 
in the church of St. John. | 

After the Saracens had re- taken the city of Jeruſalem 
from the Chriſtians, the knights of St. John attacked 
and conquered the iſland of Rhodes, which was poſſeſ- 
ſed by the infidels. They eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
this iſland, and were from thence called the Knights of 
Rhodes. Then it was that their maſter firſt took upon 
him the title of Grand Maſter, in the year 1522. Be- 
ing afterwards driven from the iſland of Rhodes by the 
Turks, the emperor Charles V gave them the iſland of Mal- 
ta, where they ſtill remain. Befides this iſland, they poſ- 
ſels, or did poſſeſs not long ago, ſeveral lands in the 
kingdoms and ſtates of Chriſtendom, under the title of 
Commendaries ; which are a ſort of benefices, to which 


the grand maſter has a right of nomination when they 


become vacant. i: 


The order of Templars, and that of the Teutonic 
knights. 


The orders. of Templars and Teutonic knights were 
eſtabliſhed under the reign of Lewis the G. 
It is proper nevertheleſs, on account of the confor- 
mity of the ſubje&, to ſpeak of them in this place. 
The great number of pilgrims who came from all 
parts of Chriſtendom to viſit the ſepulchre of our Sa- 
viour at Jeruſalem, drew alſo a great number of rob- 
bers, by whom the pilgrims were frequently attacked 
and plundered upon the roads, Two French gentle- 
— | | men 
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men, named Hugh and Godfrey, inſtituted an order of 
religious knights, whoſe ſole employment ſhould be to 
bear arms to exterminate theſe robbers, ; and render the 
roads ſafe for the pilgrims, in the year 1118. The 


canons of the temple of Jeru/alem gaye them a lodging 


- adjoining to the temple; from, whence they were call 
Knights Templars, or, The military order of the temple. 
We ſhall ſee in the courſe of the hiſtory how, and for 
what reaſon, this order was aboliſhed under the reign of 
Philip the Fair. | 1 52 
The order of Teutonic knights was eſtabliſhed at the 
ſame time with that of the Templars, by a rich German, 
who founded an hoſpital by the name of Saint Mary of 
the Teutonics, for the uſe of the pilgrims of that nation, 


and eſtabliſned an order of religious knights in it to 


protect and defend them upon the roads againſt the 

robbers. | 

When the Chriſtians were driven out of the holy 

land by the Saracens, the Teutonic knights retired into 

Germany, where they are ſtill held in great honour. 
The city of Mariendal or Mergentheim is the reſi- 


dence of their grand maſter, who is a ſovereign prince. 


The eſtabliſbment of ſome other religious orders in France, 
under the reign of Philip I. 


Several other religious orders were founded in France 
under the reign of Philip I. 


The Carthufians were founded by Pruno, a native 


of Cologne, canon of Rheims, and profeſſor, as it is ſaid, 


of the univerſity of Paris. We are told, that Bruns 
one day officiating in the funeral of a doctor of 


Paris, during the performance of the burial cere- 


mony the dead aroſe in his coffin, and with a 
loud and fearful voice cried out, He avas damned 


by the juſt judgment of Gd; and that Bruno and ſome 
other doctors were ſo terrified by this prodigy, that 


they renounced all commerce with the world, and re- - 
tired into a ſolitary place named Chartreu/e, in the 
G mountains - 
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mountains of the Abi, near Grenoble, and there found- 
ed the order of Carthuffans. © As to the ſtory of the 
dead: perſon's — we cannot think it true, though 
the Carubuſians poſitively affirm it, and have it painted 

all cloiſters of their monaſteries, Indeed Bruno their 
for the ſanity of his life, deſerved to be ca- 
nonized after his death, The order was founded in the 
year 1084. 

Ten years after, the order of Ciffercian monks was 
eſtabliſhed by Robert abbot of Molemes in the dioceſe of 
Langres. This abbot was a religious of the order of 
St. Bennet: and called this the Ciftercian order, from 
the name of the place where he eſtabliſhed the firſt 
monaſtery 

This — which was a kind of reformation of that 
of St. Bennet, ſoon became flouriſhing by the ſanctity 
of its profeſſors ; and particularly of St. Bernard, a 
gentleman of Burgundy, who entered it ſoon after its 
eſtabliſhment. Under this reign alſo was founded the 
order of Grammont, by an Auvergnian gentleman 
named Stephen; and that of Premenſtretenſis in Picardy, 
by Norbert, a man of great quality. 

The regular canons of St. Auguſtine were alſo found- 
ed or eſtabliſhed at Beauvais. Some ſay, that at the 
time of their eftabliſhment in France, they had been 
long before eſtabliſhed in /raſy. 
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gurnamed the GROSS. 
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WE eight laſt years of the life of Philip I, wy 
1 in a manner, ſunk in activity and voluptpouſ- 
neſs: and he truſted all the affairs of his kingdom t. 
his ſon Lewis, who conducted them with greater wiſ⸗ 
dom than could have been expected from his youth and 
want of experience. ee 
The royal authority was at this time ſo extremely 
weak, that the king was ſcarce conſidered as any 22 
more than the chief among ſeveral great lands.) The 
barons of the realm paid but little regard to his agtho- 
rity ; particularly thoſe near the city of Paris, ho 
manifeſted a more open diſobedience.” Leæuis under- 
took to reduce them to a proper ſubjection; and for 
this purpoſe took up arms againſt them, defeated them, 
demoliſhed their caſtles, deprived them of their la Fig 
and compelled them to ſubmit abſolutely to the will of 
the king. The chief of the rebel barons was Bouchard 
de Montmorency. He was of conſiderable rank among 
the barons of France; which ſhews the great antiquity 
of that houſe. Philip falling ſick, and dying at Melun, 
in the Goth year of his age, his ſon Leauis the Groſs was 
crowned at Orleans, by the archbiſhop of Sens, metro- 
politan of that city. in the year 1110. | 
Towards the concluſion of the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, ſeveral perſons arrived from Rogaiph archbiſhop 
of Rheims, to oppoſe it, becauſe that archbiſhop pre- 
tended the right of crowning the kings belonged only to 
him as archbiſhop of Rheims; and they brought letters 
from the pope containing an excommunication of who- 
ever ſhould deprive him of that right : but as the cere- 
mony was already performed, their deputation was of 
no 
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no effect. This pretenſion is ſlill preſerved by the arch 
biſhop of Rheims; nevertheleſs, the kings have always 
poſſeſſed a right to be crowned by whom, and where 
they pleaſe, though through reſpect to the memory of 
St Remy, who baptized Clovis, moſt of them, for the 
performance of that ceremony, have choſe the archbi- 
ſhop and church of Rheims. 

The reaſon Lewis the Groſs would not be crowned 
vx by the archbiſhop of Rheims, was, becauſe this prelate 
Well had been preſented to that archbiſhopric contrary to his 
= inclination ; for during the reign of Philip I, the arch- 
biſhopric of Rheims being vacant, pope Paſchal II, who 
had fled into France, to eſcape the purſuit of the empe- 
ror Henry IV, nominated Rodolph to that ſee, and con- 
firmed him in it, without conſulting the will of the 
king. Lewis could not bear this uſurpation of the pope, 
though the king his father did, through a negligence 
natural to him in every thing: he therefore nominated 
another biſhop, and commanded the clergy of Rheims 
to receive him. But Rodolph having many friends who 
were then rebels againſt the king, maintained himſelf 
in 13 of the archbiſhopric by force. f 
When Rodolþh heard that Lewis was crown'd, he 
thought the beſt thing he could do, would be to en- 
deavpur the reparation of his fault by ſubmiſſion : he 
7 thatefore:went to the king at Orleans, threw himſelf at 
er and obtained pardon. | 
WS FE "Lewis began his reign by endeavouring to quell the 
WW  infolence of ſeveral barons of the kingdom, who refu- 
oy ſed to render him their lawful 'obedience, being encou- 

raged and maintained in their rebellion by the continual 
aſliſtance they received from Henry I, king of England, 
ſon of William the Conqueror. The king having at laſt 
reduced them to obedience, turned his arms againſt the 
Engliſb, who had long been his enemies, though they 
had not dared openly to declare war againſt him, The 
earldom of Maine was the ſubje& of this war Elias 
earl of Maine dying without male children, Full earl 
of Aujeu, fon of him who had been deprived of * 
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wife, by Philip I, pretending this earldom belonged to 
him, (becauſe he had married the daughter of Elia) 
took poſſeſſion of it, and paid homage to the king ſor 
it, Henry I, king of England, pretending alſo that 
this earldom belonged to him, took up arms againft 
Full to drive him out of it. The king took Fult under 
his protection, and made war upon the Erg/i/o in Nor- 
mandy. We are ignorant of all the particulars of this 
war, fave only that Lewis loſt a battle near Coutances. 

We are informed of this by Sager abbot of St. Den- 
is, who lived at that time, and who juſt mentions it, 
8 without ſaying any more about it. 

"Tis ſaid it was in this battle, that an Exgliſ ſoldier 
having ſeized the bridle of the king's horſe, cried out, 
The king is taken. Upon which the king, without 
ſhewing the leaſt emotion, ſaid to him, ſmiling, Doft 
not thou know that at the game of cheſs the king is never 
taken ? and immediately ftruck him dead with a blow 
of his truncheon. The truth of this ſtory is doubtful, 
becauſe we don't find it related in any good author. 

However, this war, which began in the year 1118, 
laſted upwards of three hundred years ; though it was 
interrupted by ſeveral truces and treaties of peace, none 
of which were able to eſtabliſh a laſting good under- 
ſtanding between the two crowns. The firſt treaty be. 
tween them was concluded this year by the mediation 
of pope Calixtus II, who then held a general council at 
Rheims, in which he condemned, excommunicated and 
depoſed the emperor Henry V. 

The peace being concluded, Henry ſet out on his re- 
turn to England, where he arrived ſafe; but his two 
ſons, his daughter, and his principal domeſtics, who 
did not embark till ſome days after him, were ſhip. 
wreck'd and drown'd. 2 

King Henry had now but one daughter left, named 
Matilda, married to the earl of Anjou, by whom ſhe * 


had a ſon, who ſucceeded to the crown of England, as 
we ſhall hereafter ſee. | — | 


"adore 
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About this time the monks of the abby of St. Grr- 
man des Prem depoſed William their abbot ; becauſe, af- 
ter having governed the monaſtery two years, be took 
it into his head to be conſecrated by the biſhop of 
Paris, & profe//ionem facere, ſays the continuator of 
Anmonius. At his return from the biſhop, the monks 
declared to him they could no longer acknowledge him 
for their abbot. And in fact, they had already elected 
in his place a perſon nam d Raynaldus, who had been 
abbot before William; but through the ſimplicity and 
omen of his heart had reſigned it, not thinking him- 
elf equal to the charge. 

Charles the Good, earl of Flanders, ſon of the king 
of Denmark, and couſin german of Lewis the Grofs, 
by his mother's fide, was a prince of diſtinguiſhed 
merit. 

A great famine happened in Flanders ; upon which 
fome very rich men, among whom was Bertoff the 
chancello of Flangers, thinking to reap advantage 
from the miſery of the times, bought up all the corn 
they could find in the land, with deſign to fell it out a- 

in at an extravagant price. 

The earl, abhorring ſo deteſtable an avarice, by his 
authority cauſed their corn to be ſeized, and fold it 
to the people at a reaſonable price. Bertoff and his aſ- 
fociates were ſo incenſed at the injury they pretended 
had been done them, that they aſſaſſinated their earl at 
his devotions in the church, on Aſh-wedneſday, in the 
year 1 127. | | 

As ſoon as the king was informed of the death of 
the earl of Flanders, he immediately ſeized thoſe who 
were the authors of it, or accomplices in it, and put 
them to the moſt cruel deaths that could be invented. 

| Charles the Good, having left no children, ſeveral 
princes pretended a right to the earldom of Flanders: 
the king therefore, as ſovereign lord, commanded them 
to repair to Arras, there to adjuſt their differences 

Among theſe pretenders was William duke of Nor- 
mandy, nephew of Henry I, king of England : his pre- 

| tennions 
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terifions to the earldom were not ſo juſt as ſome of the 
adjudged it to him, be- 
cauſe he was an enemy to the king of England his un- 
proceeded from Mil. 


others; nevertheleſs the king 


cle. The reaſon of this enmity 
liam's being fon of Robert elder brother of king Henry, 
which laſt had uſurped the crown from Robert, whilſt 
he was in the eaſt engaged in the war againſt the infi- 
dels. For during that time, Villiam king of England 
dying without children, Nobert eldeſt ſon of William 


though his father, to puniſh him for his revolt, had ex- 


cluded him ; but his abſence gave his younger brother- 


Henry an opportunity of being declared king. 
Philip, eldeſt ſon of Leavis the Groſt, was a young 


prince, whoſe many early good qualities made great 


things be ex from him. He was affociated in the 
empire by the king his father, who cauſed him to be 
crowned and conſecrated in the uſual manner: but a 
few days after his coronation, riding through the ſu- 
burbs of Paris, his horſe took fright at the ſight of a 
hog, threw him off, and bruiſed him m ſuch a manner, 


that he died the night following. The king being 


greatly afflicted at this loſs, endeavoured to repair it, 


by beſtowing the ſame favour upon his ſecond fon 


Lewis, which he had done upon the deceaſed: he made 
him his aſſociate, and cauſed him to be crowned at 
Rheims by pope Innocent II, who was then in France, 
becauſe the anti-pope, Peter of Leon, was maſter of 


Rome, in the year 131. 


To diſtinguiſh him from his father, he was ſurnamed 
Lewis the Young. The dutchy of Aquitain being at 


that time poſſeſſed by Elenor or Eleanora, daughter and 
heireſs of William duke of Aguitain and earl of Poitou; 
the king in order to re- unite that dutchy and earldom to 


the crown, concluded a marriage between her and his 


ſon, in the year 1137. 
The hiſtory of William duke of Azuitain is extraor- 


the party of the anti- pope Peter of Leon, 


/ 


dinary, We are told, that this prince having eſpouſed 
cruelty 


n . 
the 2 ror ought naturally to have ſucceeded him, 
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cruelty-towards all the prelates ſubject to him who re- 
fuſed to acknowledge that anti- pope; but that afterwards 
St. Bernard abbot of Clairvaux, having made him ſen- 


ſible of his fault, and having converted him by his holy 


remonſtrances, he reſolved to undergo a very ſevere pe- 
nance; and for that purpoſe intirely renounced the 
pomps and grandeurs of the world, went privately in 
pilgrimage to St. James of Compeſielle, to Rome, and to 
Jeruſalem; after which he ſpent the remainder of his 
days in a deſert, where he lived as a hermit with ſuch 

eat ſanctity, that he merited to be placed in the num- 
*. ſaints after his death. 5 

The order of religious called bite Cloalt, boaſt 
their being inſtituted = this holy hermit, from whence 


they are alſo called Williamins or Milliamites. 


35% A SLE G 
the death of. Lewis the Groſs. - 
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A few-months after Lewis the Groſs had concluded 
the marriage of his ſon with Eleanora, daughter and 


beireſs of the duke of Aguitain, he died at Paris the 
it of Auguſ 1137, aged 60 years. His reign was very 


. 2 : he reduced under his obedience almoſt all the 
rds of the kingdom, who had withdrawn themſelves 
from their dependence upon the king towards the end 


of the reign of Phi ip I, and had pretended a right to 


continue 10. 

He made war gpon the Exgliſb, and compelled them 
by the force of his arms to ſue for peace. His power 
was ſo formidable to the emperor Henry V, that when 
that prince was arrived upon the borders of Champagne, 
with deſign to ravage it in revenge for the injuries he 
had received in the council held againſt him at Rheims 
by pope Calixtus II, he had not courage to wait the 
king's arrival; for being informed that Lewis was 
marching againſt him, he retired with great precipita- 
tion. Lewis left five ſons and one daughter. The 
fourth 
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fourth of his ſons was Peter de Courtenay, whieh name 
he took at his marriage with the daughter of Raynold de 
Courtenay, who gave him the land ſo called as a dowry 
for his daughter. It is from him the preſent family of 
the Courtenays are deſcended ; for whom nothing was 
wanting but the king's declaration, to be univerſally 
acknowledged princes of the blood of France. 

The third ſon of Lewis, was Philip archdeacon of 
Paris; whoſe modeſty is very remarkable: for having 
been elected biſhop of that city, he relinquiſhed it in 
favour of Peter Lombard, a man of great learning, who 
was ſurnamed the Mafter of Sentences, becauſe he redu- 
ced the whole doctrine of the antient fathers and doc- 
tors of the church into four books of ſentences. 


The eftabliſhment of the kingdom of Sicily. 


— 


During the reign of Lewis the Graſi, a Norman prince 
named Roger, founded the kingdom of Sicily, which 
has ſince been divided into two, called the kingdom of 
Naples and of Sicily. | | 

To ſhew the foundation of this kingdom more parti- 
cularly, we muſt firſt ſee how the Normans eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Italy. At the beginning of the 11th 
century, 40 Norman knights, being upon their return 
from a pilgrimage to ihe holy ſepulchre at Feru/alem, 
landed at Salerno, a city in Afulia then beſieged by the 
Saracens : they took arms 2 the aſſiſtance of the be- 
ſieged, and were of ſuch great ſervice io them, that 
they expreſſed a great defire to have Normans in their 
country. In conſequence of this defire, they invited 
over great numbers of them ; but it was to their. loſs, 
for the Normans, after having driven the Saracens atid 
| Grecians out of pulia and Cal. bria, not thinking it 
roper the ta/zans ſhould enjoy the fruits of their la- 


ur, they made themſelves maſters of theſe * | 
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and elected themſelves a chief, whom they acknow. 
ledged for their ſovereign in quality of earl of Spulia. 
illiam Ironfide, the eighth of their earls, paſſed into 
Sicily and conquered, it from the Saracens. He was 
ſoon afterwards driven from thence by the Gres; but 
his ſon R-bert, ſurnamed Guichard, which in the Nor- 
man language ſignifies End, re-conquered that iſland 
from them 
This Robert was a very great warrior. Pope Gre- 
gory VII, received great aſſiſtance from him againſt the 
emperor Henry IV. 
We are told that in his time there was a marble ſta- 
tue in Apulia, which had a brazen crown upon its head, 
with this inſcription : One may-day 1 all have a head 
of gold. No one having hitherto been able to find out 
theſe words, a Saracen who was believed to be a magi- 
cian, though one might without magic think what he 
thought, gave intelligence of it to Robert, telling him, 
that perhaps, if on the iſt of May, at ſun- riſing, the 
earth was to be dug up at the place where the ſhadow 
of the head ſtatue ſhould be, gold might be found 
there. Nobert, when the time came, commanded the 
ground to be dug up accordingly, and in effect found 
a very great Ba, Fg Others pretend this happened 
in Limo/in : and that the gentleman who diſcovered it, 
having brought it into CHalus, was there beſieged by 
Richard Cœur- de- Lion king of England, who was killed 
at that ſiege. Te | 
Robert Guichard left two ſons, Bohemond and Roper. 
Roger the younger ſucceeded his father, and Hobemond 
the elder went to the holy war againſt the Saracens, 
where he was made prince of Antioch. Roger the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Roger, took the title of duke of A. 
fulia. Pope Honorius II, excommunicated him for 
having, as he ſaid, taken a title which could not be 
given him but by the pope. After the death of Hono- 
rius, the cardinals being divided, one party elected In- 
nocent II, and the other Anaclet. Roger eſpouſed the 
intereſts of the latter, who was ſo far from W 
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his title of duke of Apulia, that he conferr'd on him 


that of king of Sici/y, and crowned him. 

Anaclet F ying, and Innocent being ſole excom- 
municated Roger, and declared war againſt him. Roger 
took the pope priſoner, and refuſed to releaſe him till 
they had entered into an agreement, in which it was 
ſtipulated Roger ſhould bear the title of king of the Tas 


Sicilies, and ſhould- do homage for his kingdom to the 


holy ſee, in the year 1130. From hence comes the 
right of ſovereignty and homage which the popes have 
over the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. Roger took the 


title of king of the Tawo Sicilies, becauſe that part of 
laly which comprehended 4px/ia and Calabria, was 


called Sicily on this fide the Phare. 


This kingdom. continued to be called the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, and the reigning: prince king of d iciij, 


or of the Tewo Siciiies, till towards the end of the thir- 


teenth century, when the princes of the houſe of Arjon 


having loſt Sicily, what remained to them in Italy was 


firſt called the kingdom of Apulia, and afterwards the 


kingdom of Naples, from the name of the capital city. 
The kings of pain, who have long poſſeſſed the king- 
doms of Naples and <icidy, never took the title of kin 
of Naples, but that of king of the Tao Sicilies: at 
] have ſeen it thus in ſeveral of their letters patent. 
Roger had frequent wars with Alexis Comnenus _ 
ror of Greece; whom he often defeated, and as often 
ravaged all Greece He went into Africa againſt the 
Saracens, who perſiſted in returning from time to time 
to make deſcents upon the coaſts of 4pulia. He de- 


feated theſe barbarians, and took ſeveral of their 
towns upon the coaſts of Africa, by means of which he 


obliged them to pay him. tribute. 


Having atchieved theſe glorious exploits, he cauſed | 


the following Latin verſe to be engraven upon his 
ſword : 


Apulus & Calaber, Siculus mibi fervit & Afer ; 
to ſhew that it had rendered him ſovereign. of all 


theſe 
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theſe people, either by conquering them, or by the 
force of his arms, vanquiſhing thoſe who had diſputed 
the ſovereignty with him. 3 


' The death of Henry I. king of England. 


Henry I, king of England, died a little before Lew:r 
the Groſs, and left no children except his daughter Ma- 
_ tilda, who being the widow of the emperor Henry IV, 
had been makes a ſecond time to Geoffrey earl of An- 
Jou, by whom ſhe had two ſons, Henry and William. 
King Henry by his will declared Henry eldeſt ſon of 
Matilda, his heir and ſucceſſor to the crown of England. 
But after his death, . earl of Boulogne his e 
and his ſiſter's ſon, took alſo the title of king of Exg- 
land, and got poſſeſſion of the kingdom. This occa- 
ſioned a civil war in England, which laſted ſeveral 
years; a great number of the moſt conſiderable of the 
nobility adhering to the earl of Anjou, who was yet but 
a child. f | 
During this war, the ſon of the earl of Boulagne died, 
which was very advantageous to Henry, now earl of Au- 
jou; for his mother Matilda had been beloved by the 
earl of Boulogne, and had often declared to that earl, 
that it was by him, and not by her huſband, that ſhe 
had Henry. | 
The earl of Boulogne, whilſt his ſon lived, paid no 
regard to this declaration ; but after his death he came 
to- an agreement with Matilda, by which he gave the 
dutchy of Normandy to Henry, adopted him his ſon, 
and declared him his ſucceſſor to the crown. This 
treaty was concluded in the year 1138. - And Henry 
ſucceeded Stephen about twelve years afterwards, as 
we ſhall ſee. 
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Lalled th YOUNG. 


| 


*T"HIS prince was in Aquitain when advice was 
1 brought him of the death of the king his father. 


As the acquiſition of that 1 him 
very powerful, all the princes ſubject to the crown at 
the time of his acceſſion, continued, contrary to cu- 
ſtom, in perfect ſubjection; which cauſed great peace 


and tranquillity throughout the kingdom. But ſoon 
quarrel with pope Innocent II, 


afterwards he had a great 
of which the er. was the occaſion 

The archbiſhop of Bon 
elected in his place a perſon of merit named Quercinas, 
who was alſo approved by the king. I 

It was, cuſtomary at that time for the clergy to elect 


the biſhops; but they were not conſecrated till they had 
received the king's approbation : even before the elec- 


tion the king.often ſignified the perfon whom he deſired 
them to elect, and his defire was obeyed - © + | 
Pope Innocent II, annulled the election of Duercinas, 
as not being lawful, and gave the archbiſhopric to 
Peter, -brother to the chancellor of -the Roman church. 
We are not infermed by hiſtorians what reaſon deter- 
mined the pope to act in this manner: but as his pro- 
ceeding was unjuſt, the king cauſed Peter, who had be. 
fore — poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric, to be ba- 


niſhed from Bourges, and eſtabliſhed Quercinas in it. 


The pope threatened the king with excommunication 
if he did not reſtore it to Peter Theobald earl of Cham. 
ages. A prince very inclinable to rebel againſt the 


ing, undertook to re-eſtabliſh him by open force; but 


neither his inſolence, nor the pope's menaces would 
have produced any effect, if St. Bernard abbot of Clair- 


aux, 


ges being dead, the clergy | 
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vaux had not concerned himſelf in it: this holy man, 
whoſe great piety was revered throughout Chriſtendom, 

revailed io far upon the king, that at laſt he pzrſuaded 
kim to ſubmit to the pope, and ſuffer Peter to poſſeſs 
the archbiſhopric of Bourges 


In the third year of the reign of Lewis the Young, 
a provincial council was held at Sens, celebrated for 
the king's aſſiſting in it, and for the condemnation of 
--. {This eccleſiaſtick was a native of a village in Bre- 
tagne, and a man of great learning: his eaſy and agree- 
able manner of teaching polite learning, and even theo- 
logy, had acquired him the eſteem and affection of 
many perſons of quality whom he inſtructed. A canon 
of Paris took him into his houſe to inſtru his niece. 
Under the care of Abelard ſheibecame a very learned 
lady; but he debauched her, and then, to repair the 
injury. married her. The canon being rather incens'd 
than appeas d by this marriage. — him with 
ſuch violence, that he was forced to fly for refuge to the 
monks of St. Dennis: but he did not remain long there; 
they abandoned him for maintaining that St. Dennis pa- 
tron of their abby was not the areopagate. Having at 
laſt made his peace with the canon, he publickly taught 
a doctrine at Paris and other places, which his enemies 
pretended contained the antient errors of Avius and Pe- 
lagius, beſides ſeveral new ones, as among others that 
the Holy Ghoſt was the ſoul of the world; and that 
there was a fixed deſtiny not in the power of God to 
change. St Bernard accuſed him before the council of 
Sem, cited him to appear there, diſputed with him in 
preſence of the king; and the council being convinced 
of his errors, condemned him. Abelard appealed to 
| Innocent II, but / was condemned by him alſo. At 
ſt he abjured his errors, and took the habit of a monk 
at Clugny; where he paſſed the reſt of his days with 
great ſanctity This council being held in the year 
1140, was prior to the king's quarrel with the pope a- 
bout the archbiſhopric of: Bourges. 1 


Ls u, mw 


The number of chriſtians who had conquer'd Syria 
being ſo greatly diminiſhed by time, and the continual 
wars they had to maintain, that they could ſcarce any 
longer refiſt the infidels, pope Fugenius II, ſolicited 
the chriſtian princes to ſend them ſuccours. The zeal 
with which St. Bernard exhorted the French and Germans 
to do this, in the ſermons. which he preached -in- moſt 
of the cities of France and Germany,  perſuaded- theſe 


two nations to undertake the cruſade. Even the king 


and the emperor were croſſed, being touched by the 
exhortations of this holy man, who aſſured them on the 
part of heaven of a happy ſucceſs. Ei Fl 
The king departed for this expedition with an army 
of near 80,000 men, accompanied by almoſt all the 
nobility of the kingdom, in the year 1147. 8 
The emperor Conrad, who from duke of Sabza, 
had been elected emperor, departed alſo with a very 
numerous army; nevertheleſs heaven did not permit 
theſe two great monarchs to a chieve any thing worthy 
of their dignity, nor that the prophecy of St. Bernard, 
in which - had foretold a happy ſucceſs of the war, 
ſhould be fulfilled. | 
The emperor being arrived firſt at Conflantinople, 
Manuel emperor of the eaſt gave him certain Greeks for 
his guides, by whom he was betrayed; for they con- 
ducted him into the deſarts of Cappadocia, W ere the 
Turks were aſſembled in expectation of him, and cut 

his army in pieces. 
The king was not more ſucceſsful. - He defeated the 
Turks at firſt near Epheſus ; but was afterwards defeated 
by them, through the ill condu of the commander 
of the van, who having ſeparated from the reſt of the 
army, contrary to the king's orders, gave the /aris an 
eaſy oppor unity of attacking and defeating the king, 
who was in great danger of his own n, and with 
difficulty eſcaped. The ſame year the king and the em- 
peror, having had ſuch bad ſucceſs in a Minor, went 
into Syria to the aſſiſtance of Baldwin king of Fera/a- 
fem. They aſſembled in the city of Acre or Acroni. 8 
- tiently 
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tiently called Polemaid, all the princes and other the 
moſt conſiderable among the chriſtians, to conſult with 
them what was neceſſary to be done. It was reſolved 
in this aſſembly to beſiege the city of Damas, capital of 
Syria Minor. | 

One fide of the city was fortified with ſtrong ramparts, 
which it was in a manner impoſſible to force: the other 
fide was only fortified by a low weak wall; though it 
was covered by an infinite number of gardens, ky 
rated from each other by walls and trenches. 

It was at this laſt part they determined to attack 
the place : they found it very difficult to force the Sa- 
' racers from theſe gardens ; but at laſt, after ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes for many days, they did drive them out of them ; 
after which the enemy having no defence but a weak 
wall, and not thinking themſelves able to ſuſtain an aſ- 
fault, began to think of ſurrendering, when the chri- 
ſtian inhabitants of the country, jealous of the glory of 
the French and Germans, rendered theſe happy ſucceſſes 
ineffectual. They perſuaded the king and the emperor 
to attack the city on the other ſide, afuring them it was 
not ſo ſtrong as it appeared; and that on the contrary, 
the wall they were going to attack, was very ſtrong on 
the inſide, though it outwardly ap ſo weak. 
They unfortunately followed this advice ; and abandon- 
ed the gardens they had taken with ſuch difficulty, which 
were immediately repoſſeſſed by the Saracens : and they 
found the place ſo impregnable on the other ſide, that 
they were forced to raiſe the ſiege. | 

This treachery of the Syrians being afterwards diſ- 
covered, the king and the emperor conceived ſuch in- 
dignation at it, that they immediately abandoned Syria, 
and returned into their own dominions. 

The king upon his return was taken priſoner at ſea; 
it is uncertain whether by the Saracens or Greeks : how- 
ever he was immediately reſcued by Roger king of Si- 
cily, who happening to be at ſea at the ſame time, at- 
tacked and took the veſlels which had taken the _ 
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Some fay this was done by one of Roger's lieutenants in 
the year 1149. 

The lewd and abandoned life of queen lenor, who 
proſtituted herſelf indifferently to all ſorts of perſons, 
without taking the leaſt care to hide her ſhame, at laſt 
determined the king to ſeparate from her. His pre- 
tence for this ſeparation was the kindred there was be- 
tween them, in conſequence of which he cauſed his 
marriage to be diſſolved and declared null by an aſſem- 
bly of the prelates and great men of the kingdom, in 
the year 1152. | 

As he had no children by Elenor, he thought he 
ought to reſtore her the dutchy of 4quitain and the earl- 
dom of Poitou, which ſhe had brought him at their mar- 
riage, and he accordingly reſtored them to her. | 

This act of juſtice and equity was looked upon by 
ſeveral as a great error in good policy ; it was thought 
he might have found means to get quit of ſuch a wicked 
woman, without the loſs of two ſuch provinces. | 

The king after his divorce married Conftance, daugh- 
ter of A/phowo king of Caftile, who died a few years 
afterwards, leaving him two children. 

He was married a third time to Ades, daughter of 
Theobald earl of Champagne, by whom he had a ſon, 
whom he named Philip; and becauſe he thought he had 
obtained him of the Almighty by his prayers, he gave 
him the ſurname of God's Gift ; but the many good qua- 
lities and great actions of this prince, afterwards ac- 
quired him the ſurname of Augu/tus. | 
 #lenor, immediately after her ſeparation married 
Henry, earl of Anjou and duke of Normandy, who was 
declared ſucceſſor of Stephen king of England. And he 
accordingly ſucceeded him two years after his marriage, 
and found himſelf on ſudden the moſt puiſſant prince in 
Europe, being at the ſame time king of England, duke 
of Normandy and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou,. Poitou, 
Touraine and Maine. He alſo conquered Hibernia or 
Ireland ſome years afterwards. This iſland was poſleſ- 
ſed and governed by ſeveral particular lords, who ac- 
knowledged the pope for their ſovereign. © Henry ob- 
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tained the pope's permiſſion to annex this conqueſt to 
his kingdom, on condition he ſhould only take the title 
of Lord, and not king of Ireland, and ſhould hold it of 
the holy ſee. . 4 8 
Henry II, king of England, pretending the earldom 
of T7houlouſe made part of the dutchy of Aguitain, and 
that conſequently it belonged to him, demanded it of 
the king, but without effect. He therefore declared 
war againſt Leawzs, to obtain paſſeſſion of it by force; 
but the conqueſt of Ireland, in which he was then en- 
gaged, prevented him from making any progreſs in his 
eſign. And a peace was ſoon concluded between 
them, which was confirmed by the marriage of Henry 
eldeſt ſon of the king of England with Elenor the daugh- 
ter of Lewis. One of the articles of this marriage was, 
that Henry ſhould cauſe his ſon to be crowned, and 
ſhould aſſociate him in the kingdom. 
Ne affociated him accordingly, but he had reaſon to 
repent it; for this ungrateful ſon being ſollicited by his 
mother Elenor, and aſſiſted by the forces of the Ling 
his father-in-law, who hated the Erg/;/ extremely, de- 
clared war againſt him. 12 
Even Lewis himſelf openly eſpouſed the party of his 
- Jon-in-law ; declared war againſt the king of Englana, 
and laid fiege to the city of Roar : but a peace was con- 
cluded between them by the mediation of the archbi- 
ſhop of Sens, and the earl of Blais; and the alliance be- 
tween the two kings was renewed by the marriage of 
Richard ſecond ſon of the king of England, who was 
duke of Aguitain, with 4delles the king's ſecond daugh- 
ter, in the year 1176. | | 
The Lord puniſhed Henry for having taken up arms 
againſt his father: for he died a ſhort time after his 
revolt. Yo Eng 
Lewis the Young perceiving his death approach, oc- 
caſioned by a paralytic diſorder into which he had fal- 
len, before his deceaſe reſolved to crown his ſon Philip, 
and put him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. wk 
The day of the Aſſumption of the virgin Mary was 
fixed for the performance of this ceremony; * ow 
| before 
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before which feſtival Philip went to hunt the wild boar 
in the foreſt of Rheims ; where ſuffering himſelf to be 
carried away by his ardour for the chace, and bei 
mounted upon a horſe that was extremely ſwift, he 
found himſelf at the cloſe of night very far adyanced in 
the foreſt, and ſeparated from all his followers. He 
heard not the leaſt noiſe, and knew not where he was, 
when on a ſudden he perceived a peaſant of a 7 2 
aſpect and very tall, with an ax upon his ſhoulder, blow- 
ing lighted coals which he carried in an earthen pot. 
The night 'adding greatly to the horror of ſuch an ob- 
jet, Philip, who was but fourteen, years old, was 
frighted at it. However he overcame his fears, ap- 
proached the old man, made himſelf known to him, and 
commanded him to conduct him to a place where he 
might find his followers ; which the countryman very 
willingly did. 

The day following Philip fell dangerouſly ill, occa- 
ſioned either by his fright, or by ſome other accident; 
which obliged them to defer his coronation till the feaſt 
of All Saints. The king of England aſſiſted at the ce- 
remony in quality of duke of Normanay and vaſlal of 
France, and ſupported the crown on one ſide, when it 
was placed upon the head of Philip, by cardinal St. 
Sabinus archbiſhop of Rheims, in the year 1179 | 

Lewis the Young before his death had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee his ſon Phils reign with him for the ſpace of a 
year, and in his conduct ſhew great prudence and cou- 
rage. Lewis had a great love for T homas archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. This prelate had ſtrongly oppoſed the de- 
ſigns of pa. Herry II, who pretended to ſeveral rights 
over the eccleſiaſtics, which Thomas thought contrary to 
the liherties of the church. Henry not being able to 
bear this reſiſtance, baniſhed him out of England, from 
whence he retired into France. Lewis received him 
very kindly, and ſhewed him great honours during the 
whole time of his exile. Thomas being at laſt recalled 
into England, continued as before to oppoſe the entet- 
prizes of Henry, who having'publickly * Large reſent- 
ment of this prelate's behaviour, ſome of his guards or 
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-Officers, thinking to pleaſe the king, aſſaſſinated Thomas 
in his own church. The pope placed him in the num- 
ber of the holy martyrs, becauſe he had loſt his life in 
defence of the liberties of the eccleſiaſtics. ; 

_ Lewis, who had always loved him when alive, to ſa- 
tisſy that love, and the veneration which he preſerved 
for his memory, went into England after his death, to 
viſit his tomb. At his return from this voyage he died, 
ůn the year 1180, aged ſixty years. 

Under his reign the univerſity of Paris firſt became 
celebrated. This is a ſociety of ſeveral perſons, who 
apply themſelves, ſome to teach, and others to ſtudy, 
ſuch ſciences as have been approved or eſtabliſhed by the 
prince. This body of men is called the Univer/ity, be- 
cauſe all the ſciences are zniver/a/ly taught by them, 
and becauſe all ſorts of perſons are received among them 
to ſtudy. 

There are commanly four faculties in each univerſity: 
under which are comprehended, human learning and 
Philoſophy, theology, law and phyſic. The different 
degrees of thoſe who compoſe the univerſity, are ſcho- 

lars, maſters of arts, batchelors, licentiates, and doc- 
tors: the perſon who preſides over the univerſity is cal- 
Jed Rector. | | 


PHILIP IL 
Surnamed AUGUS TVS 


Have compiled the hiſtory of Philip Auguſtus, from 
1 Rigordus, chaplain to this king. Rigordus natione 
Gothus, profeſſione phyſicus, regis Francorum chronogra- 
hun, Beati Dioniſi Areopagitæ clericorum minimus- 
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Theſe” are the titles which he takes at the beginning of 
his hiſtory : in the courſe of which he tells us he was 
that king's chaplain. He wrote under the reign of 
Lewis VIII, ſon of Philip Auguſtus. 

He is the firſt hiſtorian who gives the king of France 
the title of Mo? Chriſtian : he gives it him continually,. 
ſcarce ever naming him without joining this epithet. It 
had before been given to Childebert the grandſon of 
king Clotaire. The emperor Maurice gave it him in. 
ſeveral letters which he wrote to him, which letters Da- 
chene has collected. Nevertheleſs our kings did not aſ- 
ſume this title till after pope Pius II, AE neas Sylvins, 
gave it to king Charles VII. TI have alſo collected ſe- 
veral particulars relating to the hiſtory of Philip Augu/- 
tus from Matthew Paris, an Engliſh contemporary hi- 
ſtorian ; and alſo from ſeveral particular acts, which I 
quote in the places where I have uſed them. 

Philip Auguſtus, after the death of the king his father, 
reſolved to be crowned again, and at the ſame time 
cauſed his conſort Elizabeth of Hainault to be crowned 
alſo: the ceremony was performed at St. Dennis, It 
happened, that as one of the officers appointed to keep 
off the crowd was doing his duty, and being very 
active with a ſtaff which he held in his hand, as the 
mark of his authority; he by a blow with his ſtaff 
broke three lamps which hung before the altar, the oil. 
of which was all ſpilt upon the king and queen. This 
accident was taken for a very favourable omen, as if 
the Lord deſigned to ſhew by this plentiful unction, 


that he would abundantly ſhed his favours upon the 
king and queen. | 


De Jews are baniſhed. 


Philip Auguſtus ſignalized the beginning of his reign 
by the juſt puniſhment which he inflicted upon the Jews, 
in depriving them of their eſtates, and baniſhing them 
out of the kingdom. They were accuſed of many enor- 
mous crimes, committed in hatred of the chriſtian reli- 
gion ; particularly that they every year cut the throat of 
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a chriſtian. child in their ſynagogues upon Good-Friday ; 
and it was even pretended they had been ſurpriſed in 
this barbarous action. They had inriched themſelves 
by the commerce which they carried on in France, and 
the exorbitant uſury they exacted of the chriſtians. The 
law of Moſes prohibits-the Fewvs from lending money 
upon uſury to their own people, but it permits 
them to take it of ſtrangers ; and by ftrangers they un- 
derſtand the chriſtians. There was an infinite number 
of perſons who were in their debt, moſt of whom were 
ruined by theſe exceſſive uſuries and their incapacity of 
paying. The 7ews had ſeized the lands of ſome, the 
houſes of others, and others they kept in priſon. 

The king being greatly concerned at theſe miſeries of 


his ſubjects, declared them all diſcharged of their debts. 


to the Jeaus, on condition they ſhould pay them only 
the fifth part of the principal. He at the ſame time 
ordered the Fews to depart the kingdom, and con- 
filcated their eſtates, except their moveables, which 
he permitted them to ſell or carry away. In the year 
1182, | | | 

But ſome years afterwards he permitted them to re- 
turn, the occaſion he had for money to defray the ex- 
pences of the wars in which he was OE having 
obliged him to ſell them this permiſſion. _ 

The Jews had before been baniſhed out of the king- 
dom by Dagebert, who had even endeavoured to ex- 
terminate them, at the defire of the emperor Heraclius, 
who aſſured him he had diſcovered by aſtrology, in 
which he was very well ſkilld, that the Roman em- 
pire was menaced with deſtruction from a circumciſed 
nation. | 

Rigordus ſays the emperor was deceived, in imagin- 
ing the 7ews were meant by this circumciſed nation, 
which was then plainly ſeen by all tke world to be the 
Saracens. But we may now ſay this hiſtorian was de- 
ceived alſo; and that if a circumciſed nation muſt put 
an end to the Romen empire, it is very probable it will 
be done by the Turks, who are already maſters of all the 
weſtern empire, and a part of the eaſtern alſo. „ 
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Henry II, king of England, having given the earl 

dom of Poitou to his ſon Richard, Philip inſiſted upon 
that prince's rendering him homage for it as he was ob- 

liged. But Henry raiſed ſo many obſtacles to retard 

the performance of it, that the king taking them for 
a refuſal, entered the territories of the Eng/z with an 
army, took the cities of Mans, Tours, and ſeveral o- 
thers, and defeated the Engliſb wherever they oppoſed 
his conqueſts ; which ſo greatly chagrin'd the king of 
England, that he fell fick and died at Chinon, and was 
interr'd in the abby of Fonteurault in Poitou. Richard 
his ſon and ſucceſſor ſued to the king for 3 who 
granted it after he had received from him the homage 

which he had before refuſed ; and even generouſly re- 
ſtored him all that he had taken from him. After the 
concluſion of this peace, the two kings went together 
to aſſiſt the chriſtians of the holy land againſt the infidels; 
Philip before his departure made his will in form of 
letters, upon which it is proper to make ſome re- 
marks. | * | | 

In theſe letters the king declared in what manner he 
would have the kingdom governed in his abſence, and 
alſo what they ſhould do in caſe he died in this expedi- 
tion. It was the cuſtom in thoſe times for all writings 
and charters to be drawn up by the chancellor, and 
ſigned by the four firſt officers of the crown: it was 
ſpecified that the chancellor had drawn them up, Date 
per manum cancellar ii. 

When this will was made, it was expreſsly mention- 
ed in it, that the chancellorſhip was then vacant. The 
four-officers by whom it was figned, were count Theo- 
bald, grand maſter of the king's houſhold, Dapifer 
nofler ; Guy, Butler; Matthew, Chamberlain, Camera- 
rius; and Rodolph, Conſtable, Conſtabularius. Theſe 
four officers were the firſt of the crown; and were 
named as witneſſes, in whoſe: preſence the thing had 
been done. | 

We gather from this will alſo, that at that time the 
king did not nominate to the vacant biſhoprics and 
abbys ; but that the canons uſually aſked his leave to 
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elect a biſhop when theirs was dead, and for the monks 
to ele an abbot ; and that the king generally granted 
their requeſt. Nevertheleſs there were ſome abbies, 
deaneries, and other dignities, to which he did nomi- 
nate. The king calls them in his will, our deaneries, 
our abbies. 

During the vacancy of the biſhoprics, abbies, and dean- 
eries, the king had the care of the churches, that is, 
the churches were under the king's protection: who re- 
gulated their conduct, and enjoyed their revenues, or at 
leaſt part of them : theſe revenues were called the re- 
galia, becauſe they extended over the fiefs and lands 
which the kings had granted to the churches : this is 
the explanation given us by Rigordus. The king more- 
over nominated to the benifices which depended upon 
the vacant churches. Our kings ſtill enjoy the ſame 
right, and it is now called the regale. 

We have ſome proofs that this right was before eſta- 
bliſhed in the time of king Henry I, but we find it in 
no place ſo certainly ſpecified, as in this will of Philip 
Auguſtus, of which the following is an extract. S. 
forte contigerit ſedem epiſcopalem, vel aliquam abbatiam 
regalem vacare, volumus ut canonici eccleſiæ, vel monachi 
monaſterii vacantis, veniant ad reginam & archiepiſco- 
pum. (it was William archbiſhop of Rheims, his uncle, 
whom he had appointed to govern the kingdom in 
conjunction with the queen his mother.) Sicut ante ad 
nos venirent, & liberam electionem ab iis petant, nos vo- 
lumus quod fine contradiftione eis concedant. Nos wero 
tam canonicos quam monachos monemus, ut talem paſiarem 
elegant, gui Deo placeat, & utilis fit regno. Regina au- 
tem & archiepiſcopus tamdiu regalia in manu ſud teneaut, 
donec electus conſecratus fit, vel benedictus, & tunc regalia 

contradictione ei reddantur. Præterea præcipimus, 
quod fi beneficium aliguod ecclefiaflicum wvacaverit, quan- 
do regalia in manus noftras venient ſecundum quod melius 
& honeftius poterunt regina & archiepiſcopus, viris ho- 
meſtis & litteratis, conſilio fratris Bernardi, conferant, 
ſalvis tamen donationibus noftris, quas per literas noſtras 
patentes quibuſdam fecimus, Theſe laſt words ſhew 
perhaps 
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perhaps that the king had by his letters given the firſt 
vacant benefices during the regale, or perhaps that he 
had granted penſions upon the benefices. Præcipimus 
etiam reginæ & archiepiſcopos, ut omnes honores qui dum 
vacant pertinent ad donationem noftram quos honeſte pote- 


runt retinere, ficut abbatiæ & decanatus, & aliz que- 


dam dignitates in manu ſua teneant, donec à ſervitio Dei 
redierimus, & quos retinere non poterunt, donent ſecundum 
Deum. | 


The third cruſade in the year 1190. 


Philip and Richard having reſolved to go in concert 
to the relief of the chriſtians of the holy land, they 
ſoon departed to make war upon Saladin king of Syria 
and Egypt, who had made himſelf maſter of the city 
of Jeruſalem, and almoſt all thoſe cities which the chri- 
ſtians had before poſſeſſed in Syria, To defray the 
expences of this war, a general aſſembly of the ſtates 
had granted the king leave to raiſe the tenths upon the 
poſſeſſions of all his ſubjects. This tax was called the 
Saladin. The French and Engliſb being arrived toge- 
ther in Sicily, the king of England would go no farther, 
declaring that for very particular reaſons he would not 
leave Sicily for fix months. Though the king might 
ſuſpe& him of ſome bad defigns, he nevertheleſs de- 

arted, and obliged all the French ſubje& to Richard to 
ollow him as their ſovereign, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of Richard, whoſe deſign was to return into 
France, to make ſome attempts upon the provinces ad- 
joining to his own ; but the king having deprived him 
of the means, by carrying away his beſt troops, he did 
not execute his deſign. 

After a navigation of a few days, the king arrived 
before the city of Acre, the antient Prolemaid, upon 
the confines of Phænicia and Paliſtine, in the year 
1191. | 

This city had been beſieged for the ſpace of a year by 
Guy de Lufignan king of Jeruſalem, when the king 
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arrived there. He found the chriſtians ſo weakened by 
the loſs of the emperor Frederic Barberaſſa, that they 
were no longer able either to continue the ſiege, or re- 
main in Syria. | — 
The emperor, ſon of the emperor Conrad of Suabia, 
one of the greateſt princes that ever governed the em- 
pire, had come into Aa ſome time before the king, 
to the relief of the chriſtians of Syria: he defeated the 
Greeks who oppoſed his paſſage; and after having van- 
quiſhed the Turks in three Landes in Afia Minor, he 
went towards Antioch, but was drowned in paſſing over 
a {mall river named Sapbar. His ſecond ſon Frederic 
took the command of the army, defeated the Saracens 
by whom he was attacked, and then marched to the 
camp of Guy de Luſignan king of Jeruſalem before Acre; 
but a few days after his arrival he fell fick and died. 
The Germans, from upwards of 60000 men, which 
they were when they entered 4/ia, being reduced to 
Gooo, and finding themſelves without a chief, diſband- 
ed, and returned in ſmall companies into Germany as 
they could ; leaving the king of 5 under a 


neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege, had not ſo powerful an 
aſſiſtance as the king's arrived to his relief. 


Richard king of England having ſome months after- 


wards left Sicily to go into Syria, he was driven by. a 
tempeſt upon the coaſt of the iſland of Cyprus. Ma- 
nuel, nephew of Manuel emperor of Conſtantinople, 
had made himſelf maſter of the iſland, and had reigned 


in it the ſpace of a year in a tyrannical manner. He 


refuſed to let the Eng/ih land. Richard being incenſ- 
ed at this refuſal, attacked the iſland, conquered it, and 
drove Manuel out of it. As he did not deſign to keep 
it, he ſold it to the Templars ; but at his return out of 
Syria, he took it from them, though they had paid him 
for it, and gave it to Guy de Lufignan king of Jeruſa- 
lem. His deſcendants reigned in it for two hundred 
and eighty three years, when the Venetians took the 
guardianſhip of the young king James III of Lufignan, 
{on of Catharine Cornaro, a Venetian lady; and that 
child dying, they kept the kingdom, and aſſumed * 

b title 


Fg 
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title of king of Cyprus, which they ſtill preſerve, 

— the Turks have long been in poſſeſſion of the 

iſland. Fo | 7 | 
The duke of Savey being the ſon of a daughter, of 
the houſe of Luſignan, pretended that kingdom belong- 
ed to nim, and he alſo took the title of it, which his 
deſcendants fill bear; but the Venetian, who poſſeſſed 
it —_— eighty years, were never diſpoſed to give it up 

to him. 6 22964 

During the ſiege of the city of Aere, the kings of 

France and England had continual diſſentions; and con- 
ſidering the mutual hatred they bore to each other, it is 
no wonder they could not agree. The king had a 
particular ſubje& of hatred againſt the Exgliſb, which 
was, that Richard having married the ſiſter of Philip 
Auguſius, in the life-time of Henry II, his father, im- 
mediately after his death he had put her away, O6 opi- 
nionem fluprate ab Henrico puellæ qui eam opprelſiſſẽè cre- 
debatur, priuſquam ipſam filio traderet, infantis abuſus | 
/implicitate 5 and had taken no care of the reputation 
of that princeſs, but on the contrary,” had ſpoken. of 
her very diſhonourablß. 290 7 Bar (1 

The inveterate hatred ſubſiſting between theſe two, 
princes was ſuch, that during the fiege of Acre, they 
often had thoughts of coming to an engagement with 
each other. | | 

The Engliſb, through jealouſy of the French, behav- 
ed ill in this ſiege; for not arriving till the end of it, 
the glory of having reduced the befieged to extremity, 
undoubtedly belonged to the French; but this the Eng- 
lib would not allow. The laſt action which compelled 
the beſieged to ſurrender, was the taking of the tower, 
which the French carried by aſſault: upon which oc- 
caſion Alberic the king's marſhal was ſlain. This is 
the firſt time mention is made in hiſtory of a marſhal of 
France as being a conſiderable officer. 

The city ſurrendered upon articles in the year 1191. 
The conditions were, that the garriſon ſhould have 
their lives and liberties, and Saladine ſhould releaſe all 
the chriſtian priſoners, and reſtore the king the croſs of 

55 | our 
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our Saviour. Till the execution of theſe conditions the 

garriſon were to remain priſoners. Nevertheleſs the 

Saracens fail'd in their execution : ſome hiſtorians ſay 

it was by impoſing a falſe, inſtead of the true croſs of 
our Saviour ; which ſo incenſed the king of England 
that he beheaded all the Saracen priſoners in his poſſeſſi- 

on, to the number of 5000. 'The king thought it bet- 
ter to exchange his priſoners for chriſtians, than put 
them to death. | 

The places of conſtable and marſhal of France, have 
a great affinity with each other. At firſt, the conſtable 
was ſurveyor of the king's ſtables, and was called comes 
fabuli; and the marſhal was an inferior officer or con- 
ſtable, whoſe buſineſs was alſo to take care of the king's 
ſtables and horſes ; as appears from his name, which 
in German or old French, ſignifies intendant of horſes : 
Mark ſignifies a horſe, Schaal an intendant, maſter, or 
overſeer. We are ignorant when theſe places were firſt 
eſtabliſhed : we only know, that at firſt they were of 
very little conſequence, and extended over nothing more 
than the king's horſes. Under Charlemagne the confta- 
ble had a ſmall command in the army: his power by 
degrees increaſed ; till at the beginning of the third 
race of our kings we fee by their letters patent that the 
conſtable was the fourth officer of the crown, for he ei- 
ther ſigned them, or was named as a witneſs. 

In proportion as the dignity of conſtable became 


the marſhal was in a manner the lieutenant of the con- 
ſtable. In proceſs of time the power of the conſta- 
ble became ſo great, that he was chief of the militia, 
and general of all the armies. This was the ſtate of 
this employment when Le/diguieres was conſtable, who 
was the laſt poſſeſſor of it: after his death Lewis XIII 
Jet it remain vacant, but did not ſuppreſs it ; neither has 
it ever been ſuppreſſed by any edict or declaration of 
Lewis XIII. The duty of the marſhal was to com- 
mand the armies under the conſtable, or by his orders. 
'The place of conſtable has always continued ſingle, and 
that of marſhal was ſo for a conſiderabe time. p08 
6 arn 


more conſiderable, that of marſhal increaſed alſo; for 


ie . 137 


learn from the hiſtory written by Joinville, that it was 
ſo under the reign of St. Lewis. For it is there ſaid, 
the king was taken by the Saracens, together with the 
marſhal of France. | 

We do not certainly know the time when the num- 
ber was firſt augmented, nor with how many. Some, 
as Dupleix, ſay, that till the reign of Francis I, there 
were no more than two : but this is not true ; for it is 
certain, that under the reign of Charles VII there were 
four at leaſt, A proof of which we have in the hiſtory 
of John Chartier , who wrote under that king's reign. 
Mention is there made in different places of ſeven mar- 
ſhals of France, who all lived under his reign, vis. 
Bouſſac, Rais, Rochefort, Fayette, Jaloigne, Loheac, and 
Cullon. It is certain that Jaloigne, Lobeac, Rais, and 
Fayette, were all four marſhals of France; of which 

following is a proof. 

Jaloigne is ſpoken of in Chartier's hiſtory as being 
marſhal of France from the year 1436 to the year 
1453, incluſive. _ 

Loheac was marſhal of France from 1439 to 1453, 
incluſive. | 


Rais was marſhal of France from 1440 to 1449 in- 
cluſive. 

Fayette was marſhal of France from 1447 to 1449, 
incluſive. From whence it appears theſe four were all 
living at the ſame time, and were marſhals of France 
. Ti. 

t is probable, that upon a more fſtri&t inquiry one 
might find all the ſeven above mentioned to have been 
marſhals of France at the ſame time; at leaſt, it un- 
doubtedly appears the four laſt were; but it muſt be 
owned the diſorders of the times occaſioned this multi- 
plicity of marſhals of France under the reign of Char- 
les VII; and that under the ſucceeding reigns, till the 
time of Francis I, the number of them, as before, was 
reduced to two only. The ſeveral armies Francis I 
was obliged to maintain in different places, occaſioned 


= to augment the number of theſe officers to four at 
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But even then, when there were ſo many marſhals of 
France together, and alſo after the number of them was 
diminiſhed, there muſt, I think, have been ſome one 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a more eminent rank, 
and called preferably to others, the marſhal of France. 
I do not advance this as certain, becauſe no-one that I 
know has aſſerted it. Nevertheleſs if it was not ſo, it 
is impoſſible to account for a manner of ſpeaking I 
have often obſerved in hiſtorians. Chartier, ſpeaking 
of king Charles VII, ſays in ſeveral places, The 
king ſent the marſhal of France upon that expedition : 
the marſhal of France received the kings orders to ne- 
gotiate that affair. I ſhould think, that upon theſe oc- 
caſions he ſpeaks of one who was called the marſhal of 
France, preferably to the reſt ; for when he ſpeaks of 
the other martials, he names them, and ſays, for exam- 
ple, the Sieur, de Rais marſhal of France, &c. Mon- 
Arelet, at the beginning of his hiſtory of Lewis XI, 
ſpeaking of that king's. public entry into Paris after 
his coronation ſays, Then after them came the admiral of 
France, and'the marſhal of France, with ſeveral other 
noblemen and gentlemen of the king's houſhold. And the 
author of the new chrofticles added to thoſe of Monſtre- 
let, and which is properly the ſcandalous chronicle, ſays, 
that Lewis XI, at his acceſſion to the crown, diſplaced 
all the great officers of the kingdom ; ſuch as the chan- 
cellor, the marſhal; the admiral, the- firſt prefident of 
the parliament, the provoſt of Paris, and ſeveral o- 
Aſter the taking of the city of Acre the king em- 
barked and returned into France ; but Richard king of 
England remained in Syria, and continued to carry on 
the war againſt the infidels. 

The Eugliſb hiſtorians accuſe Philip Auguſtus of trea- 
ehery, ſaying, he only returned into France to ſeize 
the territories of Richard during his abſence'; and on 
the other ſide, the French hiſtorians accuſe the king of 


England of great perfidiouſneſs : they ſay he ſecretly 


engaged with Saladine, in a deſign to betray the king 
and all the French ; which being diſcovered to Philip 
| Auguſtus, 
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| Auguſtus, he immediately left Syria, and return'd into 
France. Upon his arrival he entered the territories of 
the Engliſb with an _ and took ſeveral towns in 
Normandy, which obliged Richard to think of return- 
ing. Being embarked, he was driven by a tempeſt up- 
on the coalt of ria ; from whence he privately tra- 
velled by land through Germany, in the dreſs and e- 
quipage of a merchant. But Leopold archduke of Au- 
firia being informed of it, ſent ſo many people in 
queſt of him, that he was at laſt diſcovered and ſeiz- 
ed. | 

Leopold was Richard's enemy, becauſe during the 
war in the holy land, one of the attendants of Leopold 
having marked out a lodging 'for his maſter in the city 
of Joppa, by putting upon the door of the houſe the 
ſtandard of Leopold, or ſomething which bore his arms 
or mark (the hiſtorian calls it fgnum) the king of 
England commanded it to be taken down, and caſt into 
the common ſewer. Leopold ſtill remembering this in- 
dignity, delivered Richard o the emperor Henry, who 
was alſo his enemy, occaſioned by R:chard”s having 
endeavoured to take Sicily by ſurprize. 

The emperor kept him priſoner almoſt a year, and 
did not releaſe him till he had paid a very great ranſom. 
Philip Auguſtus taking advantage of the king of Eng- 
land's abſence, made himſelf maſter of part of Nor- 
mandy. 

Upon Richard's return the fury of the war redoub- 
led: but it did not ſtop the king's good fucceſs, who 
upon all occaſions defeated him,” tho* he was aſſiſted by 
the Cotterels, who fought for him againſt their lawful 
king: theſe Cotterels were a multitude of wretches, 
who having aſſembled near Bourges, had elected them - 
ſelves officers, and formed into a conſideroble body of 
troops, which plundered and ravaged the country. The 
king ſent his forces againſt them who having killed a 
conſiderable number of them, the reſt fled to the Eng- 
liſh, to whom they were very ſerviceable. 

In a battle fought between theſe two kings, the bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais happened to be taken priſoner by the 

| Engliſh . 
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Exgl/h ; upon which pope Celeſtin III immediately 
demanded his liberty of the king of England, at the 
ſame time ſending him word, he abſolutely inſiſted his 
ſon ſhould be releaſed out of priſon. In anſwer to this 
meſſage, Richard ſent the pope the cuiraſs, the helmet, 
and the reſt of the armour the biſhop had on when he 
was taken, defiring to know, Whether thoſe were his 


on's cloaths ? but the pope ſtill perſiſting in demanding 


is liberty, Richard at laſt granted it. 

This war laſted all Richard's life-time, which was 
five or fix years; though it was interrupted by ſeveral 
truces, very ill obſerved by both. During one of theſe 
truces, the king of England paid homage to Philip Au- 
guſtus in perſon for the dutchy of Normanay, and his 
other poſſeſſions in France. 

This prince received his death from an incident un- 
worthy the dignity of a king A certain ſoldier had 
found a treaſure, which he had depoſited in Chalces, a 
{mall caſtle near Limoges. Richard ſent to demand it 
as his right ; but the ſoldier refuſed to give it him, and 

ut himſelf upon his defence in the caſtle. Richard 
being incenſed at this, went himſelf to beſiege him, 
and was killed by a croſs-bow ſhot from the caſtle, in 
the year 1199. 

Whilſt the two kings, Philip Auguſtus and Richard, 
were at war with each other, the emperor Henry IV 
conquered Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria, This prince 
was ſon of the emperor Frederic Barberoſſa, who was 
droxyned paſſing over a river in his march againſt the 
Saracens, as we have before obſerved. He was one of 
the greateſt princes that ever reigned. He caus'd his 
ſon Henry to be crowned king of [taly when he was but 
five years old; he afterwards married him to Conſtance, 
ſiſter of William king of the Tao Sicilies ; and when 
he went into Aa he deffared him emperor, and put 
him in poſſeſſion of the empire. All theſe things he 
did, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the popes of his 
time, who were all his enemies, but were forced to ſub- 
mit to his power; ſo that at his death, his ſon Henry 
found himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the empire. 
Henry 
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Henry went to Rome to be crowned by pope Celeftin 
III, who at that time filled the papal chair, and who de- 
ferred to crown him as long as poſſibly he could, becauſe 
he was as much his enemy as he had been his father's. 
But at laſt (finding Henry was reſolved to compel him to 
it) he did perform the ceremony; but he did an action 
in it, which ſhewed a pride unbecoming the vicar of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Whilſt the emperor, after having received 
the crown from his hand, was inclined before him to 
make a profound reverence, the pope kicked the crown 
from his head with his foot, ſaying, he defigned to ſhew 
him by that action, that he had a right to give and 
take away crowns whenever he pleaſed. From Rome 
the emperor went into Apulia to take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of the Tao Sicilies, which had fallen to him 
a little before. For William king of Sicily, whoſe fi- 
ſter he had married, was dead without children, and 
had adopted him his heir, as being the huſband of his 
ſiſter Conftance, to whom the kingdom ought to deſcend: 
but the grandees of the kingdom, being very well af- 
fected to Tancred, baſtard brother of W7//iam, had ac- 
knowledged him their king, and his election had been 
confirmed by the pope. 

Henry reſolved to do himſelf juſlice by force of arms. 
He enter'd into Apulia, took ſeveral towns in it, and 
laid fiege to Naples. During this ſiege the inhabitants 
of the city of Salerno, in whom he greatly confided, 
revolted againſt him, and delivered up his wife Conflance 
to Tancred. This obliged him to raiſe the ſiege of 
Naples; but the year following he beſieged it again 
with a more numerous army, and took it: he alſo 
took Salerno, which he demoliſhed, as a puniſhment 
for the treachery its inhabitants had been guilty of to- 
wards him. From thence he paſſed into Sicily; and 
was ſo ſucceſsful as to conquer all that iſland, and take 
Tancred priſoner, whoſe eyes he put out; or, accordin 
to ſome hiſtorians, he put him to death. But Wil 
liam his ſon he made prince of Tarente, in the year 
1194. 

wo years afterwards, the emperor Henry being in 
Germany, the Sicilians revolted, and elected themſelv e 
| a new 
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a new king. Henry immediately marched thither with 
an army of 60000 men, reduced the rebels to their 
duty; and having taken the king they had elected, he 
cauſed him to be crowned with a crown of red hot iron, 
and then ordered it to be nail'd to his head. He was 
alſo very cruel in his puniſhments of all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the revolt. In the year 1196. 
Philip Auguflus was married a ſecond time to Gelber- 
ge, ſiſter of Canute king of Denmark, in the year 
1195. Gelberge was a princeſs whoſe virtue equall'd 
her beauty which was very great. But through a mis- 
fortune, the cauſe of which we are ignorant, ſhe became 
ſo inſupportable to the king, that three months after he 
had married her, upon ſome pretence of relationſhip, he 


cauſed his marriage to be annulled by an aſſembly of bi- 


ſhops. Gelberge bore this injury with a patience and 
good temper that drew upon her the admiration, and 
gained her the affection of all France. 78 

The king of Denmark complained of it to pope Ce- 
leſtin III, who ſent two cardinals into France as his le- 
gates, to take cognizance of the affair; but they had 
not courage to act with the neceffary ſpirit and vigour. 
The hiſtorian Rigardus ſays, They were mute dogs that 
durſt not bark, for fear of being bit; ſo the affair re- 
mained juſt as it was before. 
The year following, 1196, the king married Mary or 
Agnes, daughter of the duke of Moravia, which oc- 
caſioned the king of Denmark to renew his complaints. 
The pope ſent the cardinal de Saint Mary, as his legate, 
into France, who aſſembled a council of all the prelates 
of the kingdom at Dijon, and with their conſent laid 
the kingdom under interdiction, if within twenty days 
the king did not re-take his lawful wife, in the year 
1199. To lay a country under interdiction, is to forbid 
the celebration of divine ſervice in it. To interdict a 
prieſt or any eccleſiaſtic, is to forbid him to perform the 
functions of his miniſtry. | 

The king being provoked at this proceeding, uſed 
all the prelates who had aſſiſted in that council with 
great cruelty : ſeveral of them he deprived of m be- 

| neſices, 
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nefices, and turning his rage againſt the queen Gelberge, 
he cauſed her to be impriſoned. The kingdom remain- 
ed all this time under interdiction, and the king firmly 
inſiſting that his marriage with Gelberge was null, pope 
Innocent III ſent two legates into France, cardinal Oc- 
tavio biſhop of Oftia, and cardinal John de Saint Paul, 
with orders to aſſemble another council, in which to ex- 
amine and decide whether the marriage was valid or 
not. This council aſſembled at Sciſſens; the king aſ- 
ſiſted in it, and the affair was debated for eleven days, 
2 great diſputes between the prelates and juriſcon- 
ulates. | 


But the king perceiving the iſſue would not be fa- 
vourable to him, one morning mounting his horſe, - 


without telling his deſign to any one, and taking queen 
Gelberge upon the crupper behind him, brought her to 


Paris; and from thence he ſent to the prelates of the 


council, to acquaint them that they need not gue them- 
ſelves any farther trouble in the decifion of an affair, 


which he had himſelf determined, by re-taking the 


queen his wife in the year 1201. 

Rigordus upon this occaſion ſays, the king happily 
eſcaped for this time- out of the hands of the Romans. 
Mary, whom the king had married after his ſeparation 
from Gelberge, died - with grief, becauſe her marriage 
with the king was not legitimate. But the pope legiti- 


mated a ſon and daughter that Philip had by her; 


which action, ſays Rigordus, diſpleaſed ſeveral. The 


pope himſelf only approved it, becauſe it gave him an 


opportunity to extend his authority. 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Richard king of England, who was killed near Li- 
moges, had left no children, He was ſucceeded by 
his brother John Lackland, who made himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom, in prejudice of the right of his ne- 
pom » Artus earl of Bretagne, ſon of Geoffrey his elder 


rother. 
| John, 
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John, ſon of Henry II, king of England, was ſur- 
named Lackland, becauſe the king his father died with- 
out giving him any thing, though he had very advanta- 
geouſly provided for his three other ſons. He had gi- 
ven Normandy to Henry, who died before him ; the 
. dutchy of Aguitain he gave to Richard who ſucceeded 
him ; and Bretagne to Geoffrey, by marrying him to 
Con/tance, daughter and heireſs of Conan, earl or duke 
of Bretagne. Some of the cotemporary hiſtorians call 
him earl, others duke of Bretagne, 

After the death of Richard, Fohn Lackland got him- 
ſelf acknowledged and crowned king of England ; but 
his nephew Artus diſputing the kingdom with him, a 
furious war was kindled between them. | 

Philip took advantage of this opportunity to enter 

ormandy, in which he made a great progreſs : he alſo 
took Artus under his protection, who ſeized upon the 
earldom of Anjou John being unable to reſiſt two 
ſuch enemies, fed to the king * peace, and obtained 
it. The conditions of the treaty were, that John 
ſhould do homage to the king for all his poſſeſſions in 


France, and king Philip ſhould keep all that he had 
taken from him. : 


This peace did not laſt long. For whether the king 


ſought a pretence to declare war, or whether he might 
have any other reaſon for acting as he did, he ordered 


the king of England to come to Paris and pay him 


homage ; which 7chn having refuſed, the king declared 


war againſt him, and furniſhed Artus earl of Bretagne 
with troops and money, to enable him to make war 


on his ſide alſo. But Artus having entered Poztou with - 
out knowing the country, and falling into an ambuſ- 
cade, was taken by the king of England his uncle, who 
put him to death. Coaſtance counteſs of Bretagne, mo- 
ther of Artus, demanded juſtice of Philip for the death 


of her ſon. Philip ſummoned the king of England to 


appear before the hoaſe of peers of France, there to be 
tried for the crime of which he was accuſed. 

The king of England been ſummoned to appear, 
ſent an Engliſb biſhop to the king to demand a ſafe 


conduct, 
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conduct, that ſo he might appear in ſafety before the 
court of peers. The king anſwered, Let him come, he 
may. May he depend upon a ſafe return, ſaid the biſhop? 
Yes, replied the king, if the judement of his peers will 
permit it. It is thus related word for word by Mat- 
thew Paris an Engliſh hiſtorian, who lived at that 
time, and was a monk of the order of St. Bennet in 
the monaſtery of St. Albans, He does not relate it in 
this part of the hiſtory ; but.farther on, among the rea- 
ſons which the deputies of Lewis, ſon of Philip Augu/- 
tus, alledged to the pope, to maintain the right of 
their maſter againſt king John: the place is marked by 


theſe words in the margin; Quid nuntii Ludovici Rome 
egerint. | 

This hiſtorian adds, that the king of England not 
appearing, was condemned to die as guilty of the death 
of his nephew ; declared a rebel for not appearing 
before the peers of France; and as ſuch, deprived of all 
his poſſeſſions in that kingdom. 

Philip Auguſtus took up arms for the execution of 
this decree, and reduced all Normandy under his obedi- 
ence : thus this province was reunited to the crown in 
the year 1204, 270 years after it had been given to 
Rþollo duke of the Normans. After this the war con- 
tinued in Poitou and Aguitain; in which the king took 
ſeveral towns, and among others the city of Poitiers. 

There happened an incident, during theſe wars, wor- 
thy of being remarked ; which was, that the king 
having ordered the barons and biſhops of his kingdom 
to ſend him the men they were obliged to furniſh him, 
that he-might ſend them upon ſome enterprizes upon the 
coaſt of Bretagne, the biſhop of Orleans and Auxerre, 
perceiving the king did not deſign to command the 
army in perſon, refuſed to obey, though it was quite 
contrary to cuſtom. 

The king commanded them to repair their fault by 
an immediate compliance; but they ſtill refuſing to obey, 
he ſeized their regales, regalia eorum, that is, as Rigordus 
in this place explains it, 2 thoſe palſaſſioms which they 
held in fief from his majeſty. AR 
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Theſe prelates carried their rage to ſuch an exceſs, 
as to lay the king's land and men under interdiction, 
Terram & homines regis interdicentibus. We cannot 
conceive, whether by this land and theſe men of the 
king's, the hiſtorian means the whole kingdom, or only 
ſome particular province or territory. However, as 
their cenſure was unjuſt and without authority, no re- 
gard was paid to it. Upon this they went to Rome, to 
make their complaint to pope Ianocent III; but he 
refuſed to take cognizance of the affair, ſaying it was 
not within his juriſdiction , ſo that at laſt they were 
conſtrained to ſubmit and beg the king's pardon. | 

The condemnation of John king of England, is the 
firſt place in hiſtory in which the peers of France arc 
mentioned, 

To comprehend what the peers of France were an- 
tiently, it is neceſſary to know that every duke and 
ear] had peers in his juriſdiction, which were called, 
The peers of the court of ſuch a duke or earl : and they 
were compoſed of the moſt conſiderable of their vaſſals 
_ that. poſſeſſed fiefs depending upon them; and with 

them took cognizance of the cauſes of ſuch perſons as, 
on account of the lands they poſſeſſed, were of ſome 
dignity. They were called peers, from their being e- 
qual in dignity with each other, and alſo with thoſe 
whoſe judges they were. 

The king alſo had his peers, which were the princi- 
pal barons of the realm, appointed to manage the moſt 
important affairs of the ſtate, and to be the judges of 
the other barons of France, that they might not com- 
plain they were judged by their inferiors. 

Of this we have a proof, under the reign of St. 
Lewis, in the perſon of the fire de Coucy, who demand- 
ed, in quality of baron, to be tried by the peers of 
France. The king ordered it ſhould be examined, 
whether the land he poſſeſſed had the title of a barony 
or not: and it appearing that it had not, he was deli. 
vered into the hands of the ordinary judges, as we ſhall 
ſee in its place. EE mY 
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The barons of the kingdom comprehended all ſuch, 
as well dukes, as earls or lords, who poſſeſſed any land 
to which was annexed the title of a barony. Neverthe- 
leſs by the word baron, hiſtorians commonly mean any 
of the great lords of the kingdom, without examining 
whether they were really barons or not. | 

The peers of France were in number twelve, fix ec- 
cleſiaſtical and fix ſecular : the eccleſiaſtics were, and 
are ſtill, the archbiſhop and duke of N Heims, the biſhop 
and duke of Langres, the biſhop and duke of Laon, 
the biſhop and earls of Noyon, Beauvais, and Chalons. 
Lewis XIV has fince added to them the archbiſhop of 
Paris, whom he has alſo created a duke and peer. 

2 The ſecular peers were the dukes of Normandy, Aqui- 
tain, and Burgundy ; the earls of Flanders, Champagne, 
and Toulouſe. 'The antient ſecular peers no longer fab. 

A fiſt, becauſe the king is in poſſeſſion of thoſe dutchies 

d and earldoms, which were antiently poſſeſſed by ſove- 

, reign princes; but other lands have fince been erected 

y into dutchies and earldoms by our kings, whoſe poſ- 


LY 2 % bh. * 


ls ſeſſors are dukes and peers of France. | 
h We are ignorant by whom, and at what time, the 
5, peers of France were eſtabliſhed, becauſe no mention 


is made of them in hiſtory before the reign of Philip 
Auguſtus. by rn | 

Matthew Paris, an Engliſh hiſtorian, who lived in 
the time of Philip Auguſtus, and wrote during the reign 
of St. Lewis that prince's grandſon, is the moſt antient 
hiſtorian who ſays any thing of them. His words are 
theſe: The peers of France are . the firſt officers of the 
crown, appointed for the management of the moſt impor- 
tant affairs of the kingdom. | 

This he fays ſpeaking of the reign of Henry III king 
of England: theſe words are in the margin: 1 — 
France, Pares Franciæ. He does not ſpeak accurately, 
in calling them the firſt officers of the crown; for theſe 
were the grand-maſters of the king's houſhold, 'the but- 
ler, the chamberlain, and the conſtable. Though it is 
rue the houſe of peers, aſſembled, were above theſe 
officers of the crown, VID 2 | * 5 
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The taking of Conſtantinople by the French. 


Whilſt Philip Auguſtus was taken up in the conqueſt 
of Normandy, the French troops who had taken up arms 
to aſſiſt the chriſtians againſt the infidels, took Conftanti- 
nople, and ſubjected the whole Grecian empire 

The chiefs of this army were Ba/dwir earl of Flan- 
ders, Theobald earl of Champagne, Hugh duke of Bur- 
gundy, Lewis earl of Blois, and Bonniface marquiſs of 
Montferret. Theſe princes united ; and having formed 
a conſiderable army of the ſoldiers each had raiſed in 
his own territories, with the king's leave they undertook 
an expedition to the holy land, to ſuccour the chriſtians 
oppreſſed by the infidels: they departed under the con- 
duct of the 8 of Montferret, whom they had e- 
lected their chief. 

VU pon their arrival at Venice, Alexis ſon of Jſaac em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, came to them to implore their 
aſſiſtance againſt the tyrant 4-exis his uncle, who had 

ut out the eyes of the emperor his father, and had 
eized the empire. He promiſed them to pay the Vene- 
tians for the veſſels they ſhould borrow of thes to go 
into Ala, to aſſiſt them with all his forces in their ex- 
pedition to the holy land, and to bring the Greek church 
under obedience to the pope. 

The French being prevailed upon by theſe promiſes 
ſet ſail for Conflantinople, accompanied by the Venetian 
troops, and their duke Henry Dandolo, who was very 
defirous to partake in the expedition. They attacked 
the city, and took it in fix days. J/aac being re- inſtat- 
ed in the throne, died a few days afterwards. His ſon 
Alexis ſacceeded him, who did not fulfil the promiſe 
his father had made to the French, who thereupon de- 
parted greatly diſſatisfied. 

The French ſoldiers having committed great diſorders 
in the taking of Conſtantinople, it occaſioned the Greets 
to conceive a great hatred of Alexis, who had brought 
them. Wherefore, immediately upon their leaving Con- 


Bantinople, the people roſe againſt him. 0 


Alexis 


ght 


Con- 


lexts 
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Alexis Dacius, ſurnamed 'Marfufle, from the great 5 


height and archedneſs of his eye brows, a man of very 


mean extraction, whom the young emperor Alexis had 


raiſed to great dignities, put himſelf at the head of the 
rebels; took Alexis priſoner, put him to death, and 
cauſed himſelf to be declared emperor. This uſurper, 
to make himſelf agreeable to the people of Conflanti- 
nople, declared war againſt the French, who were not 
yet departed out of Greete. 15 

The French laid ſiege to C onſtantinople a ſecond time, 
and notwithſtanding the reſiſtance made by the Greeks, 


which was very vigorous, took it by aſſault. Marſuſſe 
endeavouring to make his eſcape by ſea, was taken and 


puniſhed, as he well deſerved, with the moſt cruel 
death. -. - | 5 

The French having in this manner made themſelves 
maſters of Conflantinopie, elected Baldwin earl of 
Flanders emperor of the Greeks ; and laying aſide their 
expedition to the holy land, wholly applied themſelves 
to keep poſſeſſion of the empire they had thus conque- 
red, in the year 1204. This expedition is related at 
large in a letter written by the emperor Baldwin to 
the archbiſhop of Cologne ; and from thence I have 
taken it. - | 

Baldwin did not enjoy the empire long; fix months 
after his election, he fell into an ambuſcade laid for 
him near Adrianople, by the king of the Pulgarians, by 
birth a Greek, who took him priſoner and put him to 
death. He was ſucceeded by. his brother. 15 

The French kept poſſeſſion of the Grecian empire 
only fifty five years; for the Greeks having entered in- 
to a general conſpiracy revolted, drove. them out of 
the empire, and elected Michal Paleologus emperor, 
The deicendants of this prince held the empire about 
two hundred years, that is to fay, till the taking of 
Conſtantinople CS the Turks; which happened in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, in the year 1453. 


Whilſt the French poſſeſſed the empire of Calau. 


noble, the Greek church acknowledged the authority of 


the pope, and was ſubject to it; but when they | loſt - 
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this empire, the pope alſo loſt his authority in it, and 
things returned to their former ſtate. 21 | 
The abby: of St. Dennis profited from the French con. 
oveſts ; for the emperor Ba/awin took many conſidera. 
ble relics out of the chapel of the emperors of Coanflax. 
tinople, and {ent them to the king; who gave them to 
the church of St. Dennis. Theſe relics were, a piece 
of the croſs of our Savivour, a foot long, and in 
thickneſs as much as could be graſped between the 
thumb and the four-finger, (thus it is deſcribed by the 

hiſtorian) a thorn from the crown of our Saviour, 2 
rib and a tooth of St. Philip the apoſtle. 

Tis remarkable there was before in France, fo con- 
ſiderable a part of our Saviour's crown of thorns, that 
it is commonly called our Saviour's, crown : for Rigor- 
Aus, who at that time was a monk of the abby of St. 
Dennis, and conſequently knew what was tranſacted in 
it. and what it contained, ſays, that whilſt Philip Au- 
gu/tus was at the ſiege of Heres in Syria, his fon Lexis 
was dangerouſly ill at Paris of a dyſentery ; that the 
convent of St. Dennis brought the crown of thorns of 
our Saviour, and the arm of St. Simon, in proceſſion; 
v hich were applied to the belly of the child, who there- 
upon was immediately out of danger. 

The Alligenſes were a ſet of heretics, who derived 
their name from the town of Aby in Languedoc in 
which place they appeared with the greateſt luſtre. 

it was about ten years after their eſtabliſhment by a 
rich merchant of Lyon named Waldo, when the perſe- 
cution of them firſt began in Languedoc ; which pro- 
"vince did not then bear that name. Waldo applied 
- himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures : he was poſſeſſed 
of great riches, which he very liberally diſtributed a- 
mong the poor. He had a very great deſire to preach, 
to which he at laſt gave way: and being himſelf igno- 
rant, he preached againſt errors; which obliged the 
archbiſhop or his vicars to to forbid him to preach any 
longer. But he continued to preach notwithſtanding 
this prohibition, and was followed by all thoſe who 
had ſhared his beneſactions, who from thence received 


the name of Poor of /.y;ns. Being forced to fly * of 
* at 


% 


himſelf, 
theE ng 
But he 


„ 
that city, he retired with his diſciples into the mountains 
of Dauphin“ and Piedmont, in the year 1160, under the 
reign of Lewis the Young. 

The number of his diſciples greatly increaſing, they 
ſpread themſelves into all thoſe little provinces which 
at this day compoſe that of Languedoc, and particularly 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at Aby. | 
Their errors were not new. There was not one of 
them which had not been before taught by other ſects. 
They maintained, with the Manichæ ans, two principles 
of all things, one good the other bad, God and the 
Devil. They rejected the old teſtament, as being no- 
thing more, ſaid they, than a beap of fables. They 
believed the Metempſychoſit, with the Pythagoreans ; and 
denied, with Berengarius, the real preſence of the bo- 
dy of our Saviour in the Euchariſt. Beſides theſe, 
they maintained an infinity of other errors, of which 
the leaſt abſurd have been handed down from them to 
 Wickliffe and 7ohn Huſi, and from them to Luther and 
Calvin. They were condemned and excommunicated 
by the council of Lateran aſſembled by pope Alexander 
III, in the year 1170. 


- 


This pope ſent miſſionaries to convert them, under 


the conduct of :Dominique de Guyman, a Spaniard, 
founder of the order of Brother Preachers, called Jaco- 
b'tes. This holy man, who not long before had found- 
ed an order of preachers to preach againſt heretics, 
was very zealons in his endeavours for the converſion 
of the Albigenſes, but in vain; for the grandees of the 
country had embraced their opinions and maintained 
them with great obſtinacy. The pope finding it neceſ- 
ſary to employ ſtronger forces againſt them than thoſe 
of excommunication and preaching, cauſed the cruſade 
to be preached up againſt them, and particularly a- 
gainſt Raymond earl of Thoulonſe their protector; pro- 
miſing remiſſion of fins to whoever ſhould take up 
arms againſt them. * : 
Philip Auguſtus could not engage in this enterprize 
himſelf, by reaſon of the war he had to maintain againſt 
the Engliſb, who had leagued with the emperor OV. 
But he permitted all who deſired to croſs themſelves; 
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and even promiſed the pope to ſend his ſon thither, as 
ſoon as the more preſſing affairs of his kingdom ſhould 
be ſettled. | he | 
A great many of the moſt conſiderable noblemen croſ- 
ſed themſelves ; amongſt others the duke of Burgundy, the 
earls of Neuers and Saint Paul, the archbiſhops of Roan 
and Sens, and almoſt all the prelates of Languedoc: and 
they elected Simon earl of Montford, baſtard of king Ro- 
Bert, general and commander in chief of the Croi/es. 
This war began about the year 1177 or 1178, during 
which, it is inconceivable the deſolation it cauſed in 
Languedoc. The earl of Thoulouſe was a powerful no- 
bleman, of very extenſive poſſeſſions: for all thoſe lit- 
tle territories which now compoſe the province of Lan- 
guedoc, belonged to him, or depended upon him. He 
raiſed very numerous forces, and bravely reſiſted his e- 
nemies; but was ſo unfortunate, as to be conſtantly de- 
feated. His principal cities, ſuch as Thoulouſe, oxi ers, 
and Cariaſſanne, were taken and ſacked. The king of 
Arragen marched- to his aſſiſtance with near 100,000 
men, but was defeated and killed by the earl of Mont. 
ford, in a battle fought between them near Muret, a 
ſmall town near the Garonne. | 4 

After this defeat the earl of Thoulouſe was forced to 
abondon his country and fly into Spain. His abſence 
enabled the earl of Montford, in a ſhort time to con- 
quer all Languedoc. Pope Innocent III, to recompenſe 
him, declared him earl of 7houlouſe, and gave him the 
whole of the country he had thus conquered, in the 
year 1213. | 

The earl ſoon after went to pay homage to the king 
for the earldom of 7houlzuſe ; hut hearing Raymond had 
entered that city, he immcdiately returned and beſieged 
it. The beſieged defended themſelves with great ob- 
ſtinacy; and in a ſally made by them, they killed the 
earl of Montford. Upon advice of his death, the whole 
country roſe, and returned under obedience to the earl 
of Theulouſe; after which they put all the earl of 
Montford's garriſon to the {word. Thus this war pro- 
daced no other effects, than thoſe of having deſolated 
ſeveral provinces, and cauſed che deaths of many thou- 
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Pope Alexander III, who began it, and his ſucceſſors- 
who continued it, would have acted with greater juſtice 
and humanity, had they ſought to convert heretics, in- 
ſtead of arming chriſtians againſt chriſtians. 

It appears, Fom the accounts of all hiſtorians, that 
the earl of Thoulouſe ſubmitted himſelf to pope Innocent 
III, and promiſed to remain ſtedfaſt in the catholic re- 
ligion ; but the war being before reſolved againſt him, 
he was not heard. 
Though the em 
and king of the Two Sicilies, though the empire had 
remained in his houſe ever ſince the time of the empe- 
ror Conrad his great uncle, in the year 1139, though 


in the laſt diet he aſſembled he had ordered the 


empire ſhould be hereditary for the future, and though 
he had cauſed his eldeſt ſon, then only three years old, 
to be declared emperor ; I fay, notwithſtanding all this, 
after his death, no regard was paid to any of the ordi- 
nances ; and the princes of the empire, being aſſembled, 
elected Philip his brother emperor, in the year 1198. 


Pope Innocent III, being an enemy of the houſe of 


$4abia, gave commiſſion to the archbiſhop of Colagne, 


who was alſo an enemy of that houſe, to uſe his utmoſt | 


endeavours to traverſe the election of Philip. 

This prelate, who had great credit in Germany, aſ- 
ſembled ſome of the princes of the empire, in concert 
witlr whom he declared Philip's election null, and in his 
ſtead elected, Otho of Saxony | 

The pope confirmed this election, and excommuni- 
cated Philip, in caſe he continued to take upon him the 
title of emperor ; but this prince, paying little regard to 
his excommunication, maintained his right by force of 
arms. Thus a war was kindled between thoſe two 
princes, which laſted ten years; and laid all Germany 
deſolate ; till at laſt, both being weary of the miſeries 
of war, they agreed to ſubmit their pretenſions to the 
fame pope Innocent III, defiring him to eſtabliſh peace 
between them, and ſettle the conditions of it himſelf. 


The pope, forgetting the common intereſt intruſted to. 
1 3 him 
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him, ſought only how to improve his o-wn. He ſent 
two cardinals into Germany, in appearance to negotiate 
a peace, but in reality to perſuade Ph:/ip.to give his 
daughter. in marriage to the pope's nephew, and for 
dowry with her, the dutchy ef Spoletta, Marche, Ancona, 
and Tiſcany; all provinces of the empire, which the 
pope had uſurped during the war in Germany: upon 
theſe conditions the pope offered to declare Philiß em- 
peror, and annul the election of Ocho. Philip, conceiving 
the utmoſt indignation at this propoſal, diſcovered it to 
Otho, and ſoon afterwards concluded a peace with him, 
without conſulting the pope. Philip alſo gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and in 1297 — into an a- 
82 with: * by Pe Otba was not to take the 
title of emperor during the life of Philip; but 
his 25 he ſhould —_— him. g e 
A few months after the concluſion of this peace, 
Philip; was aſſaſſinated by a German prince, 5 
ed Oi bo, occaſioned by a private quarrel between them 
Ortho immediately aflembied the diet at Franchfort ; 
and declared to the princes of the empire, in number 
fifty, that though their ſuffrages were not neceſlary to 
his being acknowledged emperor, becauſe he had long 
been declared ſach, he would nevertheleſs hold the 


empire from their election: they accordingly unani- 


mouſly elected him emperor : in the year 12.8. 
In chis diet alſo, in which two cardinals afliſted as le- 
— from the pope, the empire was declared not to be 
ereditary, and the number of the electors reduced to 
ſeven. The ordinance was engroſſed in theſe terms: 
No emperor. Gall pretend to render the imperial dignity be- 
. weditery : the emperor ſhall be e ected by fix princes; 
three ecclefiaſtics, and three ſecuiar : which hal: be the 
nk, 4 of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne; the 
count Palatine, of the Rhine, the dake of Saxony, and 
the marguis Brandenbourg. In caſe theſe fix cannot 
agree, let them call in the king of Bohemia to decide the 
_ difference, Thus were eſtabliſhed the ſeven eleQors. 
The ordinance is related as above by Ca/wifius, as be- 

mg taken from the imperial conſtitutions. - 

Cardinal Baronius attributes their eſtabliſhment to 
Innocent 
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ſunbcent V. He ſays that this pope in a general coun- 
cit held by him at Lyons, regulated the number of elec- 
tors; and by authority of that council reduced their 
number to ſeven, in order to remedy the diſcords which 
aroſe among the princes of the empire, when an empe- 
ror was to . chofen. This cardinal for his author, 
cities Matthew Paris, a cotemporary hiftorian. But 
when we come to that part of the hiſtory, we ſhall find 
this not to be true. | | 

The emperor Otho IV, after having been crowned. 
at Aix la Chapille, went to Rome to receive the crown 
from the hands of the pope. Philip Augulius deſired 
the pope would refuſe to crown Ortho: Philip's reaſon 
for thus endeavouring to traverſe the emperor in his 
deſigns, was becauſe he had leagued againſt him with 
the Few of England. But the pope paid no regard to 
the deſire of Philip, which he afterwards pented ; 
for immediately after he had crowned Ozho, that prince 
demanded of him the reſtitution of Marche, Ancona, 
and the other provinces which he had uſurped from. 
the empire; adding he muſt be obliged to compel. 
the reſtitution of them, he having made oath before 
the pope himſelf, never to ſuffer any of the territories 
belonging to the empire to be ſeparated from it. 

The pope was highly incenſed at this demand : ne- 
vertheleſs O:ho inſiſted upon it; and, on the pope's re- 
fuſal, took up arms to force a compliance, which: he 
did in a ſhort time by making himſelf maſter of all the 
provinces in diſpute. | 

The pope excommunicated him, abſolved his ſub- 
jects from their oath of fidelity, and forbad them to ac- 
knowledge him for emperor. Otbo, inſtead of being 
diſmayed at this, purſued his conqueſts ; turned his 
arms upon Apulia and Calabria; which he pretended 
were alto uſurped from the empire ; and in a ſhort time 
conquered them alſo, in the year 1211. From thence 
he reſolved to go into France, to aſſiſt the Engliſb in re- 
gaining Normandy, Theſe proceedings of Otho deter- 
mined the pope and Philip Auguſtus to cauſe Frederit 
king of Sicih, if poſſible, to be elected emperor, in op- 
poſition to him. l | po 
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This was not difficult to execute; for the emperor 
Henry IV, father of Frederic, had cauſed him to be de- 
clared emperor by an aſſembly of the __ of the 
_— when he was but three years old, as we have 
before obſerved. | 21 

In conſequence of this deſign, the king ſolicited ſe- 
veral of the German princes that were diſcontented 
with Otho; who being aflembled at Aix la Chapellt de- 
elared Frederic II emperor, in the year 12123; and de- 
ſired the pope to approve his election; which he ac- 
cordingly did, and two years afterwards cauſed him to 
be crowned by his legate at Aix la Chapelle, 

Frederic having entered Germany with a conſiderable 
army, attacked O/o in a furious manner, which for 
ſome time prevented him from turning his arms againſt 
France. = | | 

The archbiſhopric of Canterbury being vacant, the 
monks who had the right of election, ſeverally nomi- 
nated two perſons to ſucceed in it: But the king of 
England not approving either of them, the pope, by his. 
own authority, nominated a third; which ſo incenſed 
the king of England againſt both the monks and the 
pope, that he baniſhed the monks out of the kingdom, 
and refuſed to acknowledge the archbiſhop whom the 
pope had appointed and ſent. Innocent, who pretend- 
ed to domineer over all Chriſtendom with an abſolute. 
authority, excommunicated the king of Eng/and, gave 
his kingdom to Philip Auguſtus, and promiſed remiſſi- 
on of {ſins to whoever ſhould bear arms againſt him: 
in the year 1212. | 

The king of England being aſtoniſhed at this ſen- 


tence, required a new oath of 1 from his ſub- 


Jes ; and upon the reſuſal of ſome eccleſiaſtics, he con- 
ceived ſuſpicions of them all, uſed them with great 
cruelty, and depriv'd them of all their poſſeſſions. 
Numbers of them, being ſhocked at the ſeverity of his 
proceedings, and intimidated by theſe cruelties, quit- 
ted the kingdom, which increaſed the rage of king 
John againft them. 

All thoſe who were ſeized in attempting to eſcape, 
he ordered to be treated with the greateſt 1 . 
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The archbiſhop of Canterbury having been taken 
among the reſt, he put him in priſon; and to prevent 
his making his eſcape, cauſed him to be covered with 
a robe of lead, in which he ſoon after died. 

Theſe violences were the occaſion of great revolts, 
which ſo much the more diſconcerted king 7%, as he 
ſaw Philip Auguſtus upon the point of paſſing into Exg- 
land at the head of a powerful army. In this dilem- 
ma, John thought it his beſt way to appeaſe the pope, 
by whom this tempeſt had been raiſed. He therefore 
very ſubmiſſively begged pardon for having oppoſed 
his will, ſubmitted himſelf to it, and aſk'd his protecti- 
on; to obtain which he rendered his kingdom feuda- 
tory and tributary to the Holy ſee : he alſo engaged 
himfelf and his ſucceſſors to pay the pope annually a 
a thouſand marks of filyer, beſides St. Peter's pence, 
which was a tribute the popes raiſed in E:g/and before, 

The ſubmiſſion of the king of England having made 
the pope change his ſentiments, he cauſed it to be de- 
clared by his legate to Philip Auguſtus, that he could 
not ſuffer him to undertake any thing againſt England, 
becauſe that kingdom was tributary to the holy ſee. 
This change occaſioned the king alſo to change his 
deſigns. Being at Gravelines, where he waited for 


ſome veſſels to paſs over into England, the neighbour- - 


hood of Flanders invited him to turn his arms on that' 
fide, againſt Ferrand or Ferdinand earl of Flanders, who 
had ed to ſend him the ſuccours he was obliged to 
furniſh for the expedition into England. Philip, per- 
_ ceiving by this refuſal, he had entered into the league 
with the king of England and the emperor againſt 
France, entered Flanders, and in a ſhort time made 
himſelf maſter of that whole earldom, and drove Fer- 
dinand out of it, in the year 1213. | 
It is obſerved in hiſtory, that about this time died 
Henry, marſhal of France, a man of fingular merit He 


was ſucceeded by his ſon John; but (through the king's - 


goodneſs towards him) the exerciſe of that poſt was 
given, by commiſhon, to. Gualterut, till ſuch time as 
Jobn, who was yet but. a child, ſhould be of age to 
diſcharge the duty of it himſelf; becauſe, ſays the 
wes I 5 5 hiſtorian 
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hiftorian Rigordus, hereditary ſucceſſion has no place in 


with him; but in this he was deceived, for 


that employ. 

The deſign of the princes leagued againſt the king, 
was to attack France on two different ſides at the ſame 
time; and for this purpoſe the emperor Otho was to 
enter it through Flanders, and the king of England 


through 4quitain, each with a powerful army. 


The king ſent his eldeſt ſon Lewis againſt the Engl, 
and marched himſelf againſt the emperor, whoſe army 


conſiſted of near 100,000 men; the king's being great- 
ly inferior to it, he reſolved to avoid coming to a bat- 
tle; not only becauſe of the inè quality of numbers, but 


alſo becauſe he imagined the emperor Osho could ftay 
but a ſhort time in Flanders, not doubting but the pro- 
greſs which the emperor Frederic made in Germar:y, 


would compel him to a ſpeedy return: and thus the 
king flattered himſelf with the hopes of being delivered 


from his enemy without coming to an engagement 
x empe- 
ror forced him to fight by attacking him. 

The two armies being encamped very near each 
other, the king, to avoid; coming to an engagement, 
ordered his troops to paſs the bridge of Bouines, upon 
the little river Marque, in order to have that river be- 


tween him and the Germans, At the. very inſtant, 


when he was endeavouring to paſs this river, he was 


attacked by the emperor. The king immediately 


ordered thoſe troops which had already paſſed it 


to return, particularly the enſign of St. Dennis, called 


the Oriſſame, which by this time was far advanced on 


the other fide. This was the chief ſtandard of France; 


but the bearer of it not arriving in time, they were 


forced to give battle without him. The charge was 


given on both fides with great vigour. The 'hiſtorian 
Rignrdus, who was then the king's chaplain, and hap- 


pened to be preſent in this battle, ſays, the emperor, 


had placed fome {quadrons over againſt the king, with 
orders to direct all their efforts againſt him alone; 
which occaſioned the king to be in great danger. He 
was thrown from his horſe to the ground; and would 


certainly have been killed, had not two brave knights, 


Calo de Montigny, and Peter Triſtan, covered him from 
the 


the bl 


intenc 


„„ 
the blows of his enemies, and received ſeveral wounds 
intended for him At laſt the bravery of the French 
prevailed. and they gained a compleat victory. 

The whole German army was intirely routed. The 
emperor Otho was forced to take to flight. The vigour 
of his horſe, and the goodneſs of his armour, pre- 
ſerved him from falling into the hands of ſome French 
ſoldiers, who having — him, he received ſe- 
veral blows from them upon the breaſt, but without 
any hurt; and he forced his way through them. 

Few of the Germans would have eſcaped the fury of 
the conquering ſoldiers, had the king permitted them 
to purſue ; but he reſtrained them, for fear of loſing 
the priſoners he had already made, the number of 
which was great, but their quality ſtill more con- 
fiderable. ** 

Among them were the earls of Flanders and Boulogne, 
rebel ſubjects of the king, and the earl of Sa/z/bury, 
the king of England's baſtard brother. Two biſhops 
fignalized themſelves in this battle. One of them was 
brother Peter Garin or Guerin, knight of St, Jaln of 
Feruſalem, and alſo biſhop of Seniis. He performed 
the office of camp-maſter general; not that he really 
was ſo, for ſuch an officer was not then in uſe; I mean 
only that he did what a general-camp-marſhal does 
now: by him the army was ranged in order of battle; 
by him the battalions and ſquadrons. were led on to 
the charge; and in fine, by him the whole order of bat- 
the was regulated. He was in all places, and every 
where led on the troops; but ſtruck no one with his 
hand, becauſe, ſays the hiſtorian, he had been elected 
a biſhop. | 

'The other prelate who fignalized himſelf, was the 
fame biſhop of Beauwais, whom the £ngi4h had taken 
in a battle ſome years before, His ſcruple to ſhad blood 


reſtrained him from uſing a ſword: but he ſhewed. 


great dexterity in. the uſe of a heavy iron club with 
which he ſlew great numbers of his enemies. 


The old counteſs of Flanders, commonly callec the 


queen-counteſs, comitiſa regina, from her being the 
king of Portugal's daughter, had conſulied (as it was 
faid 
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Lid) " magician, concerning the ſucceſs of this war. 


He gave her this anſwer : There will be a battle: the 
king ſhall fall, be trampled under the horſes feet, and ſhall 
not be buried. After the victory, Ferdinand Hall be re- 
ceived in Paris with great magnificence. Theſe predicti- 
ons were all accompliſhed, but in a manner contrary 
to that princeſs's expectation, who already figured to 
herſelf the earl of Flanders her relation entering Paris 
victorious and triumphant. The king fell, and was 
trampled upon by the horſes, but not buried, becauſe 
not killed: earl Ferdinand entered Paris in great 
pomp as a priſoner, to his own ſhame, as much as to 
the king's glory | | | 

This victory was obtained in the year 1214, near a 
town named Bouines, or Bouines-bridge, between Tour 
nay and Lille, AF 

Lewis the king's eldeſt ſon defeated the king of 
England almoſt at the ſame time, in Poztou ; and re- 
duced him to ſuch an extremity, that he was forced 
to beg a truce; which the king generouſly granted 
him for five years. | 

In memory of theſe two victories, but particularly 
that of Bouinnes, Philip Auguſtus founded the abby. of 
Our Lady of Victory near Senlis, and placed canons, in 
it which he took from that of St. Vitor at Paris, 


Of the Oriflame and cry of war, 


The Oriflame was antiently the chief ſtandard borne 
dy our kings in war. It was ſo called from its being of 
a red or flame colour. It was alſo called the Standard 
of St. Dennis, becauſe it was at firſt the particular en- 


fign of the abby and monaſtery of St. Dennis, borne by 


them in the wars they had to maintain againſt thoſe 
who endeavoured to uſurp the revenues of their abby. 
The abbot and Monks had vaſſals, whom they ob- 
liged to bear arms, and a chief to command them, 
whom they called their Advoua. This chief was the 


earl of Vexin. That earldom was a ſief held of the 
abby of St. Dennis, and its poſſeſſor was obliged 


to take upon him the command of the abby 
| | forces- 


forces in their wars. It was to him the monks gave 
the Oriflame. In proceſs of time, Vexen being unit- 
ed to the crown, our kings entered into the obligations 
of the Advoua of St. Dennis, and took upon them the 
defence of the abby: and the reſpe& they had for this 
ſaint occaſioned them to look upon the Orifame as a 
ſacred enſign, which they at laſt made their principal 
ſtandard. | | 

We are told by William of Nangis, an hiſtorian who 
wrote the life of St. Lewis, that that king going a ſe- 
cond time to the holy war, took this ſtandard from the 
altar of St. Dennis in quality of earl of Yexin. He 
adds, that the king held this earldom as a fief depend- 
ing upon the abby of St. Dennis, to which belonged the 
privilege or obligation of bearing the Oriflame. N 

The Oriflame was made of filk in form of a banner, 
like thoſe at preſent in the churches. 

The cry of arms or war, were certain words pro- 
nounced in battle, either to encourage the ſoldiers to 
rally them, or to call for aſſiſtance. Every nobleman 
commanding a number df troops ſufficient to give him 
a right to bear a banner, had his cry of. arms. That 
of the conſtable de Gueſclin was, Our Lady of the 

Gueſclin. That of the lords of Chati/lon was, ChatiNon 
to the noble duke. The king's cry, which conſequently 
was the general cry, of the French, was Mont. joie St. 
Dennis. | 


The Engliſh revolt againſt their king, and acknowledpe 
Lewis 'of France, /on of Philip Auguſtus, for their 


ſovereign. 


The crueliies which John king of England exerciſed 
over his ſubjects, forced them into ſuch a general re- 
volt againſt him, that not bemg able to oppoſe them, 
he was forced to conclude a treaty with them 
upon their own terms. The laſt article of this 
treaty (which he confirmed by a ſolemn oath) was, that 
the king ſhould permit his ſubjects to take up arms a- 
gainſt kim, whenever he ſhould act contrary to the a- 
greement he had made with them, Some months af. 


terwards 
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terwards, king Jahr, finding his affairs in a better ſitu- 
ation, refuſed to perform any of the conditions he had 
promiſed, and deſired pope Innocent III, to abſolve him 
from his oath, and. excommunicate the barons of 
England, who demanded . the execution of them. 
Fohn by the money he ſent to Rome, gained whatever 
he defired, 7 

The Engh/> took up arms; and in order to gain 
powerful aſſiſtance againſt ohn, they depoſed him 
elected Leævis, eldeſt ſon of Philip Auguſtus, their king, 
and ſent an ambaſſador to him, to defire he would 
come and take poſſeſſion of the kingdom of England, in 
the year 1216. 25 
The pope forbad Leæuis to go into England; but he 
went nevertheleſs, was received and crowned in Lon- 

don, defeated king John in ſeveral encounters, and 
made himſelf almoſt entire maſter of the kingdom. 

Though Philip Auguſtus did not appear to have any 
concern in his ſon's: enterprize, and though he even de- 
clared a diſapprobation of it, nevertheleſs the pope 
ſent letters to the archbiſhop of Sens and his ſuffragans 
in which he declared to them he had excommunicated 
the king. But theſe prelates paid no regard to his ex- 
communication, neither would they publiſh it, nor look 
upon the king as excommunicated. 

Lewis having alſo been excommunicated, ſent am- 
baſſadors or deputies to Rome, to endeavour to appeaſe 
the pope, and remonſtrate to him the juſtice of his 
cauſe. The negociation of theſe deputies, and their 

conferences with the pope and his miniſters, have been 
written by Matthew Paris: and for the many ſingula- 
ities which they contain, are very well worth ſeeing. 
Theſe words are in the margin, Quid nuntii Ladwvic 
Reme egerint. The pope's rage at the contempt ſhewn 
of his excommunications, together with the happy,ſuc- 
ceſs of the arms of Lexis, occaſioned him to fall fick 
and die, after having he'd the holy ſee-near nineteen 

years: in the year 1217. 
This pope was a great man, of ſo imperious a ſpi- 
pit, as made him endeavour to domineer over all the 
chriſtian princes. He could not bear the leaſt reſiſt- 
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ance to his will. He was not regretted by the Romans; 
on the contrary, they rejoiced at being delivered from 
his tyranny. He was ſucceeded by cardinal Cenfins 
Sabellus, who took the name of Honorius III. 

The bad ſucceſs of Fack Lack/avd againſt Lewis, who 
was ſupported by his rebel ſubjeQs, ſo greatly caagrin'd 
him, that he fell fick and died. His death changed 
the minds of the Engliſß: and they ſhewed as much 
love for Henry III, his ſon, as they had done of hatred 
againſt his father. | 

The moſt powerful of the enemies of king John, 
had been his baſtard brother the earl of Salisbury, ſur- 
named Villiam Long-fword. He had eſpouſed the 

arty of Lewis, to be revenged on the king his 
1 ig who, during his impriſonment in . France, 
having been taken at the battle of Bouines, had de- 
bauched his wife. | 

The king's death having put an end to the hatred of the 
earl of Salisbury, and the other barons of England not 
having the ſame reaſons to hate his ſon, which they 
had to hate the father, abandoned Lewis, and ſubfnit- 
ted themſelves to their lawful king, Henry III, then 
only twelve years old. Tis change aſtoniſhed Leavis ; 
but not being diſcouraged, he gave battle to the forces 
of Henry, and was defeated. ; 

After this defeat he was beſieged in Landon, and not 
receiving the neceſſary ſuccours from the king his 
father, was forced to abandon England. However, his 
retreat was not by ſtealth, but by an honourable agree- 
ment, by which the king of Exglaud gave him a conſi- 
derable ſum of money to indemnify him for the ex- 

ence3 of the war, in the year 1217. 

William the Breton, chaplain to Philip Auguſtus, who 
has written a particular account of this expedition in- 
to England in verle, ſays the king not only did not give 
his ſon any aſſiſtance, but even refuſed to have any in- 
tercourſe wich him, for fear of being excommunicated, 


The 
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The death of Philip Auguſtus, 


This prince, after having gloriouſly reigned 43 
years, and enjoyed a profound peace ever ſince the. 


battle of Bouines, being eight years, died at Mantes, 


the 25th of 7uly 1223, aged fifty-nine years. 

His body was interr'd at St. Dennis, It is remarka- 
ble in his funeral, that maſs was ſung by the cardinal 
legate of the pope, and by the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
who both officiated at the ſame time upon two altars 
near each other, They ſung together, and were 
anſwered by the choir as though they had been but one. 
Our hiftorians don't tell us the reaſon of this extraor- 
dinary ceremony | 

Philip Auguſtus merits to be placed amongſt the great- 
eſt princes that have ever reigned. By his wiſdom and 
valour he reunited ſeveral provinces to the crown, 
which had been diſmembered from it, vis. Normandy, 
Vermandbis, Poitou, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Auvergne, 
and ſeveral other inconſiderable earldoms. 

He was very careful through the whole of his reign 
to amaſs riches, being perſuaded that it was only for 
want of money, that the kings his predeceſſors had not 
been able to oppoſe the uſurpations of ſeveral particu- 
lar lords. 

It is remarked by hiſtorians, that he expended very 
little upon himſelf, his attendants, or diverſions ; but 
that he ſpared nothing for the good of his ſoldiers, or 
for repairing the fortifications of the frontier towns, 
which his predeceſſors had ſuffered to fall into ruins. 
He was moreover very charitable towards all ſuch of 
the poor and unfortunate as came to his knowledge. 
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LEW IS VIII. 
Called the Lion. 
HE life of Lewis VIII, father of St. Lewis, has 


been written by an author, of whoſe name and 
condition we are ignorant. A fa& which he relates at 
the beginning of his hiſtory, gives us reaſon to believe 
he lived under the reign of St. Lewis, He ſays, that 
St. Valemy through gratitude to Hugh the Great, for 
having cauſed his bones to be again interr'd in the 
church from whence they had been taken, appeared to 
dim in a dream, and aſſured him that his pofterity 
ſhould reign in France to the ſeventh generation; and 
this, ſays. he, has been accompliſhed ; for Lexis, whoſe 
life I have written, is the ſeventh from Hugh Caper. 
From hence it is not improbable, that this — lived 
at the time of St. Lewis, | 

Lei, VIII was 36 years of age when he ſucceeded 
Philip Auguſtus his father. He cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned at Rheims, with his wife Blanche of Caftile. 
Before he came to the crown, he had by his great acti- 
ons ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of all the qualities of a 
reat prince, He had long made war upon the Eng- 
iſp in Poitou and Aquitain, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
when Philip Auguſtus died, nothing remained in their 
poſſeſſion in France, beſides the cities of Nayort, St. 

Jobn d Angely, and Rochelle. | 
Lewis laid fiege to theſe alſo, and took them one af - 
ter another, though they were defended by Savary de 
Mauleon, a very great and experienced general. The 
diviſion which had happened at Rochelle, between the 
Engliſh ſoldiers and the ſoldiers that were natives of 
the country, occaſioned the loſs of that city to the 

former. | 
The king of England ſent to inform the Engliſb in 
this place, that he Bad ſent money for the payment of 
the 
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the garriſon, The coffers that were to contain this 
money being carried and opened, nothing was found in 
them but bran and ſtones. The Rochellers accuſed the 
Engliſs of this deceit, and thinking themſelves trifled 
with and abuſed, ſurrendered the city to the king. 
Savary was very ill uſed in England, and blamed for 
having weakly defended the cities of Nayort and Roch. 
elle, in which he had commanded while they were be. 


fieged : nevertheleſs he had done all that could be ext 


Cted from a brave and experienced officer. The in- 
ignity of his treatment obliged him to quit the Eng/z/h, 
and enter into the intereſt of France, to which he be 
came very ſerviceable. | 
The viſcount de Theures, a nobleman of Poitou, who 
had been a great enemy of France under the reign of 
Philip Auguſius, alſo quitted the Eng/zÞ, being gained 
by the king's kind and ger. erous behaviour towards him. 
Thus had Lewis VIII the glory of having drove the 
Engliſb intirely out of France, though forty years before 
they were more powerful there than the king himſelf: 
and in conſequence of it, all the nobility of Aguitain, 
except the Gaſcons, paid him homage for their poſſeſſi- 
ons, and acknowledged him their ſovereign. 8 
At the beginning of this reign, & man Who nearly 
reſembled Baldwin earl of Flanders, emperor of Con- 
flantinople, came into Flanders, called himſelf the em- 
peror Baldwin, and ſaid he had eſcaped out of the hands 
of the king of Bulgaria, who had long kept him pri- 
ſoner The Flemmings finding in him ſome reſemblance 
of Baldwin, whom they had greatly loved, and hav- 
ing at that time an inveterate hatred againſt the coun- 


teſs of Flanders his daughter, they drove her out of 


Flanders, and received the pretended Baldwin for their 
ſovereign. The counteſs, who retired into France, 
e a Juſtice of the king upon her rebellious ſub- 
jects, and upon him by whom they had been ſeduced. 

The king went to Perrene, ordered the pretended 
Baldwin to repair thither alſo, and ſent him a ſafe-con- 
duct. He accordingly came thither, and appeared at 
fuſt with a boldneſs that deceived many; but not be- 
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ing able to anſwer to ſeveral queſtions put to him con- 
cerning ſome things, of which the true Baldwin could 
not have been ignorant, the impoſture was diſcovered. 
The king commanded him to depart the kingdom in 
three days, and gave him a ſafe conduct for that time 
after which he was taken by fome perſons whom the 
counteſs of Flanders had cauſed to follow him, and 
hanged, as he deſerved, after being made to ſuffer the 
moſt cruel torments ; which was blamed by all the 
world, who faid that princeſs ought to have been con- 
tent with the death only of this miſerable wretch. ; 
Pope Honorius III, ftrongly deſiring to exterminate 
the Albigenſes, ſolicited Leis to make war upon them, 
as he had promiſed in his father's life-time. This 
prince had not then any other war upon his hands; 
for the Engliſb having once attempted to re- enter 
Frante, had been ſo warmly repulſed, that lofing all 
hopes of ſucceeding in that enteyprize, they remained 
quiet. Lewis therefore marched with near 60,000 
men againſt the Albigenſes, that is, againſt the earl of 
Thoulouſe ; and all the lords of Languedoc that were Al. 
bigenſes. | e 
Romain, cardinal legatc of the pope, perſuaded the 
king to begin with the fiege of Avignon; which city 
belonged to the earl of Thoulouſe; and ſeven years be- 
fore, its inhabitants had been excommunicated by the 
pope, in order to force them to quit the party of the 
Albigenſes ; but notwithſtanding the excommnuication, 
they had remained faithful to the earl of Thouloufe. 
After a ſiege of three months the king took it; but 
it coſt him dear: for he loſt more than half his men, 
and the braveſt of his officers, who died by a conta- 
gious diſeaſe that broke out in the army. a 
After the taking of Axignon, the king, as we are 
told by hiſtorians, puſhed his conqueſts within four 
leagues of Thoulouſe, and from thence returned towards 
Paris ; but he did not live to arrive there : for he fell 
fick, and died at the caſtle of Monipenfier in Auvergne, 
in 1226, having reigned only three years. But Mat- 
thew Paris, an Engliſh cotemporary hiſtorian, ſays he 
died before the taking of {vignon, 'This. 
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This hiſtorian relates the ſiege and the king's death 
with very particular circumſtances. He ſays that the 
earl of Thoulouſe, to whom that city anger, fore- 
feeing it would be beſieged, had ftrongly fortified it, 
and ruined the country round in ſuch. a manner, that 
the king's army was able to get neither proviſions nor 
forage. The vigorous reſiſtance made by the beſieged, 


- occaſioned the loſs of the braveſt officers in the army. 


At laſt, a mortality being ſpread among the troops, 
thro” the famine and infection of the air cauſed by the 
reat number of dead bodies, the king, to avoid the 
ickneſs, retired to Montperfier, there to wait the taking 

of the city. | 
The cardinal lagate, who remained in the camp, 
cauſed the officers and ſoldiers to make incredible ef- 

forts to take the city, but in vain, 

In the mean time Theobald earl of Champagne, WeaTrl- 


ed by the length of the ſiege, and with being ſo long 


ſeparated from queen Blanche, with whom it is pre- 
tended he was enamour'd, went to the king at Moni pen- 


| fler, and aſked his leave to return into Champagne: 


the king refuſed to grant him his requeſt; and the earl 
inſiſted upon it, ſaying he had ſerved him forty days 
in. the fiege, that he was not obliged to more, and that 
if his majeſty would not give him leave to retire, he 
would retire without leave. The king in a rage, 

{wore that if he did go, he would follow him, and put 
every thing to fire and ſword in Champagne. 

- The earl nevertheleſs, not being able to reſiſt the 
the impulſe of his paſſion, reſolved to = the army ; 
but in order to do it with the greater ſafety, he poiſon- 


ed the king, who died a few days after his departure. 


Henc comes, ut fama refert, procuravit regi venenum pro- 
pinari, ob amorem regina ejus, gaam carnaliter illicite a- 
damavit, und? libidinis impulſu ſtimulatus, moras nectere 
7 valebat ulterius. Theſe are the words of Matthew 
arts, 
This hiſtorian calls the earl of Champagne Henry ; 
but in this he is miſtaken, for Henry was Theobald's 


elder brother, who dying without male _—_— 
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had left the earldom to Theobald, who became after. 
wards king of Nawarre. "Tis this Theobald who has 
written ſo many amorous poems and ſongs in praiſe of 

ueen Blanche, | 

The legate being informed of the king's death, kept 
it a ſecret, and in the mean time propoſed conditions 
of peace to the {wvignians; telling them che pape's de- 
ſign was not to make war upon them, but only to 
bring them again within the pale of the true catholic 
faith, out of which they had ſtrayed. The Awvignians 
anſwered, they had not ſtrayed from the catholic faith, 
and-offered to give him any proofs of it he ſhould de- 
fire. He demanded entrance into their city, to be 
himſelf a witneſs of their faith, and the ceremonies of 
their religion. To this they conſented ; but the legate 
at his entry found means to ſeize the gate, and ſo be- 
came maſter of the city, which he cauſed to be ſack'd, 
plundered, and demoliſhed: and then the king's 
death, which had happened a month before, was 
made public. Et 

Lewis VIII left five ſons and one daughter. By his 
will he gave to his ſecond ſon Robert, the earldom of 
Artois ; to Charles, the third, (who was afterwards earl 
of Provence and king of Sicily) he gave the earldoms of 
Anjou and Maine; and to Alphonſo, the fourth, the earl- 
doms of Poitou and Awergne. As to the fifth, named 
John, he ordered both him and whatever children he 
might have, to embrace a religious life: YVolumus & 
træcipimus quod guintus filius nofter fit clericus, & omnes 
alii gui poſt eum naſcentur. He had had fix, but the eld- 

named P}:/ip, had been long dead. 

The accounts given us by hiſtorians do not agree 
with this will; for they place Charles, earl of Provence, 
and afterwards king of Sicily, as the fourth of the 
children of Lewis VIII, and Alphonſo as the thifd, 
though the king ſays in his will, that he gives the earl- 

oms of Arjou and Maine to his third ſon : now it is 
certain, that he who was earl of Anjou, Maine, and Pro- 
wence, was a ſo king of Sicily, and was named Charles. 

The will is dated in the month of June in the year 

1225 
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T225, and the king died in the month of November 
4226, that 1s. fixteen months after. $6. 2 
Some hiſtorians ſay, that queen Blanche of Caſtile, 


*the king's conſort, was by her huſband's will declared 


governeſs and regent. If this is true, there muſt have 

cen another will beſides this; for in this the king 
makes no other mention of her, than to give her the 
ſum of zo, ooo livres. 

William of Podio Laurentii, a eotemporary author, 
who has written chronicles of thoſe times, in which he 
particularly deſcribes the expedition of the French a- 

inſt the Albigenſet, and continues it to the death of 

t. Lewis, ſays he had heard it from a perſon whom he 
could credit, that during the ſickneſs of Lewis VIII, 
the phyſicians had given it as their opinion, that if he 
would he with a woman, he might be cured: that 
thereupon Archambo de Bourben, one of the principal 
officers of the court, and very well beloved by the king, 
cauſed a very beautiful young woman to be placed in 
his majeſty's bed whilſt he ſlept, and that the king 
finding her there when he awoke, and having heard 
from her, that a deſire of contributing towards his 
health had brought her thither, he thanked her, and 
told her, he had rather die than offend God, diſmiſſed 
Her, and afterwards cauſed her to be honourably 
married. 


st. L E IS. 
The ninth of that name. 


F Have compiled the hiſtory of this reign from l. 
1 tam of Nangis, a monk of St. Dennis, who wrote 
the life of this ho'y king, and that of his ſon Philip the 
Hardy, and dedicated them to Philip the Fair, grand- 
ſon of St. Lewis; and from the ſicur Je Joinvelle, chief 
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juſtice of Champagne, who lived in great familiarity - 


with St. Lewis. - | | 

Blanche of Caſtile, widow of Lewis VIII, and mother 
of this prince, was a princeſs of great wit and courage, 
worthy to reign, and capable of well governing a ſtate. 
Our hiſtorians praiſe her wiſdom, piety, and courage; 
and ſpeak of her as being a princeſs in whom no vir- 
.tue was wanting. —_— 
- Matthew Paris, an Engliſb cotemporary hiftorian, 
tells us, ſhe was ſuſpected of not being free from ſome 
amorous frailties ; excepting which ſhe was a very 
great princeſs, - | 

After the death of the king her huſband, ſhe took 
the title of tutoreſs to the king her ſon, and the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. She commanded the biſhops 
and barons. of France to repair to Rheims to aſſiſt at 
- coronation of the king, who was yet but 12 years 
old. | | . 

The nobility thinking to lay hold cf this opportuni- 
ty of the king's minority, to obtain ſeveral things 
which they would never have dared to attempt under a 
major king, unanimouſly demanded, that the earls of 
Flanders and Boulogne, who had been taken priſoners 
at the battle of Bouines, ſhould be releaſed ; that their 
lands ſhould be reſtored to all thoſe who had been de- 
prived of them by Philip Auguſtus and Lewis VIII; 
and that all ſuch lords who had been deprived of their 
employments, privileges, or eſtates without having 
been- condemned by their peers, ſhould be reſtored to 
them. When all theſe demands were complied with, 
then, ſaid they, they were ready to aſſiſt at the king's 
coronation. 'The principal of theſe lords who had en- 
tered into a confederacy to obtain their demands, were 
the duke of Burgundy, the earls of Champagne, Bretag- 
ne, Bar, and Saint Paul. Theſe chiefs, after having 
made their demands, took up arms to force the queen 
to grant them what they deſired. 

If it 1s true, that the earl of Champagne was in love 
with the queen, and was beloved by her, as 1s ſaid by 
Matthew Paris, it is ſtrange he ſhould join with thoſe 
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who took arms againſt her : but perhaps the reports 
ſpread concerning the queen and the legate, might have 
irritated him againſt her. For becauſe the queen at 
the beginning of her regency did nothing without con- 
ſulting cardinal Romain, whom we have before menti- 
oOned, and becauſe ſhe followed his counſels in every 
thing, it was currently reported, according to . the 
ſame hiſtorian Matthew Paris, that the legate was ex- 
tremely well with her: Oriebatur interim rumor irreci- 
rabilis ac ſinniſter, ſcilicet quod dominus legatus, ſecus quam 
deceret, ſe habebat adverſus dominam h lancam ſed impium 
eft hoc credere, quia æmuli ejus hoc diſſemimaverunt, Be- 
nignus autem animus dubia in melius interpretatur. 

The queen, without paying any regard to the refuſal 
made by the greateſt lords of the kingdom, to aſſiſt at 
the coronation of the king, conducted him to Rheims, 
and cauſed him to be crowned a month after the death 
of the king his father, by the biſhop of Soiſſons, the ſee 
of Rheims being then vacant. 

The confederacy of the nobles of France was fo 
powerful, that the king was not able to reſiſt it with 
open force: the queen therefore employed her wit and 


addreſs to diſunite them, and ſucceeded therein. The 


moſt conſiderable of thoſe whom ſhe detached from 
the confederacy, was the earl of Champagne. The 
king's army being ſtrengthened by the forces of this 
prince, marched againſt the earl of 7retagne, the moſt 
powerful of the rebels. The earl of Dreuæ, prince of 
the blood of France, was then earl of Bretagne, having 
after the death of Artus married the daughter of 
Confiance counteſs of Bretagne. This princeſs was fiſter 
of Artus, whom king John ſurnamed Lackland, had put 
to death. Confiance had had her by the earl of 
Thouars, whom ſhe had eſpouſed in her ſecond marri- 
age. The earl of Bretagne had in his army, Philip 
earl of Boulogne, fon of Philip Auguſtus, and the king's 
uncle; and Hugh de Lyfignan earl of Marche; who be- 
ing perſuaded by his wife, (formerly queen of England) 
refuſed to pay homage for his earldom to the earl of 


Poitiers, upon whom it depended, | 
Theſe 
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Theſe princes were defeated thro' the prudence and 

od conduct of the queen, who was conſtantly pre- 

ent in the army with the king her ſon. The bad ſuc- 
ceſs of this enterprize occaſioned the Bretons to give 
their earl the ſurname of Mauclerk, which ſigniſies a 
man of little capacity : and this 1s the reaſon we find 
him called Peter Mauclerk. His brother Robert earl 
of Dreux was very faithful to the king, and conſtant- 
ly ſerved him in his armies againſt the rebels. 

The continual revolts of the - confederate princes 
employed the whole of the king's minority ; but the 
wiſe conduct of the queen his mother at laſt rendered 
him victorious, and he reduced all the rebels to their 
lawful obedience. 

It is proper juſt to obſerve here, that till this time we 
do not find in our hiſtorians, that the lords of Bretagne 


uſually took any other title than that of earl. But the 


ſon of Peter bore that of duke, as did all his ſucceſſors, 
Bretagne being erected into a dutchy by Philip the 
Fair ; of which the letters patent are extant. 

The king being about twenty years old, ſent the 
archbiſhop of S2ns andthe earl of Nele, to the earlof Pro- 
wence, to demand his eldeſt daughter Margaret in mar- 
riage. Theſe ambaſſadors having obtained their de- 
mand, conducted her to Sens, where the king married 
her, and the archbiſhop of that city crowned them 
there in the year 1234. 

Queen Blanche preſerved ſo abſolute an authority 
over the mind of the king her ſon, that for fear of ex- 
citing her jealouſy or diſpleaſure, he dared not to fhew 
any great affection for the queen his wife, nor even 
frequently ſee her. His viſits to her were generally 
private, and he took particular care not to be found 

with her by his mother, who was afraid Margaret 
ſhould too far gain his heart and affections. For this 
reaſon ſhe ſuffered them to be together as ſeldom as 
poſſible. Her imperious humour carried her to ſuch 
an exceſs, that ſhe one day commanded the king to 
leave the queen's chamber, who was ſick, telling him 
with great haughtineſs, he had no buſineſs there. 
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The king, finding peace thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
his kingdom, ſpent ſome time in rejoicings and feaſts, 
which were very magnificent. The principal of theſe 
was that deſcribed by the fieur Joinville; in which 
the king knighted his brother 4/phonſo earl of Poiter;, 
at Saumur, after having axed him to Jane daugh- 
ter of the earl of Thoulouſe. 


Of the antient manner of creating knights. 


Antiently no prince or gentleman was eſteemed to 


have a right to bear arms, unleſs he had firſt been cre- 


ated a knight by the king, or by ſome prince, or other 
conſiderable nobleman. 


This cuſtom was very antient even in the days of 


St, Leavis. | 
At firſt the ceremony conſiſted in arming cap- A-· pee 


the perſon that was to be made a knight, Afterwards. 


it became the cuſtom only to gird on his ſword, and 
buckle his ſpurs, (theſe are the terms;) at laſt it was 
reduced 'to embracing him, and giving him a ſtroke 
upon the ſhoulder with the flat of a ſword, ſaying at 
the ſame time, 7 make thee a knight : and this was cal- 
led dubbing. Thus Francis I was dubbed a knight by 
the chevalier Bay/and. Latin authors call this, Facere 
aliguem militem novum. Formerly the ſon of a gentle- 
man who had not ſerved, was called domicillus ; and 
when he ſerved, or had ſerved, valetus. 

The day on which any one had been made a knight, 
was obſerved as a day of treating and rejoicing, and 
was celebrated with great magnificence : a proof of 
which we have from what William de Nangis 5 was 
done in the year 1267, when St. Lewwis created his 
eldeſt ſon Philip, and his nephew the earl of Artois, 
knights. This ſolemnity, ſays he, was ſo great, that 
it wwas celebrated by the inhabitants of Paris upwards of 
eight days: during which the flreets were ſpread with 
carpets, and nothing wwas to be ſeen but feaſting and 
rejoicing. 

The deſign of the king's journey to Saumur, was 
not to ſee the magnificent rejoicings made there ; his 

| | purpoſe 
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purpoſe was to reduce Hugh earl of Marche to his 
duty, in caſe he refuſed voluntarily to ſubmit. . 

With this intention he ordered him to come and pay 
homage to his brother Alp bonſo earl of Poitou, for his 
earldom of Marche. 

Hugh, who had entered into ſtrong engagements 
with the Exgliſb, thought himſelf very well at Poitiers 
with his wit Elizabeth of Angouleme, widow of John 
Lackland king of England, by whom ſhe had children; 
and had come to Poitiers only to prevent her huſband 
from doing his duty : he therefore refuſed to do as re- 
quired by the king, came out of Poitiers, and prepa- 
red himſelf for war. But notwithſtanding the king of 
England came to his aſſiſtance, Lewis in a ſhort time 
took the moſt conſiderable cities in Marche ; and in a 
pitched battle, defeated the king of England and the 
earl of Marche, and made a great ſlaughter of his ene- 
mies, near the town of Taillebourg. After this victo- 
ry the city of Aaintes opened its gates to the king. 

Theſe good ſucceſſes having reduced the earl of 
Marche to extremity, he had no other recourſe than to 
throw himſelf at the king's feet with his wife, who 
had perſuaded him to the revolt. | 

The king pardoned him, and reſtored him his earl- 
dom, except ſome places which he thought proper to 
keep. In the year 1242. 

The king of England fearing the power of Lewis 
would fall upon him next, uſed all the means he could 
think of to appeaſe his rage, and obtain a truce. 
The king long perſiſted in refaling this ; but at laſt, 
being touched by the remonſtrances of ſome pious per- 
ſons, who repreſented to him that a chriſtian is obli- 

ed to forgive his enemy, eſpecially when he aſks it, 
e granted the king of England a truce for five years, 
Politicians highly blamed this conduct, and thought it 
quite wrong, that being at the head of a powerful vic- 
toxious army, capable of undertaking every thing, he 
did not make a ſuitable uſe of the advantage againſt a 
vanquiſhed enemy, who had no forces to oppoſe his 

enterprizes. 
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The order to a;/aſſinate St. Lewis given and revoked. 


The Antient, or Elder of the Mountain was a king 
that lived in the mountains of Phenicia in Syria, and 
reigned over a People whom ſome hiſtorians, as Vil. 
liam of Nangis, call Arſacides. others 4ſ/affins. This 
| [ove was called by his ſubjects, the Antient or 

lder. 

His religion was that of Mabomet. He kept and 
educated a great number of youths, who were taught 
all languages. The great principle inculcated into 
them, was obedience to their prince, and a belief that 
whoever loſt his life in obedience to him, was placed 
among the angelt in paradiſe: and in fact, the people 
after their deaths, honoured them as angels. 

The uſe this prince made of theſe young men, was 
to ſend them into all parts of the world to aſſaſſinate 
kings, princes, or any others whom he ſhould name: 
and for the execution of ſuch enterprizes they were 
very proper : for they ſpoke all languages, knew the 

ticular dreſs of all nations, and carried with them 
the habits neceſſary for their diſguiſes. Their king 
had frequently cauſed very powerful eaſtern princes to 
be aſſaſſinated, for having made war upon him; by 
which he had rendered himſelf very formidable. The 
hiſtorians, who call his ſubjets 4/afins, ſay it is from 
their name we have derived the word af/a//inate, which 
fignifies to kill treacherouſly as theſe people did. 

The Antient of the Mountain took it into his head 
to aſſaſſinate St. Lewis. Our hiſtorians do not in- 
form us what determined him to do this; perhaps it 
.. might be, becauſe he had heard the king was prepa- 
ring to make war upon the Mahometans. For the ex- 
ecution of this deſign, he ſent two of his 4/affins 
into France; but ſome days after, having changed his 
reſolution, (hiſtorians do not ſay why he changed it) 
he cauſed two others to depart for France, with orders 
if poſſible to get there before the firſt, warn the king 
to take care of his life, and keep near his PR 
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order to diſcover and prevent thoſe who had been ſent 
to deſtroy him. 

The two perſons laſt deputed, being arrived firſt, 
and having informed the = of the buſineſs on which 
they were ſent, he appointed guards to be conſtantly 
near his perſon, armed with brazen clubs. 

A few days after, the two firſt Haſſins were diſ- 
covered by the two laſt, as they were entering the 
king's palace to execute their orders. Lewis, after 
making them rich preſents, ſent them all four back to 
their king, in the year of Chriſt 1235. 

The piety of St. Lexis made him aſk Baldwin II, 
emperor of Conſiantinople, for the crown of thorns of 
our Saviour, which was in the chapel of the empe- 
' rors of Conſtantinople. Baldwin having —— the 

king this relic, it was brought to him at the wood of 
. Vincennes ; from whence he cauſed it to be carried in 
ſolemn proceſſion to Notre Dame, and from thence to 
the chapel he had built in his palace; which from the 
number of holy relics depoſited in it, was called the 
hoty chapel, in tne year 1239. The hiſtorian William 
of Nangis ſays, the king and the princes his brothers 
aſſiſted bare-foot in this proceſſion. 

The ſame emperor Baldwin II, for a conſiderable 
ſum of money, had pawned to the Yenetians a part 
of the croſs of our Saviour ; the ſpunge with which 
vinegar had been given him on the croſs ; and the 
iron of the lance with which his fide had been 
pierced. 

St. Lewis with the conſent of the emperor Baldwin, 
redeemed theſe relics out of the hands of the Yenetians, 
and placed them alſo in the holy chapel, 

We have before obſerved, that the abby of St. 
Dennis, under the reign of Phillip Auguſtus, was poſ- 
ſeſſed of our Saviour's crown of thorns. 


Theobald VI, earl of Champagne, becomes king of 
Navarre. | 


Theobald V, earl of Champagne, had married Blau- 
be of Navarre, ſiſter of Sancho king of Navarre. 
K 3 | Sancho 
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Sancho dying without children, Thoobald VI, ſon of 
Theobald V and of Blanche, inherited the kingdom of 
Nawarre, in the year 1239. 

The earl of Champagne was the moſt antient, after 
the earl of Flanders, of thoſe who had erected them- 
ſelves into ſovereigns, by diſmembering from the 
crown thoſe provinces of which they were governors. 

Theobald is the name moſt commonly borne by the 
earls of Champagne : among whom there were many 
famous men. Henry ſurnamed the Large or Liberal, 
uncle of Theobald VI, king of Nawarre, rendered 
himſelf famous by his liberality. Champagne is full 
of public edifices, churches and monaſteries, built 
and endowed by him. He took pleaſure in continually 
beſtowing magnificent preſents upon perſons of quali- 
ty, as well as upon all lach who had need of them. 

The ſieur de Joinville relates of him, that one day 

a poor gentleman having thrown himſelf at his feet, 
and aſking him wherewithal to marry his daughters, 
a burgher of the city of Troyes named Artaut, reputed 
the richeſt man in all Champagne, reprimanded him, 
and told him the earl had given all, and had nothing 
left. Villain, replied the earl, thou liefl, for I have 
thee; and I give thee to that gentleman. At the ſame - 
he commanded the gentleman to ſeize Artaut, and 
compel him to give him ſufficient to marry his daugh- 
ters: the gentleman accordingly ſeized him, and kept 
him priſoner till he had given him the ſum he 
demanded, | 

As we are now arrived at the time when the coun- 
eil of Lyons was aſſembled by pope Innocent IV, un- 
der the reign of St. Zewwis, and becauſe the long quar- 
rel between the popes and the emperor Frederic II. 
occaſioned: the convocation of this council, we ſhall 
relate the hiſtory of their quarrel from the beginning. 

The dominion pope Honorius III endeavoured to 
uſurp in Maly, after the example of his predeceſſors, 
was the cauſe of his not remaining long in peace with 
the emperor Frederic II, whom he had crowned in op- 
poſition to Ortho IV, Frederic was ſon of the emperor 

Henry VI of Suabia and as he would not ſuffer the pope 

to 
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to uſurp any part of his authority or rights, they came 
at laſt to an open war about them; and the pope 

having recourſe to his ordinary arms, excommunicated 
the emperor. | | | 

A ſhort time afterwards, John de Briennes, king of 
Jeruſalem, being come to Rome to demand aſſiſtance 
againſt the Saracens, reconciled the pope and the em- 
peror ; gave his daughter 7o/ante in marriage to that 

rince, and ceded to him his rights to the kingdom of 
hn ; of which Frederic from that time took 
the title of king. 

Honorius being dead, his ſucceſſor Gregory IX cau- 
ſed the cruſade againſt the Saracens to be preached up 
throughout Europe. It was embraced by infinite num- 
bers from all nations: even the emperor himſelf took. 
the croſs. Now it muſt be obſerved, that whoever 
took the croſs on theſe occaſions, was reputed to have. 
made a vow to go to the war againſt the infidels. 

The emperor departed on this expedition; but fal- 
ling fick on the road, he returned into Lay. The 
pope, who hoped that during the emperor's abſence, 
he might deprive” him of the territories he poſſeſſed 
in Taly, which were Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, 
was highly diſpleaſed at his return; accufed him of 
cowardice and infidelity. to the vow he had made to 
God, and thereupon excommunicated him. 

The emperor having recovered his health, ſet out 
again againſt the mfidels ; but that no one might think 
it was the pope or his excommunication which obliged 
him to this, he departed without being reconciled 
with him, or even aſking his abſolution ; and that 
every thing might contribute towards ſhewing the little 
regard he had for the pope, he choſe a time for his 
departure when the pope was greatly embarraſſed in 
his affairs, having been driven from Rome, and almoſt 
all the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, by the Romans, who 
refuſed: to ſubmit to the dominion he endeavoured to 
uſurp over them. 'This was in the year 1228. 

We mult obſerve, that Rome had never yet acknow- 
ledged the popes to be its ſovereigns ; and though it 
had always ſubmitted to their power, it had conſtant- 
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ly maintained itſelf in the form of a republic under 
the emperors protection. 

Pope Gregory IX being highly incenſed againſt the 
emperor Frederic for having departed for the expedi- 
tion into Siria without aſking abſolution, he excom- 
municated him a ſecond time, and ſent a legate into 
Pale/tine to declare the ſame to the chriſtians there, and 
to forbid them to acknowledge him for their ſovereign, 
or have any commerce with him, on pain of being ex- 
communicated themſelves, | 

He ſent another into Germany, to ſolicit the princes 
of the empire to ele another emperor ; but theſe le- 
gates were every where ill received. | 

The pope had amaſſed great ſums of money by the 
cruſade ; for great numbers of all ranks, who upon 
firſt hearing the cruſade preached had embraced the 
croſs, their zeal ſoon after cooling, changed theirre- 
ſolutions: but they were made to underſtand, that by 


| having taken the croſs, they had made a vow they 


wers obliged to fulfil, unleſs they had obtained a diſ- 
penſation from the pope ; and the pope took care not 
to grant them this diſpenſation without the payment 
of a certain ſum of money, which they were taxed, 
to defray, as it was ſaid, the expences of the holy 
war. 

All this money went into the popes coffers, except 
what was collected in France ; which St. Lewis would 
not permit to go out of the kingdom ; but expended 
it in relieving the poor. 

The pope having by this means enriched himſelf in 
a ſhort time, employed the greateſt part of the money 
to gain John de Briennes king of Jeruſalem, the em- 
peror's father-in-law ; and by the great ſums he gave 
him, he at laſt prevailed on him to take up arms 
againſt Frederic. 

This prince being thus rendered ſubſervient to the 


pope's paſſion, made himſelf maſter of part of Apulia. 


In the mean time the emperor Frederic made a great 
progreſs in Syria : and the ſoldan of Babylon not be- 


ing able to reſiſt him, having other wars 3 * 
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hands, he by treaty gave up to him the kingdom of 
Feruſalem and all Paleſtine, | 

Frederic, after having been crowned in the city of 
12 returned into 1aly, leaving the duke of 

avaria governor or viceroy in Paleſtine, with troops 
ſafficient to defend it. This peace with the ſoldan 
laſted forty years. 

The — — being arrived in Lalh, he in fifteen 
days retook all his father-in-law had taken from him. 
He ſhewed great civility and even ſubmiſſion to the 
pope, and often aſked peace and abſolution from him, 
which were long refuſed. But at laſt, in the year 
1230, by the mediation of the duke of Auffria, he 
obtained both; tho” it coſt him 120,000 ounces of 
gold, which he was obliged to pay the pope, and 
moreover aſſiſt him to reduce the Romans to obedience: 
_— did this peace laſt long, as we ſhall hereafter 
ee. 

In the year 8 7 the emperor Frederic declared 
war againſt the Milaneſe, who had attacked him; and 
defeated them in a battle, in which they loſt 10,000 
men. This victory brought almoſt all Italy under his 
obedience. | | 

The pope could not without chagrin Behold theſe 
ſucceſſes. He endeavoured to raiſe Frederic enemies. 
He offered to crown James king of Arragon king of 
Sicily and Apulia, if he would come into /taly with 
an army. But whether that prince thought it unjuſt, 
or whether he was too much. engaged with the Moors,: 
he did not accept the offer. 

The Saracens were at this time maſters of the 
iſland of Sardinia, The emperor Frederic undertook 
to drive them out of it ; and having happily ſucceded: 
in the enterprize, he united that iſland to his domini- 
ons, in the year 1239. 

Sardinia, before it fell into the hands of the Sara- 
cens, had belonged to the holy ſee ; wherefore the pope 
demanded it of the emperor, as being a demeſne of the 
church; but that prince not thinking the demand juſt, 
gave the iſland to one of his ſons, named Henry, by 
the title of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
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The pope being highly enraged at this, excommu- 
nicated Frederic, and cauſed the cruſade to be preached 
up againſt him; promiſſing eternal life, and exemption 
from all the pains of purgatory, to whoever would 
take arms againſt him. He at the ſame time ſent le- 
gates to St. Lewis, with letters, in which he declared, 
that with the conſent of the council of cardinals, he- 
had depoſed Frederic from the empire, and had elected 
Robert earl of Artois, the king's brother, in his place. 

The council of France, by the king's order, decla- 
red that the pope's depoſing and perſecuting the em- 
peror was unjuſt: that the king for that reaſon would: 
not be concerned in it: that the earl of Artois was ſa- 
tisfied with being brother to the greateſt of all kings, 
who only owed his kingdom to his birth, and: not to: 
the choice or election of men: and that a dignity 
which thus depended upon the wills of thoſe who gave- 
it, was not worthy the brother of ſo great a monarch :- 
that if it was true, as the pope ſaid, that the emperor 
was a heretic or infidel, the king was then ready to- 
take up arms againſt him, and. that he would ſend am- 
baſſadors to be informed of it! In effect, the king 
ſent to Frederic to inform him of the pope's propoſals, 
and know of him whether he had renounced the chri- 
ſtan. religion: and the emperor having proteſted his 
ftedfaſtneſs in the faith of the church, the ambaſſadors 
aſſured him. of the king's friendſhip. Theſe tran- 
ſactions are thus related by Matthew Paris, in the 
year 1239, 

The emperor being very little affected by any of 
the pope's proceedings againſt him, befieged Milan ; 
but met with a vigorous reſiſtance: and in the mean 
time the exhortations to the cruſade having made great 
numbers take up arms, the pope formed a conſidera- 
ble army of them, with which he immediately took 
Ferrara from the emperor, and gave it to An of 
Ee. | | 

Upon this the emperor raiſed the ſiege of Milan, 
marched againſt the army of the pope, and intirely 
defeated it, with a great ſlaughter ; which put the: 
pope into ſo great a conſternation, that not oy 
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what to do, he aſſembled a council at Rome againſt 
the emperor, in the year 1240. 

Frederic declared he would grant a ſafe conduct to 
all ſach biſhops as ſhould aſk it of him, to go to the 
council ; but that he would look upon all thoſe as his 
enemies who ſhould go without aſking it of him. The 
emperor at this time had ſeveral armies on foot : four 
in /taly, one in Germany, one in Paleſtine, and a na- 
val armament in the Genoe/e ſea, under the command 
of his natural ſon Frederic. 

The cardinal biſhop of P-ene/e, the pope's legate, 
was at this time in France; and having exhorted the 
prelates to goto the council, offering to ſend them to 
Rome on board fuch a powerful fleet, as the emperor's 
would not dare to attack ; they ſuffered themſelves to 
be perſuaded, and embarked on board a fleet of twen - 
ty ſix veſſels. 8 

But Frederic attacked them near Piſa, ſunk three 
and took twenty, with almoſt all the biſnops, and ſent 
them to the emperor his father; who ſoon after, at 
the deſire of St. Levis, ſet thoſe of France at liberty; 
but the-others he kept priſoners. 

The chagrin: and vexation of pope Gregory IX at: 
the bad ſucceſs of his deſigns, was ſo great, that he 
fell ſick and died in the year 1241. Celeſtin IV ſuc- 
ceeded him; but he lived but ſeventeen days in the 
pontificate : after his death the holy ſee remained vas 
cant a year, The cardinals not agreeing in the electi- 
on of a pope, and St. Lewis obſerving their delays, 
ordered his ambaſſador to declare to them, that if they 
did not immediately agree, he would elect a head of 
the church in France. 

But the emperor acting with greater violence, ra- 
vaged their lands and country houſes, and threatened. 
to ruin them intirely if they did not immediately ele& 
a pope. At laſt they elected a Genoe/e cardinal, named 
Senabaldus de Flifco, who was the perſon the emperor - 
deſired them to ele&, he being his particular friend. 
He took the name of Iinocent IV. 

This cardinal in changing his condition, changed 
alſo his ſentiments; He was no ſooner rais d to the 

ſovereign. 
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ſovereign pontificate, than entering into the papal in- 
tereſts, he declared himſelf the emperor's enemy, and 
confirmed the excommunication. pronounced againſt 
him by pope Gregory IX. The emperor fent ambaſ- 
ſadors to him to treat about a reconciliation to the 
holy ſee, bringing for judges of their differences the 
kings of France and England. Innocent refuſed to 
hearken to any propoſitions ; and not thinking him- 
ſelf ſafe in /taly from the power of Frederic, he reti- 
red to Lyons. Matthew Paris ſays, he wanted to come 
into England; but that the king knowing and fearing 
vol avarice of the Roman court, refuſed to receive 

Innocent finding he was refuſed admittance into 
England, ſent legates to St. Leawis to aſk leave to re- 
tire into his kingdom; but it was refuſed here alſo ; 
in ſuch horror was held the avarice of the court of 
Rome, which exacted money of all whom it thought 
able to afford any. | 

The king of Arragon made the ſame refuſal for the 
ſame reaſon ; fo that the pope was obliged to remain 
at Lyons, which city at that time depended upon the 
archbiſhop and his chapter. We ſhall ſee under the 
reign of Philip the Pair, in what manner it was re- 
united to the crown. 

The pope finding himſelf forced to ſtay at Lyons, 
convoked a general council there, and whilſt it was 
aſſembling, he excommunicated the emperor Frederic 
a ſecond time, and publiſhed it throughout Fance; 
which is a proof of the authority the popes had uſurp- 
ed over the church and ſtate of France. 

Matthew Paris ſays, a curate of Paris, whom he 
does not name, not being convinc'd of the juſtice of 
this excommunication, and finding himſelf obliged to 
publiſh it in his church, he made the following ſpeech 


to his pariſhioners : I Hav been commanded ſolemnly 10 


excommunicate the emperor Frederic, by bell, book, and 
candle: I do not know the reaſon of it: I know very 
well there is an enmity and implacable hatred between 
the pope and the emperor ; and that one of the tawo un- 
julily perſecutes the other ; I am ignorant which of them 
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is in the aurong; but to the utmoſt of my power I excom- 
municate him wwho does the injuſtice, and abſolve him aubo 
receives it. 

The hiſtorian ſays, the emperor being informed of 
this action, ſent the curate a very conſiderable pre- 
ſent; but the pope puniſhed him (though he does not 
name the puniſhment). for having dared to diſobey his 
orders. | 

Some prebendaries being at this time vacant in the 
church of Lyons, the pope, by his own authority, and 
without the conſent of the canons, filled them with. 
ſome of his own relations: but in this the canons. 
openly reſiſted him, ſays Matthew Paris, and ſwore: 
that if the perſons whom the pope had named appear- 
ed in the city, they would throw them into the Rhone. 


The pope not being able to gain their conſent, was 
forced to relinquiſh his enterprize. 


The firſt general council of Lyons. 


The biſhops from all parts of Europe being aſſem- 
bled at Lyons, to the number of one hundred and 
forty ; and the ambaſſadors or deputies from the pro- 
vinces being there alſo, pope Innocent IV opened the 
council in the year 1243, in the monaſtery of St, 
Fuft, with a vehement ſpeech againſt the emperor 
Frederic. He ſpoke with ſuch eloquence, as.touched 
his auditors with compaſſion for the miſeries with 
which he ſaid this emperor afflicted the church in ge- 
neral, and himſelf in particular. | 

He afterwards accuſed him of ſeveral other crimes ; 
ſuch as diſobedience to the church, perjury, hereſy, 
alliance with the Saracens, and with having killed or 
impriſoned the biſhops that were going to the council 
aſſembled at Rome by pope Gregory IX. 

To all theſe accuſations Thadeus of Switzerland, 
the emperor's deputy, made ſo good a reply, that 
notwithſtanding all the pope's endeavours to have 
Frederic condemned immediately, he obtained a re- 


ſpite of fifteen days, to ſend advice of theſe accuſa- 
ti0ns 
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tions to the emperor, and perſuade him to come and' 
anſwer them in perſon. F 
Upon this propoſal of ſending for the emperor, the 
ope cried out, that if he came, he would go away, 
and would not ſtay to fall into his hands; not finding 
himſelf diſpoſed to ſuffer martyrdom. It was never- 
theleſs ordered by the council, that the emperor ſhould 
came and make his defence himſelf. 

Thadeus only wanted to gain time ; for he very well 
knew his maſter.would not appear to be judged by the 
council, as indeed he ought not. 

After the expiration of the fifteen days, the empe- 
ror's anſwer arrived, full of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion to 
the council, and very advantageous offers for the re- 
paration of all the evils they pretended he had done. 

The pope aſked, who would. be guarantees of his 
offers? Thadeus replied; the kings of France and 
England. The pope. ſaid, he could not receive them 
for guarantees, becauſe if they ſhould fail to make the 
emperor fulfil his promiſes, he. ſhould be obliged to 
look upon them as enemies of the church, and he. 
would not willingly have three enemies inſtead of one. 
Wherefore not having any ſecurity for them ſo long 
as Frederic was emperor, the diſorders of the church 
could be no other way remedied than by depoſing 
him. 

Thadeus finding the council was diſpoſed to obey 
the pope's defire, which was to condemn and depoſe 
Frederic at all events, declared he would appeal from 
the ſentence they were going to pronounce, to a fu- 
ture more general and canonical council than this was. 
Theſe affairs, as well as all the others which paſſed in 
this council, are here related according to Matthenu 
Paris, of 

The third ſeſſion of the council of Lyons was efh- 
ployed in this condemnation of the emperor Frederic 
II. It was pronounced by the pope at the end of a 
long diſcourſe, in which, after having ſet forth the 
reaſons he had for uſing the utmoſt rigour againit 
Frederic, he coneluded at laſt by deelaring that prince 
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excommunicated and depoſed from the empire, and 
diveſted of all honour and dignity: he forbad his ſub- 
jects to obey him: commanded thoſe to whom the 
right of electing an emperor belonged, to elect another 
in his place, and leave to him and the cardinals, the 
power of diſpoſing of the kingdoms of Sicily and 
Apulia as they ſhould think proper. This is the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſentence of condemnation paſſed upon 
the emperor Frederic II. 

A few days after, this council inſtituted a very wiſe 
ordinance, which was made uſe of even againſt the. 
pope himſelf, to maintain that the emperor was not. 
excommunicated, becauſe there had been no reaſon. 
to excommunicate him. For this ordinance: forbad 
all eccleſiaſtical judges to excommunicate ſuch as had. 
any commerce with the excommunicated, before hav- 


ing canonically warn'd them of it; that is, in the. 


manner which the holy canons ordered they ſhould be. 
And the prohibition was alſo couched in ſuch terms,. 
as evidently ſhewed, that an excommunication pro- 
nownced without reaſon, was null. We will, ſaid 
the council, or rather the pope ſpeaking in the name 
of the council, remedy the inſolence of the judges, who: 
abuſing the eccleſiaſtical authority, ſnatch innocents out 
of the boſom of the church by a cenſure, which being un- 
Jjullly pronounced, injures not the perſon upon whom it is 
paſſed, but rather him who paſſes it. The key, as they 
lay, being in fault. Errante ut dicitur clavi. Matth. 


Of the eleftors of an emperor. 


It is faid, that it was in this council the pope gave 
the cardinals the red hat : but the red habit was not. 
given them till two hundred years after, by pope Paul 
II, about the year 1464. 

As the eſtabliſhment of the ſeven eleQors is, by 
cardinal Baronius, attributed to pope Innocent IV, in 
the council of Lyons; and as he quotes Matibeau Paris 
for his author, we ſhall ſhew and examine what that 
cotemporary hiſtorian ſays of it, who relates a great 

number 
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number of the acts paſſed by the council of Lyons, but 
with very little order. | 

Among theſe acts, without any agreement or con- 
nection with what precedes, we find as follows: 

„% The dukes of Auſtria, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
« Brabant ; the archbiſhops of Cologne, Mayence, and 
« the biſhop of Saltbourg. 

« Theſe ſhall be conducted into an iſland in the 
«© Rhine ; and being there left alone, they ſhall confer 
e together concerning the election of an emperor ; 
and no one ſhall go to them, till they are agreed. 
The archbiſhop of Cologne ſhall preſide in this aſ- 
« ſembly, that of Mayence ſhall have the ſecond rank, 
« and the biſhop of Sa/tzbourg the third.“ 

This is the teſtimony of Matthew Paris, by which 
cardinal Baronius has been deceived, in endeavouring 
to prove that the number of eleQors was reduced to 
ſeven by pope Innocent IV, in the council of Lyons, 

To prove the contrary, it is ſufficient only to ſay in 
general, that neither the pope nor the council of 
Lyons are the authors of it ; it appearing to have been 
made a conſtitution of the empire in a general aſſem- 
bly of its princes, forty years before the council of 
Lyons: this conſtitution is that which was made at 
Franckfort at the election of the emperor Otho IV, in 
the year 1208, which reduced the number of the 
electors to ſeven, being the fame which ſubſiſts at this 
day, and which are named above. | 

Beſides, the pope, in theſe words of Mattheav Paris, 
eſtabliſhes nothing; but only ſimply names the elec- 
tors, who were already eſtabliſhed. A proof of this 
is, that the condemnation of the emperor is poſterior 
to what is above related of the eleftors. The pope 
ſpeaks of them in theſe terms: We order, thai thoſe 
aohoſe right it is to eleft an emperor, do now elect one. 

If he had eſtabliſhed the ſeven before-mentioned 
electors, he would certainly have ſaid thus: Me order 
thoſe to whom aue have given the right of electing an em- 
peror, now to elect one. But on the contrary, whenever 


he ſpeaks of the election of an emperor, he always ſays, 
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Let thoſe whoſe right it is to ele an emperor, elect 
another. 

The other cotemporary hiſtorians ſpeak in the ſame 
manner. William of Nangis ſays, the pope having 
depoſed the emperor Frederic, permitted thoſe whoſe 
right it was to ele& an emperor, to elect another. 

Moreover, if electors had been eſtabliſhed by the 
people, they would, doubtleſs, not have choſen ſuch 
as were united to Frederic, both by blood and friend- 
ſhip; and, who, conſequently, would refuſe to ſub- 
ſtitute a new emperor in his place; as indeed they did. 
„ The pope, ſays Matthew Paris, gave notice 
« to the electors and deſired them immediately to 
* chuſe another emperor, and offered them his own, 
« and the aſſiſtance of the whole church, and even 
money to ſupport them in what they ſhould do; 
„ nevertheleſs they did nothing that the pope had de- 
« fired them,” Here we mult ſuppoſe only that the 
greateſt part of them did nothing, and not all, as we 
Hall fee by and by. 


All that can be ſaid then, touching the eſtabliſm- 


ment of the ſeven electors, is, that in the year 1208, 
the aſſembly of the princes of the empire held at 
Franckfort, paſſed a — by which the einperors, 
ſor the time to come, were to be elected by ſix princes 
of the empire only; viz. the archbiſhops of Mayence, 
Treves, and Cologne; the count palatine of the Rhine, 
the duke of Saxony, and the marquiſs of Brandenbourg ;. 
and that the king of Bohemia ſhould be called, in caſe 
theſe ſix could not agree. 

We are ignorant whether this decree was executed; 
but forty years after, we find the number of the elec- 
tors was really ſeven, though they were not the ſame. 
For when they are mentioned in the council of Lyons, 
inſtead of the archbiſhop of Trewes, is the biſhop of 
Saltæbourg; and the dukes of Auſtria, Bavaria, and 
Brabant, inſtead of the count palatine of the Rhine. 
the marquis of Brandenbourg, and the king of 
Bohemia. | 

Whether theſe ſeven, mentioned in the council of 
Lyons, were really poſſeſſed of the right to elect an. 

emperor. 
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emperor, we cannot certainly tell. It appears, that 
ſince this council, emperors have been elected by all 
the princes of the empire together ; but at laſt, about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, we find the 
emperors were elected by the ſeven antient electors, 
eſtabliſhed by the diet of Franckfort ; which have ever 
fince been continued. By the treaty of Veſipbalia in 
1648, an eighth elector was added to the ſeven antient 
ones; namely, the duke of Bavaria. And in a con- 
greſs held at the Hague in 1691, a ninth elector was 
added, namely, Erneft Auguſtus, duke of Hanover, 


whoſe ſon George became afterwards king of Great 
Britain. 


The interview between pope Innocent IV, and 
St. LEWIS. 


After the council of Lyons was broke up, the pope 
went to the abby of Clugny, in the Maconnois of Bur- 
gundy; to which place St. Lewis had deſirẽd him to 
come to confer with him; the king having rather 
choſe to go there, as Matthew Paris obſerves, than 
permit the pope to enter farther into his kingdom, as 
he very much deſired. Papa ex mandato regis Fran- 
corum wolentis habere cum ipſo colloquium ſe contulit 
Cluniacum, ſed non eft ulterius in Franciam progredi 
permiſſus. : 

The pope, the king, and the queen his mother, had 
a conference together; in which the firſt diſcourſe was 
upon the holy war ; but afterwards, the king ſtrongly 
preſſed a reconciliation between him and the emperor, 
declaring that this was the only reaſon for his deſiring 
a- conference with him : but not being able to prevail 
on the pope, he left him very much diſlatisfied. 

It was in this journey to Clugny, that the king 
bought the earldom of Macon of the counteſs of Macon. 
This lady having reſolved upon a retirement, that ſhe 
might prepare herſelf for death, ſold her earldom to 
the king, and diſtributed the money among the poor. 

The pope not being able to prevail with the major 
part. of the electors, gained only. two of them, the 

archbiſhops 
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archbiſhops of Cologne and Mayence ; who for _ 
ror, nominated Henry landgrave of Thuringia ; but 
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this prince refuſed the dignity, and declared he did 


not think himſelf able to ſupport and maintain it 
againſt the power of Frederic. The pope authorita- 
tively commanded him to accept it, but more effec- 
tually induced him to it by a great ſum of money; 
which he ſent him to prepare for a war againſt Frede- 
ric, in the year 1246. 


The marriage of Charles earl of Anjou, the king's Bro- 
ther,. with Beatrix heireſs of Provence. 


Raymond earl of Provence had four daughters : the 
eldeſt he had married to St. Lewis ; the ſecond to the 
king of England; the third, to Richard earl of Corn- 
«vall, brother to the king of England, who was after- 
wards emperor ;: and the fourth, named Beatrix, was 
yet unmarried. 

The earl of Provence having a greater love for her 

than the others, he by his will left her, at his death, 
the earldom of Provence, that having ſo conſiderable- 
a dowry, ſhe might be as advantageouſly married as 
her ſiſters. 

As ſoon as the king heard'of the earl's death, and' 
the contents of his will, he ſeized upon the perſon of 
Beatrix, and upon all the towns of Provence that he- 
could; having been informed, that the king of Arra- 
gon had a deſign to carry away that princeſs and marry 
her to his ſon, 

St. Lewis having thus prevented the Arragonian, 
he afterwards gained the counteſs, Bratrix's mother; 
who ſurrendered to him the towns in Provence which 
ſhe ſtill preſerved, and conſented to a marriage be- 
tween her daughter and the king's brother, Charles 
earl of Anjou, who by this marriage became alſo earl 
of Provence, 

The hiſtorian remarks, that the nuptials not having 
been celebrated with all the magnificence the earl of 
Axjou deſired, he complained to the queen his mother, 
of the king his brother; who, though he was not 2 
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ſon of a king, (for he was born when Philip Auguſtus 
reigned) had ſpared nothing in his own nuptials to diſ- 


1 a royal pomp; but though he was the ſon of a 


ing, (being born when his father reigned) yet the 
ceremony of his marriage had been performed with a 
ſimplicity by no means ſuitable to a prince of his rank. 
Anno 1245. 


A ſecond interview between pope Innocent IV, and the 
king, at Lyons, 


The king reſolving to make a new effort upon the 
Pope, to perſuade him to an accommodation with the 
emperor Frederic, he went to Lyons, where Innocent 
ſtill remained. 

Frederic offered the pope whatever ſatisfaction he 
ſhould defire, for the injuries he pretended to have re- 
ceived from him : he promiſed to go into Syria to 


make war upon the infidels all the reſt of his life: 


and conſented to be deprived of the imperial dignity, 
gurus his ſon Conrad might be elected emperor in 

s place. 

The king ſtrongly preſſed the pope to accept theſe 
conditions, conjuring him to be contented with the 
humility to which ſo great a prince reduced himſelf; 
and to humble himſelf alſo a little on his ſide ; he, 
who was the repreſentative of Jeſus Chriſt, who had 
humbled himſelf even to be crucified, for our ſakes. 
But not being able to make the pope's heart relent, he 
retired highly diſpleaſed, ſays Matthew Paris, at 
having found ſo little humility in the perſon who took 
upon himſelf the title of ſervant to the ſervants of 
God. 1246. 

uod eum dominus papa erecta cervite refutaſſet, do- 
minus rex Francorum receſ/it iratus: eo 2 humilita- 
tem quam ſperaverat in ſervo ſervorum Dei minime re- 
perilſet. 

The year following the king openly oppoſed the 
raiſing of money in France, which the pope endea- 
voured to do upon the clergy of France by way of 
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This pope is accuſed by hiſtorians of being ex- 
tremely avaricious. Matthew Paris relates an infl- 
nite number of his actions, which all ſnow his chief 
employment to have been, the endeavouring to get 
money from all parts of Chriſtendom, by any means, 
even the moſt unjuſt and ſhameful : and for this pur- 
poſe he made uſe of the brother preachers and brother 
minors, who made it their buſineſs to inform him of 
Tuch as had money; and of the means to be uſed to 
obtain it, as well from the public as from particular 
perſons. By them he ſent to defire all the biſhops and 
rich eccleſiaſtics of France in particular, ſecretly to 
lend him as much money as they could. Moſt of 
them prepared to do it ; — through ſimplicity, and 
others in hopes of being amply recompenced by the 
pit of Benefice: but the affair being diſcovered to the 

ing, he forbad thoſe prelates to ſend any money to 
Rome, and told them, That if they had any to ſpare, 
they ſhould remember it wwas rather for the relief of the 
poor of their own dioceſes. 1247. Matthew Paris. 

The pope's hatred of the emperor Frederic, kindled 
up a war againſt that prince in almoſt all parts of Eu- 
rope; but he was ſo formidable, that he not only re- 
ſiſted his enemies, but by his own good conduct, and 
the aſſiſtance of his children, who commanded his ar- 
mies, gained great victories over them. 

His eldeſt ſon Conrad, after having often defeated 
the landgrave of Thuringia, who was declared empe- 
ror by the archbiſhops of Cologne and Mayence, was at 
laſt defeated by him, through the treachery of ſome 
of the chiefs of his army, and forced to retire into 
Ttaly. As he paſſed near Milan, the Milaneſe ſallied 
out upon him; but being aware of it, he had laid an 
ambuſcade for them, into which they fell, and were 
all of them put to the ſword. 

After he had recruited his army in 7a/y, he heard 
that the pope had ſent a great ſum of money, and a 
magnificent equipage, to the landgrave of Thuringia, 
and that that prince was to go with this equipage to 
Aix Ia 4 there to be crowned by the legate of 
Innocent. Upon this news Conrad returned —_ all 
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ſpeed into Germany, gave battle to the landgrave, de- 
cated him, and ſeized his equipage and money. 

The next day the landgrave Gel whether through 
chagrin at his defeat, or by ſome wound he might 
have received, is not known. Conrad after this re- 
turned into La, where having ſeen ſome of the 
Pope's relations, that were ſubjects of the emperor, in 
arms, he cauſed them to be hanged as rebels to their 
ſovereign. The pope revenged their deaths, by 
thundering out freſh excommunications againſt him 
and the emperor, and by cauſing the cruſade to be 
preached up againſt them. Matthew Paris, and the 
other hiſtorians, ſay, he attempted ſeveral times, by 
all the means he could think of, to get them poiſoned 
or aſſaſſinated. 

During this war Lombardy was divided into two 
factions, one of which eſpouſing the party of the pope, 

was called the faction of the Gue/phs; the other 
being attached to the emperor, was called the 
Gibelins. Some hiſtorians pretend theſe factions firſt 
began about the middle of the twelfth century, For 
the origin of their names, fome pretend one thing, 
ſome another. But all are unanimouſly agreed, no- 
thing can be ſaid about it with certainty. Some of 
them ſay, that about the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ry, the emperor Conrad making war in Italy in favour 
of the intereſts of pope Innocent II, againſt Roger king 
of Sicily, who maintained the anti-pope Anaclet, in a 
battle in which Gaelph duke of Bavaria commanded 
the troops of king Roger, and Henry the emperor's 
grandſon thoſe of his father, one of the two armies 
took the name of Guelph, the other that of Gibelin, 
-which was the name of a village where Henry had 
been brought up when a child: and that ever ſince 
that time theſe two factions retained theſe two names. 
However this might be, it is certain the Gue/p/s 
eſpouſed the party of pope Innocent IV, and the Gibe- 
lins that of the emperor Frederic II. 

The king, to diſcharge himſelf of the vow he had 
made to take up arms againſt the infidels, eſtabliſhed 
queen Blanche his mother, regent of the kingdom, 
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and after having gained the Eng/zþ by a truce which 
they made with him, he embarked at Marſeilles the 
twenty third of Angu/t 1248, accompanied by the 
queen his wife, the earls of Artois and Anjou his bro- 
thers, and the cardinal legate of the pope. 

He landed at the iſland of Cyprus, and there ſtayed 
the winter. During his ſtay here he received an em- 
baſſy from the great cham of Tartary, who three years 
before. had embraced the chriſtian religion. 

Theſe ambaſſadors aſſured the king, that whilſt he 
attacked the inſidels on one fide, their prince would 
attack them on the other, becauſe he had a deſign to 
eſtabliſh the chriſtian religion throughout the univerſe. 

The king paid great honours to theſe ambaſſadors, 
and gave them for a preſent to the cham a ſcarlet 
piece of tapeſtry, on which were repreſented the prin- 
cipal myſteries of our religion. Jainville calls it a 
ſcarlet tent in form of a chapel. 

During the king's ſtay in the iſland of Cyprus his 
proviſions failed, ſo that his army was reduced to the 

reateſt extremity. The emperor Frederic being in- 
formed of the neceſſity to which he was reduced, ſent 
him proviſions of all ſorts in abundance. 

The king very highly extolled the generoſity of this 
ſupply to the pope, and took occaſion from thence 
once more to ſolicit an accommodation with Frederic, 
but without ſucceſs. But the emperor had no longer 
any reaſon to fear the enmity of Innocent; for the 

pe had proceeded to ſuch an exceſs againſt him, and 

ad endeavoured to deſtroy him by ſuch deteſtable 
eans, that all Europe having his behaviour in abhor- 
fence, favoured the intereſts of the emperor. Wil- 
liam earl of Holland, whom Innocent had got declared 
emperor. by two or three electors, was abandoned by 
thoſe who at firſt had ſided with him: and Conrad al- 
o defeated him, and forced him to fly into Lower 

ermany, in the.year 1249. 

In ſpring the king departed from the iſland of 
Cyprus, where he had paſſed the winter, and ſteered 
his courſe for e Approaching land near the 
iſland of Damietus, ſituate in one of the entrances _ 

the 
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the river Nile, he found the ſhore covered with Saracen 
troops, who waited his coming in good order, with 
deſign to prevent his landing. : 

The next morning he ordered the veſſel which bore 
the Orifame to make the deſcent firſt; which it eaſily 
did, being made flat and drawing but little water; 
but the other veſlels being 3 and the ſea low, 
they could not come near enough to land: upon 
which the king leap'd into the water, in which he 
found himſelf up to the ſhoulders: and all the officers 
and ſoldiers following his example, they in this man- 
ner landed ſword in hand, and forced the Saracens, 
who were ſo greatly intimidated by this intrepid beha- 
viour, that they fled into the city ; and perceiving 
the king was marching to attack them, they fled 
from thence alſo. Thus Damietus, the ſtrongeſt city 
in Egypt, was taken without being ſo much as at- 
tacked. 

Some months after, A/phonſo earl of Poitiers, the 

king's brother, being arrived with the arriere ban of 
France, it was reſolved to go and beſiege Grand Cairo, 
capital of Egypt, which is the antient Memphis. 
In this march, which was long, they were fre- 
quently attacked by the Saracens, who behaved with 
greater courage than they had ſhewn at Damietus. 
All the encounters which happened in this march, 
were bloody on both ſides, tho' victory always decla- 
red for the French. 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe, was that which 
happened near Mafſora, a ſmall town in Egypt; in 
which the king was frequently in danger of his life. 
The fieur de Joinville, who was in this action, and 
received five wounds, and his horſe fifteen, ſays, he 
once obſerved the king in the midſt of fix hardy and 
robuſt Saracens, who all aimed their blows at him in 
order to kill him; but that by his own valour he freed 
himſelf from the danger, having killed ſome of them, 
and put the reſt to flight, | 

The earl of Artois, the king's brother, purſuing 
with too great eagerneſs a ſquadron of Saracens * 

e 
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he had broken, entered Mafore with them, and was 
there ſlain. | 

As the frequent battles that were fought in a very 
ſhort time, and almoſt in the ſame place, were very 
bloody, the corruption of the dead bodies infected the 
air, and cauſed a diſeaſe like the plague, of which 
the greateſt part of the kings troops died. Famine 
being added to this ſickneſs, through a want of pro- 
viſions, which they had neglected to ſupply, the army 
was reduced to the laſt — oy misfortune 
obliged the king to make propoſitions of peace to the 
—— to Which they very willingly hearkened, 
and offered very advantageous itions, which 
were, that the king ſhould reſtore Damietus, and they 
would give up to him the kingdom of Jera/alem, 
which they had taken from the emperor Fraderic. 
But as a ſecurity for the execution of this treaty, they 
inſiſted upon the perſon of the king as a hoſtage, not 
thinking his brothers the earls of Azjou and Poitiers 
ſufficient. | / | 

This propoſition being rejected by the French, the 
treaty was broke off, The king reſolved to return to 
Damietus; but the enemy attacked him on the road, 
defeated him, and took him priſoner, with the princes 
his brothers, and almoſt all the nobility of France, by 
whom he was attended. : 

This battle was fought near Mafſora, as was the 
former, fince cotemporary hiſtorians, as William of 
Nangis, call it the battle of Maſſora. 

This hiſtorian, who — a _ thinking to be- 
ſtow great praiſe upon the king, ſays, when that prince 
ſaw Ms army — did not ſo — 
of ſaving himſelf by flight, as of performing his uſual 
devotions : that he aſked his almoner for his breviary, 
and ſaid Nones with him; becauſe the ninth hour was 
pn and he was commonly very exact in ſaying his 

reviaty at tbe appointed times; and that he was at 
his devotions when found and taken by the Saracens. 
But it was very improbable a prince of St. Lewis's 
courage and good ſenſe could be capable of commit- 
ting ſuch a fault, | | 
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218 The HISTORY of FRANCE. 
The king was dangerouſly ill when taken; but the 
ſoldan tre:t:d him with all the honour due to his 
rank, and put him-under the care of his own phyſi- 
cians, who underſtanding his diſtemper better than the 
French, cured him in a ſhort time, 1249. 
The politeneſs and civility with which the ſoldan 
treated the king, did not proceed from a natural ge- 
neroſity in him; but only from a defire of getting a 
large ranſom for him, as we ſhall preſently fee. For 
after making ſeveral very unreaſonable demands of 
him, ſuch as, to put the Saracens in poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral ſtrong and conſiderable towns in Europe, and of 
ſome caſtles „ to the knights Hoſpitallers and 
Templars; and the king having rejected theſe de- 
mands, he threatened to put him under the Bernicles; 
which was a machine or inſtrament of puniſhment, 
that broke the bones of the perſon to whom it was ap- 
plied, and was a puniſhment frequently uſed by the 
Saracens. The king not being in the leaſt moved by 
this menace, even theſe barbarians could not help ad- 
miring his firmneſs. 
The ſoldan at laſt made more reaſonable propoſi- 
tions, which were, that' the king ſhould reſtore the 
city of Damietus, and ſhould pay as a ranſon for him- 


| ſelf and the other priſoners, the ſum of five hundred 


thouſand franks. The king reply'd, he was not of a 
rank to be ranſomed ; but that for his liberty he 
would reſtore Damietw, and pay the five hundred 
thouſand franks for the ranſom of all the other chri- 
ſtian priſoners. 

Upon this the ſoldan affected to be generous, and 
told him, that ſince he acted fo fre ly, and did not he- 
ſitate at ſo conſiderable a ſum, he would abate a hun- 
dred thouſand franks, and excuſe him upon payment 
of four hundred thouſand only. / 

At this time the emirs, that is, the greateſt lords of 
the Saracen empire, roſe againſt the ſoldan their ſove- 
reign, becauſe at his acceſſion to the crown he had 
deprived. ſeveral of them of their places : they cor- 
rupted his guards, and cauſed them to aſſaſſinate him 
in preſence of St. Lewis. One of the murderers cut 


open 


open his breaſt, tore out his heart, and approaching 
the king with it in his hand, aſked him what he would 
give him for having killed his enemy, who, had he 
lived, would have put him to death? The king, ei- 
ther through contempt, or the abhorrence he had of 
ſo barbarous an action, anſwered him nothing. This 
ſoldan was the laſt of the race of Saladin the Great. 

We learn from a fragment of hiſtory written by a 
brother preacher of the city of Acres, who lived, at 
this time, that after the king was releaſed, the Sara- 
cen elected for their ſoldan a Turł named Melech, who 
was the firſt of the Turk; race that reigned over the 
Saracens; by which it appears there were then many. 
Turks among the Saracens; and that it is on this ac- 
count that cotemporary writers indifferently call theſe 
infidels either Turks or Saracens. 

The emirs, after having killed their ſovereign, de- 
liberated whether they ſhould not ele& St. Leauis, 
their priſoner, in his place; ſo great was their admi- 
ration of his virtue. One thing only prevented them 
from doing this, ſays the ſieur de Joinville, who was 
priſoner with the king ; which was, that he appeared. 
too ſtrongly attached to the chriſtian religion, and too 
great an enemy of the mahometan. The ſame hiſto- 
rian avers, that the king confeſſed to him, that if they 
had choſe him for their ſoldan, he would have ac 
cepted the dignity. | 

But theſe barbarians paſſing on a ſudden from one 
extreme to the other, caſt many indignities upon him ; 
and carried their brutality ſo far, that the king fre- 
quently thought they were going to kill him. 

They demanded of him the execution of the treat 
he had concluded with the ſoldan, and inſiſted that he 
ſhould begin the execution of it firſt, by reſtoring 
them Damietus. The king being in their hands, and 


at their mercy, was obliged to comply with their de- 


mands ; and accordingly ordered Damietus to be ſur- 
rendered to them. By the articles of the treaty they 
ought to have releaſed him at the ſame time when the 


city was delivered ; but with a perfidiouſneſs natural 
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to that nation, they were a whole day after, delibe- 
rating whether they ſhould kill him or not. a 

At laſt the deſire of having four hundred thouſand 
franks prevailed, and ſaved the king's life; they ſet 
him at liberty, together with all the — of France 
that were priſoners; the principal of which were, be- 
fides the king's brothers, the earl of Flanders, the earl 
of Bretagne, the marſhal of France, and the ſieur de 
Joinville, chief juſtice of Champagne. They kept the 
ear] of Poitiers as a hoſtage and ſecurity for the ſum of 
one hundred thouſand franks, which the king was to 

ay before he left Egypt: but he got him out of their 
ands the next day, by ſending the hundred thouſand 
franks to the Saracens. 

For the payment of the other three hundred thou- 
ſand, he had a longer time granted; and the ſick 
which were at Damietus, to the number of about five 
thouſand, were to remain as hoſtages, till ſuch time 
as the ſum ſhould be paid ; but immediately after the 
Sing left Egypt, theſe barbarians put them all to 

eath. 

It happened, that in paying the hundred thouſand 
franks to the Saracens, ten thouſand ſhort was count- 
ed ; which being ſoon after diſcovered, the king im- 
mediately ſent them ; ſaying, it was beneath him to 
commit a breach of faith, even with the moſt barba- 
rous and unfaithful of mankind. 


St. Lewis's return into France. 


After St. Lewis was releaſed, he went to the city 
of Acres, the antient Pro/emaid, where he was waited 
for by the queen his wife, who during his captivity 
had been delivered of a ſon, whom ſhe named Johr 
Tri/tan, becauſe he was born in a time of grief and 
affliction. Leqwis ſtayed ſome months in Syria, to 
fortify, at his own expence, ſuch places as the chri- 
ſtians ſtill preſerved there. He did defign to ſend for 
freſh forces from France to recommence the war 
againſt the inſidels, in order to efface the ſhame and 

diſhonour 
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diſhonour of his defeat and impriſonment. But the 
death of queen Blanche his mother, and the advice 
ſent him, that the king of England deſigned to under- 
take ſomething in Flanders, obliged him to embark, 
in order to return into his own kingdom. 

Paſſing within ſight of the iſland of Cyprus, his veſ- 
ſel ſtruck againſt ſome rocks near it, by which part of 
the keel was carried away, which was diſcovered by 
ſome perſons that dived to examine the damage it had 
received. Upon this the mariners told the king, the 
ſhip after ſuch a ſhock was not ſafe ; and adviſed him 
to embark in another, and leave this at Cyprus. 

The king aſked them whether the loſs of the veſſel 
was certain; and whether they would have abandoned 
it in caſe it had been laden with merchandize of their 
own ? to which they replied in the negative. Where- 
upon the king ſaid, that through fear of an uncertain 
ſhipwreck, he would never leave fix hundred perſons, 
which were in the ſhip, in the iſland ; becauſe, if he 
abandoned them, they might perhaps never be able to 
return into France : and that he would confide in the 
providence of God, who would not ſuffer him to pe- 
riſh. Thus he finiſhed his voyage in the ſame veſſel, 
and happily arrived in France about five years after he 
had left it, in the year 1253. 

Experience afterwards ſhewed, that what the king 
had ſaid would have proved true, in regard to the fix 
hundred perſons, who, had he left them in the iſland, 
might never have been able to return into France. 
For a man of quality, named Oliver de Termes, a very 
| man and powerful nobleman, if we may credit the 

eur de Joinville, not thinking himſelf ſafe in the 
ſhip, and being put on ſhore in that iſland, he re- 
mained there a year and a half without being able to 
find a means to return, though he ſpared neither his 
money nor the credit of his friends and relations to 
obtain it, | 
Reformation of the kingdom. 


St. Lewis being returned into his kingdom, applied 


himſelf to reform the diſorders cauſed in it by his ab- 


SY ſence ; 
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ſence; and n in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


He alſo took great great pains to repreſs the injuſtice 
of the grandees, 
their dependents. 

The firſt act of juſtice done by him, was upon 
Jugeramus or Engueran de Coucy, one of the greateſt 
lords of Flanders. 

Three children of quality in Flanders, that were 
brought up in the abby of St. Nicholas, went to hunt 
rabbits in a wood belonging to the fieur de Coucy, 
The keepers having catched them, they put them in 
priſon, and then informed their maſter of what they 
had done ; who without having any regard to their 
rank, their age, or the innocence of the action, cauſed 
them all to be hang'd. 


the violences they exerciſed over 


The abbot of St. Nicho/as complained of this to the 


king, and demanded juſtice of him. The king ſent 
for the ſieur de Ceucy, who being come into his pre- 
ſence, refuſed to anſwer to the accuſation, and de- 
manded in quality of baron to be tried by the peers of 
France, who were his natural judges, 

The king ordered examination to be made whether 
he had the title of baron; and it was found that he 
had not: his anceſtors having borne it, not as lords 
of Coucy, but of Geurmay, of which Eungeran de 
Cuucy was not now in poll: ſion, having given it to 
his brother: whereupon the king ordered him to be 
impriſoned in the caſtle of the Louvre, and directed 
him to be tried by the ordinary judges. He alſo ſig- 
nified his deſire to have him judged with all ſeverity, 
and even condemned to death; but he at Jaſt relented 
at the prayers of the other barons, who beſought him 
to ſpare the life of Coucy, and ſubje& him only to an 
amerciament, the payment of which deprived him of 
the greater part of his eſtate, 

The king employed this money in building and en- 
dowing two chapels, in which maſs was to be per- 
formed for ever for the ſouls of the three children : 
beſides which, he alſo built ſeveral hoſpitals with it, 
and the churches and monaſteries of the Cordeliers 

* and Dominicans at Paris. 
| | About 
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About this time alſo the king publiſhed a ſevere or- 
dinance againſt blaſphemers, and all who ſwore by 
the name of God. He condemned them to be marked 
upon the lips ; ſome ſay upon the forehead. He 
even cauſed this ſentence to be executed upon ſeveral 
perſons conſiderable for their birth and fortunes, 
Modern hiſtorians ſay, St. Lewis ordered them to 
be bored through the tongue: but we don't find this 
in cotemporary writers. 

As St. Lewis had a delicacy of conſcience that did 
not always ſuit with good policy, he entertained an 
opinion that Philip Auguſtus, his uncle, had acted un- 
juſtly, by depriving the Engli/> of their poſſeſſions in 
France : and in conſequence. of this opinion, he re- 
ſolved to repair the injury that had been done them. 
He aſſembled the grandees of the kingdom, and to 


them declared his defign : which was to reſtore to the 
king of England the dutchy of Aguitain, and give him 


a ſum of money; in conſideration of which he was to 
renounce all his pretenſions upon -Nermandy. They 
remonſtrated to the king, that the Eng/;/s had been 
juſtly deprived of their ' poſſeſſions in France, for 
having revolted : that it would be committing an ir- 
reparable error, to re-eſtabliſh them in Fance, becauſe, 
if once this were done, the whole force of the king- 
dom would hardly be ſufficient to drive them out 
again, To this the king replied, that he was not ig- 
norant what he was going to do appeared to be bad 
policy; but that he did it with the good intention of 
re-eſtabliſhiog a ſolid and laſting peace between France 
and England: and beſides, that it would be very glo- 
rious to have a king for his vaſſal. This, according 
to Joinville, was the anſwer made by St. Leawis. 

Alfter this he ſent for Henry III king of England, 
and concluded a treaty with him, contrary to the ad- 
vice and remonſtrances of his council, of which the 
following were the principal articles. That the 
« king thould reſtore to the king of England the 
« dutchy of Aguitain with its dependencies, which he 
5 ſhould hold by fealty and homage of the crown of 
L 4 «© France 
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France, and ſhould be ong of the peers of the 
„kingdom; beſides which, the king ſhould alſo give 
% him the ſum of three hundred thouſand franks : 
and in exchange the king of England, with the con - 
ſent of the princes and barons of his kingdom, 
** ſhould give up whatever right or pretenſion he 
* might have upon Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, 
* and Touraine.” 

This treaty being ſigned on both fides, the king of 
England paid homage to St. Leawis in preſence of the 
barons of France and England, in the year 1259. 

This affair is thus related in the continuation of 
Matthew Paris; whoſe hiſtory has been continued by 


In author who does not prefix his name to his per- 


N but calls it A continuation of Matti beau 
aris. 

Three years after, England was troubled by a ge- 
neral revolt of the barons againſt the king. They 
ſubmitted their differences to St. Lewis, who having 
cauſed the deputies of king Henry and thoſe of the 
barons to repair to Amiens, he there heard the com- 
1 of both, and gave judgment in favour of the 

ing; and in this judgment the barons acquieſced: 
but a ſhort time after, Henry giving them freſh occa- 
fon for complaints, they took arms againſt him, de- 
feated him in battle, and took him priſoner, together 


with his fon and brother, which laſt had been elected 


emperor. The ſon, ſoon after eſcaping out of priſon, 
raiſed a freſh army, defeated the barons, took the 
chief of them, put them, to death, and ſet his father 
and uncle at liberty, in the year 1274. 

The perſecution carried on by the popes, only gave 
the emperor Frederic opportunities to increaſe his 
glory and power : he had been extremely ſucceſsful 
in all his enterprizes ; and beheld the pope reduced ſo 


low as not to be able to undertake any thing againſt 


him, when he died in Apulia in 1250. At which 
time St. Lewis was engaged in war againſt the infidels 
in Aſia. 

After his death there was an interregnum in the em- 
pire for the ſpace of twenty-two years: it was ſo _ 
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led by hiſtorians, becauſe, _ after Frederic, the 
earl of Holland, bore the title of emperor, and though 


Richard king of England ſucceeded the earl of Hol- 


land, nevertheleſs as theſe two princes were not uni- 
verſally acknowledged emperors, and as they rather 
employed themſelves in their domeſtic affairs, than 
thoſe of the empire, it is commonly ſaid there was an 
interregnum in the empire during the time theſe two 
princes bore the title of emperors. 

The hatred of Innocent IV not being ended with the 
death of the emperor Frederic II, his ſon Conrad ſaw 
himſelf ſtill expoſed to the pope's perſecution, who 
cauſed the cruſade to be preached up againſt him, and 
endeavoured to drive him out of Sicily and Apulia. 

But this prince reſiſted all the efforts of his enemies 
with equal good courage and ſucceſs ;. and frequently 
defeated the armies of the pope, ruined the City of 
Naples, and diſmantled that of Capua. | 

he pope as his laſt recourſe, ſolicited Richard earl 
of Cornwall, the king's brother, to invade the territo- 
ries of Conrad ; but whether Richardthought it unjuſt, 
or whether it appeared too difficult to be executed, it 
is certain he refuſed to undertake it. 

At laſt the death of Conrad put an end to the pope's 
perſecutions, This prince was not inferior to the em- 
peror his father either in courage, conduct, or honour : 
and in all ap ce would have done as great 
things, had he lived longer; for he ſurvived his father 
but three years, dying in the year 1254. He was 
— by ſome to have been poiſoned by Manfred, 
or Manfroy, his baſtard brother. | 

Conrad left one ſon, named Conradin, who was in 
Bavaria when his father died. Manfred, or Manſi oy, 
baſtard brother to Conrad, took the title of guardian 
por nephew, and the government of the kingdom of 

ty. . . 

The pope thinking to reap advantage from the death 
of this prince, entered into Apulia in hopes to make 
himſelf maſter of it; but was defeated and forced to 
retire by Manfred. This bad ſucceſs not diſcoura- 
ging him, he began to raiſe freſh forces, in order for 
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a ſecond attempt : but death, which ſurprized him in 
the year 1254, put an end to his deſigns. He was 
ſucceeded by Alexander IV. | 
About the ſame time died the earl of Holland, whom 
the pope had formerly got to be elected emperor, in 
oppoſition to Frederic II. He was aſſaſſinated by his 
ſubjects the Hollanders, who had revolted againſt him. 
The archbiſhops of Mayence and Cologne elected 
Richard earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry III king 
of England, to ſucceed him; but the other electors, 
and ſome princes of the empire, not approving this e- 
lection, they elected 4/phonſo king of Callille in the 
year 1257. But neither of theſe princes performed 
any of the duties of an emperor. Richard had enough 
to do in 3 againſt the rebels there; and Alpbon- 


fo was ſufficfently employed in Spain in quelling his re- 


bel ſubjects alſo, and oppoſing the enterprizes of the 
Moors. At laſt Aipbonſo relinquiſhed' the title of em- 
peror to Richard, e years after his election. 
Pope Alexander IV was inclined to continue the war 
begun againſt Manfred by his predeceſſor; but the Ro- 


mans having revolted at this time, and labouring with 


all their might to free themſelves from the dominion 
of the popes by the ſuccours ſent them by Manfred, 
Alexander ſoon found he had enough to do at home, 
without ſeeking abroad for any thing elſe. 

Manfred, thinking he wanted nothing but the title 
of king of Sicily to be really ſo, and 7%. Tk the ſove- 
reign authority in his own hands, and that the people 
obeyed him with pleaſure, he declared that his nephew 
Conradin was dead in Germany, and cauſed himſelf to 


de crowned king of Sicily. As he was beloved by the 


Sicilians, they received him for their ſovereign with 
Joy, without examining whether Conradin, whom they 
had never ſeen, was really dead or not, in the year 

1259. | 
The pope, who knew Conradin was ſtill alive, ex- 
communicated Manfred, as an uſurper of another's 
right. Manfred took little notice of this excommuni- 
cation for the preſent ; but in order to ſettle the ſuc- 
<c!fion of the kingdom in his own family for * 
| | ture, 
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ture, he gave his only daughter Conffance in marriage 
to Peter king of Arragon ; and for dowry with her the 
kingdom of Sicily with its dependencies, of which ne- 
vertheleſs ſhe was not to have poſſeſſion till after her 
father's death. 

Pope Alexander IV dying, he was ſucceeded by Vi- 
ban IV. Urban was a native of Troyes in Champagne, 
of mean extraction, but great merit. He acted with 
greater vigour againſt Manfred than his predeceſſor; 
and not being contented with excommunicating him, 
he gave his kingdom of Sicily to Charles earl of Au- 
jou and Provence, brother of St. Lewis ; on condition 
that he ſhould pay for it annually forty 
crowns of gold, as a tribute to the holy ſee. | 

This pope had the character of being a very juſt 
man, which makes it the more aſtoniſhing, that a de- 
ſire of puniſhing the injuſtice of Manfred, ſhould 
make him commit what was certainly very. unjuſt, 
viz. the giving to Charles a kingdom which lawfully 
belonged to Conradin. 

At the ſame time that he committed this unjuſt acti- 
on, which was inexcuſable, he did a. religious one, 
that could not be ſufficiently applauded: he inſtituted 
the feſtival of the holy ſacrament, commonly called, 
The feſtival of the body of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, in 
honour of the inſtitution of the ſacrament of the Eu- 
chariſt, in the year 1264. 

He was exhorted to do this by St. Thomas of Aguin, 
a celebrated doctor of the order of Brother Preachers: 
and a month after he had eſtabliſhed it, he died 

Charles duke of Anjou having accepted the king- 
dom which the pope had given him, he came into La- 
ly with a — 5 my in order to conquer it, He 
was crowned king of Sicily and Jeruſalem at Rome, by 
Clement IV, the ſucceſſor of Urban IV. The kings 
of Sicily always took this laſt title ever fince the em- 
Four Frederic II king of Sicily had poſſeſſion of the 

ingdom of Jeruſalem. Aſter he left Rome he march- 
ed into ulia. Manfred gave him battle near Bene- 
venta; but was defeated and killed through the 
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treachery of earl John Rota, one of his principal gene- 
rals, whoſe wife he had debauched, in the year 1266. 

The Sicilians ſent for Conradin out of Germany, who 
being arrived in Sicily, accompanied by the duke of 
Auſtria and Henry brother to the king of Caftille, was 
received and crowned with great joy. This young 
prince marched into Apulia, and courageouſly oppo- 
{ed the enterprizes of Charles; but fortune did not 
favour his efforts: he was defeated and taken in his 
flight. King (C harles cauſed him to be beheaded at 
Naples, and the duke of Auſtria alſo, by the pope's 
advice. | 

What is ſurprizing in this, is, that he was tried and 
condemned as guilty of high treaſon. Robert earl of 
Flanders, a relation of the king's, uſed all his efforts 
to ſave his life ; but finding he could not prevail, he 
killed the judge who had pronounced the ſentence, 
with his own hand ; and afterwards cauſed the execu- 
tioner, who had cut off his head, to be hanged ; in 
the year 1268. 

Henry of Ca/lille, having eſcaped after the defeat, 
had fled to Mount-Caſin; where he endeavoured to 
make the abbot of that place believe that they had 
gained the victory; but the abbot, obſerving in him 
more marks of a defeat than a victory, impriſoned 
him, and afterwards delivered him to king Charles; 
and he was condemned to death with Conradin. But 
the execution of his ſentence was deferred, becauſe 
the abbot at delivering him, had been promiſed that 
he ſhould not be put to death during his life, that he 
might not become irregular, by contributing to his 
death. Charles kept his promiſe, and impriſoned 
Henry till the death of the abbot, We ſhall ſee, how 
fourteen years after, the death of Conradin was re- 
venged by the blood of the French at the Sicilian Veſ- 

rs. 

The defeat and death of Conradin put Charles of 
Arjou in poſſeſſion of Apulia and Calabria. Sicily 
held out ſome time longer; butwas at laſt forced to 
fubmit to the conquerors, the Sicilians not having a- 
ny one capable to command them in chief. £ 

ope 
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Pope Clement IV died alſo after the cataſtrophe of 

this tragedy, in which he had been himſelf the princi- 
pal actor. 


The ſecond expedition of St. Lewis againf! the Infidels.. 


After his death the holy ſee remained vacant near 
three years. St. Lewis paſſionately deſired to >" 
his former bad ſucceſs in the war againſt the infidels.. 

He aſſembled the biſhops and barons of his king- 
dom, and to them declared his intention, 

Moſt of them at firſt oppoſed this reſolution, as 
judging it contrary to the welfare of the kingdom; 
but at laft they conſented to the king's deſire, and no 
longer thought of any thing but preparing for a ſe- 
cond expedition. 

It was reſolved to go into Africa, and attack Tu- 
— a very large and rich city, and not difficult to be 
taken, 

The king of Tunis had ſhewn ſome deſire to em- 
brace chriſtianity. : and this determined them to take 
the route of Tunis, hoping, that if the king of Turi: 
| embraced chriſtianity, he would then join the Fench, 
and declare war againſt the infidels ; which would be 
of great ſervice to the expedition : and ſhould he re- 
fuſe to turn chriſtian, they were then reſolved to at- 
tack him firſt, being in ſome degree certain of taking. 
Tunis, which would greatly forward the ſucceſs of 
the whole war, it being ever of importance towards 
the proſperity of an expedition, that the firſt attempts 
ſhould ſucceed well. The fleet anchored near a fort 
built upon the ruins of antient Carthage. 

The king of Tunis having declared himſelf an ene- 
my to the chriſtians, this fort, which belonged to him, 
was attacked, and taken in a few days. From thence 
the king marched towards Tunis, with a deſign to be- 
ſiege it; but before the ſiege was formed, a ſickneſs 
broke out in the camp, | 

One of the king's ſons, John earl of Nevers, ſur- 
nam'd Triftan, died of it; as alſo the pope's legate ; 
the king himſelf was alſoattack'd by it ; and as the dif- | 
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temper was a ſpecies of the plague,. he concluded he 
could not ſurvive it. He therefore employed his laſt. 
hours in drawing up, in form of a will, very ample 
inſtructions for his = in which he gave him ſuch ad- 
viee as he thought neceſſary for him, to govern his 
kingdom like a good king and a true chriſtian, 
Aſter having received the ſacrament aud extreme 
unction, he cauſed himſelf. to be laid upon aſhes, and, 
through a penitent humility expired upon them. 
Thus died St. Leawis, three months after he left 
France, in the year 1270, on the 25th of Augu/?. 
This prince had five ſons, who all died before him, 
except his ſucceſſor Philip the Hardy ; of the other 


four, one only left children, which was Robert earl of 


Clermont, who had married Beatrix of Bourbon: by 


her he had one ſon, who took the name of Hourbon. 
- Itis from him the houſe now reigning is deſcended. 


St. Lewis was one of the greateſt princes that ever 
reigned, He ſhewed great wiſdom and juſtice in the 
government of his kingdom, and courage and great- 
neſs of ſoul in all his actions. 

He has been blamed for certain devout practices, 
rather ſuiting the character of an eccleſiaſtic than a 
great king : ſuch as ſaying his breviary, waſhing the 

eet of the poor and the religious, wearing hair-cloth, 

ſuffering diſcipline to be performed upon him by his 
confeſſor, confeſſing two or three times a week, and 
the like. But it may be ſaid in his juſtification, that 
none of theſe either took him from the great affairs of 
his kingdom, or hindered him from preſerving his 
rank and dignity ; they neither leſſened his dignity, 
nor made him leſs mindful of the government of his 
kingdom: and thoſe who affected to deſpiſe him for 
it at the beginning of his reign, afterwards found to 
their coſt, that his power was as much to be feared, 
as his virtue was to be admired. 

His expeditions into Aa and Africa have alſo been 
blamed, as ſerving only to deſtroy great numbers of 
his fubjects. The ſieur de Foinwille ſays, thoſe who 
adviſed him to the expedition into Africa, did a thing 
highly injurious to the ſtate, and therefore had w_ 

mitt 
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mitted a mortal ſin; theſe are his own words: but 
this great prince muſt be excuſed for having complied 
with the preſſing ſolicitations of the popes, as he in 
this only followed the example of his predeceſſors: 
beſides, the war againſt the infidels was in that age 
a kind of general infatuation. | | 

His zeal for the chriſtian religion was admirable, 
The ſieur de Joinville ſays, he frequently told him, 
that if a gentleman ever heard the chriſtian faith vi- 
lified, he ought to defend it, not only with words, 
but alſo with his ſword, by running the ſlanderers of 
it through the body. The fieur de 557i alſo tells 
us, that this good king related to him, and highly ex- 
tolled rhe behaviour of an old knight, who ſeeing 
Chriſtians and Jews aſſembled together in the abby 
of Clugny, there to diſpute upon religion, in preſence 
of the abbot, aſked to diſpute with the molt able of 
the Fewy/b doctors, ſaying, he was ſure he could van- 
quiſh him. A Few having preſented himſelf for this 
purpoſe, the knight aſked him, whether he believed 
in Jeſus Chriſt # The Jew replied, he did not. How 
then, (aid the knight, dareſ thou have the impudence to 
enter into à place conſecrated to him; and at the ſame 
time attacked the Jet ſo roughly with a ſtick, that 
he beat him to the ground, where he lay for dead, and 
by that means ended all diſputes. 

St. Leauis had ſo great a reſpect for the title of 
chriſtian, that he often ſaid the place where he had 
received the greateſt happineſs and honour was not at 
Rheims, where he had received the crown, but at 
Poiſſy, where he had been baptized; and whenever he 
wrote to certain perſons, with whom he was familiar, 
he always ſigned himſelf Lewis of Pozfy. 

When he touched perſons afflicted with the king's 
evil, which the kings of France had power to cure, 
ſays William of Nangis, through a particular favour 
granted to them alone, he made the fign of the croſs 
upon them, at the ſame time pronouncing the words 
uſed by his predeceſſors, that ſo the miracle might be 


attributed to the fign of the croſs, and not to the vir- 


tue of the king's touch. 
His 
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His cloathing was commonly very plain and fim- 
ple; nevertheleſs, upon all occaſions, ſays Foinwille, 
where magnificence was neceſſary, or when he had a 
mind to entertain any perſon of rank or importance, 
he never failed to diſplay ſuch as was truly royal, in 
arms, equipages, cloaths, entertainments, and di- 
verſions. | 

Beſides this, the great number of churches, hoſpi- 
tals, and monaſteries built by him, are evident proofs 
of his liberality. When he was at Vincennes, he often 


fate at the foot of an oak, where he heard all that 


would come and ſpeak to him (ſays the ſieur de Join- 
ville who was preſent) none being hindered approach- 
ing him, either by his guards or other attendants ; and 
he judged their cauſes himſelf. This cuſtom he had 
from the kings his predeceſſors, who uſed on certain 
days to appear at their palace gate, that the loweſt of 
their ſubjects might approach them and demand juſtice: 
this was called the pleadings of the port, placita portæ, 
as if one ſhould ſay, ſententiæ, or arbitriæ. 
At laſt, the virtues of this great king, and the mi- 
racles God wrought by him after his death, determined 
pe Boniface VIII to canonize him; that is, place 
im in the number of ſaints, twenty-ſeven years after 
his death, Anno 1297. CET. 
Canonizing was called placing in the number of 


faints, becauſe antiently, the name of the perſon de- 


claredto be a ſaint, and propoſed to the people as ſuch, 
was placed in the canon of the maſs, amongſt thoſe of 


the holy apoſtles and martyrs. 
Foundation of the college of the Sorbonne. 
Under the reign of St. Lewis, lived a doctor of 


the univerſity of Paris, named Robert Sorbon, whoſe 


learning and merit recommended him ſo well to St. 
Lewis, that though he was of very mean birth, ne- 
vertheleſs the king frequently eat with him, ſays 
Foinville. 

The benefactions which the king beſtowed upon 


him, enabled him to found the college of the Sorbonne, 
; which 
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which is the firſt and moſt celebrated of the univerſity, 


in 1253. 
About the ſame time the religious mendicants began 
highly to extol the practice of their order, as the 
reateſt and moſt perfect of all chriſtian virtues, and 
Teſpiſed, in compariſon with themſelves, the antient 
monks, and even the clergy. 
The doQtors of the univerſity of Paris, who were 
then called doQors of the Sorbonne, becauſe the Sor- 
bonne was the only college in the univerſity, at leaſt 
for the ſciences, could not bear this vanity. They 
exclaimed againſt begging, and blamed it as highly 
as the religious praiſed it. William de St. Amour wrote 
a book, in which he proved, that the affected begging, 
by which thoſe religious pretended to live without 
working, was a criminal idleneſs, contrary to the 
poverty of the ſcriptures, and to their own rules; 
which commanded them to work with their own hands 
for their livelihood; and did not permit them to beg, 
=O when their labour was not ſuffictent to maintain 
them. | 

This doctor ſaid nothing againſt their aſking alms, 
when what they gained by their labour was not ſuffici- 
ent to maintain them; but only maintained they ought 
to begin by working, and not found their maintenance 
upon begging ; according to theſe words of the ſcrip- 
ture, That he who will not work, ſhall not eat. 

This book occaſioned great troubles and diſorders 
in the church, and great murmurs among the religious. 
They had ſuch credit at Rome, that though the book 
was approved by men of ſenſe and learning, as being 
in every reſpect conformable to reaſon and the holy 
ſcriptures ; nevertheleſs, it was condemned and burnt; 
not as containing any bad Doctrine, but as being the 
cauſe of trouble to the religious beggars: Nor propter 
bereiſm quam continerit, ſays William of Nangis, ſed 

ia contra religioſos ſeditionem & ſcandalum concita- 

at: in the year 1260. The title of this book is, De 
periculis noviſſimorum temporum; it is not difficult to be 

met with at preſent. 
Under 
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Under this reign alſo, Baldwin emperor of the 
Greeks was driven from Conflantinople by Palelogus, 
who got poſſeſſion of the empire; and whoſe deſcen- 
dents held it till the Turks took Conflantinople, Anns 
1453. Thus the French loſt the empire of Con/tar- 
tinople. ; | 


888 


PHILIP the Hardy, 


The Third of that name. 


HE hiftory of this reign is compiled from 
1  HÞilliam of Nangis, who alſo wrote the life of 
St. Lewis ; and from ſome other nameleſs authors. 

After the death of St. Leauis, his eldeſt ſon Philip, 
who was with him in the camp near Tunis, was ac- 
knowledged his ſucceſſor. He was ſurnamed he 
Hardy, becauſe, ſay they, he was not frighted at 
finding himſelf expoſed to the arms of the barbarians 
after the death of the king his father; for in other re- 
ſpects this name ſuited him but little. He was about 
twenty years of age when he came to the crown; and 
his ſecond ſon Philip was already three years old. 
The arrival of the king of Sicily, who came with a 
fleet, and got to the camp, a few minutes after the 
death of St. Lewis, cauſed great joy in the king's 
army, who, on account of his youth, had need of 
counſel in the great enterprize in which they were 
engaged. 

'I'be king of Tunis took the field with an army ter- 
zible for its number. Nevertheleſs, the king gave 
him battle, defeated him, and made himſelf maſter 
of his camp; but the ſickneſs, and the difficulty of 
getting proviſions, greatly diſtreſſed the king's army; 
of which the Saracens being well inform'd, made pro- 
poſals for a peace or truce, which were accepted, 
and a truce concluded for ten years ; the conditions of 
which were, that the king ſhould retire with his troops, 
and the king of Tunis ſhould reimburſe him the ex- 
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pences he had been at in the war; that all merchant 
ſhips belonging to chriſtians ſhould, for the future, 
be permitted to enter and go out of the port of Tunis 
without paying any thing ; that thoſe chriſtians whoſe 
abode was at Tunis ſhould have liberty to exercife 
their religion there ; and that this city ſhould pay the 
king of Sicily the tribute which it had antiently paid 
his predeceſſors. After the concluſion of this treaty, 
the king embarked on his return into France. Theo- 
bald earl of Champagne and king of Nawarre, and 
Alphonſo earl of Poitou, the king's uncle, died in the 
voyage. 

Alphonſo was alſo earl of Thoulouſe ; and he and his 
wife being dead without children, this earldom was 


re- united to the crown. 


As ſoon as the king arrived at Paris, he performed 
the ceremony of his father's funeral, and carried his 
cot ps upon his own ſhoulders from Paris to St. Dennis: 
but the fleſh had been taken from the bones before 
they left Africa. 

The proceſſion being arrived at the church of St. 
Dennis, the gates were found ſhut by the monks, be- 
cauſe the archbiſhop of Sens and the biſhop of Pari: 
were in the proceſlion, together with ſeveral other 
biſhops, all eloathed in their pontifical robes. The 
monks feared, that ſhould theſe two prelates enter 
their church in theſe habits, it might paſs for an act 
of juriſdiction over the abby, which was exempted 
from all obedience to them; and they refuſed to open 
the gates, till aſter the two prelates had gone out of 
their territories, and then pulled off their pontifical 
habits. As to the other biſhops, the monks made no 
ſcruple to admit them in their pontificals, it not being 
of the ſame conſequence to any other. 

The firſt expedition of Philip the Hardy was againſt 
Raymond Bernard, earl of Foix, who had forced into 
a caſtle in his neighbourhood, belonging to the king, 
in order to ſeize a man who had fled into it, after 
having killed one of Raymond's relations. The king 
made himſelf maſter of the whole earldom of Foix, 
took Raymond, and kept him priſoner a year 3 
at 


* 
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at the end of which, he reſtored him his liberty and 
earldom, in 1273. 4 
This year alſo was held the ſecond council ef Lyon, 


convoked by pope Gregory X. It was compoſed of 
five hundred biſhops, and a thouſand abbots, and 
other perſons having preferments in the church. The 


king paid a viſit to the pope at Lyons, and placed 
troops in that city, as a guard and ſecurity to the 
pope and tl.e council. © Pa/eologius emperor of the 
Greeks, ſent ambaſſadors hither, who, on the part of 


their maſter, offered an union between the Greet and 


Latin churches, and the ſubmiſſion of the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople to the pope ; and as a proof of their 
having returned to the belief of the Latins, they reci- 
ted the apoſtles creed, with the article which ſays the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son: 
but all theſe propoſitions were perceived to be inſin- 
cere, and done only with deſign to get to the pope, 
to prevent the French from ſending ſuccours to Bald 
bin, whom Paleolagus had driven out of the empire 


of Conſtantinople. 


St. Lewis had given his daughter Blanche in mar. 
riage to Ferdinand, eldeſt ſon of Alphonſo king of 
Ca/lille : and by the marriage contract it was agreed, 
that if Ferdinand died before the king his father, his 
brothers ſhould not be called to the ſucceſſion of the 
kingdom, in prejudice of the children which might 
be born of the marriage between Ferdinand and 
Blanche. 

Ferdinand died before his father, and left two ſons, 
Alphonſo and Ferdinand. The eldeſt ought to have 
ſucceeded to the kingdom, by his natural right, and 
by the conditions of the marriage contract; neverthe- 
leſs their grandfather choſe his ſecond ſon, Ferdinand's 
brother, to be his ſucceſſor, cauſed homage to be 
_ to him by the grandees of Caſtille, and even - 

im in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. King Philip 
ing offended at the injury done his nephews, remon- 
ſtrated to the king of Caſtille, that the kingdom be- 
longed to them, and preſſed him to revoke what he 
had done to their prejudice; but not being 1 * 
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obtain any thing of this prince, he challenged bim; 
(this is the term uſed by our antient hiſtorians, ) that is 
to ſay, he declared war againſt him, and marched to- 
wards Spain at the head of his troops. The ambaſſa- 
dors of the king of Caſtille met Philip upon his route, 
and challenged him on the of their maſter. This 
challenge was looked upon by the king and the whole 
court as a very inſolent action, of which there had 


never before been · an example. The king ſaid it 


would be highly ſhameful to him, if he did not puniſh 
the king of Caſtille, for having had the boldneſs and 


inſolence to challenge him. It is thus related by Vii- 


liam of Nangis. | | 

The whole of this expedition ended in nothing 
more than marching to the confines of Spain. The 
adyance of winter, the want of Provifions, none hav- 
ing been provided, and the evil counſels of ſome trai- 


tors, ſays Nangis, in whom the king confided, pre- 


vented him from paſſing the Pyrenncans: and he return- 
ed into France without having attempted any thing, in 
the year 1274. 

The remainder of the reign of Philip, which laſted 
eleven years, was like the beginning. He often be- 
gan great enterprizes, but was fo far from going 
through with them, that he ſcarce ever purſued any 


of them. 


The hiſtorian does not name theſe traitors in whom 
he ſays the king confided : but from the ſequel of the 
hiſtory, *tis probable it might be his chamberlain De 
Broſi, whoſe fortune and death we ſhall ſee preſently. 

Henry king of Navarre and earl of Champagne, 
died ſoon after his marriage with the ſiſter of the earl 
of Artois, fon of him that was killed in the battle of 
Maſſora : he left by her only one daughter, yet a child, 
named Jane; who was heireſs to all his dominions. 
The queen not confiding in the Nawarrians, left Na- 
varre, and came to Paris with her daughter. The 
king declared himſelf guardian of Jane, and in that 
2 ſent into Nawarre Euſtace de Beaumarchois, de 

ello MHarcaſſo, as governor of that kingdom. The 
avarrians, not being able to bear the government of 
825 a foreigner, 
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a foreigner, roſe againſt him : upon which the king 
ſent the earl of Artois, uncle of Fane, into Na arre, 
to reduce the Nawarrians to obedience. The war 
carried on in Nawarre by this prince was exceeding 
bloody, occaſioned by the obſtinate reſiſtance of the 
inhabitants. He took the city of Pampelona by force, 
and ſuffered his ſoldiers to plunder it, and commit all 
kinds of diſorders and violences : they even opened 


the tombs of the kings, and broke open their coffins in 


ſearch of gold. The Nawarrians being thus over- 
come by force of arms, ſubmitted to the king, and 
remained in peaceable ſubjection to him. In the year 
1274. | | 
Peter de Broſi was a ſurgeon by profeſſion, and ex- 
tremely poor when he firſt appeared at court under the 


reign of St Lewis; but he had an adroit wit, and an 


induſtry which ſoon brought him into the good graces, 
firſt of St. Lewis, and afterwards of Philip the Hard); 
and to ſuch a degree, that this laſt made him his great 
chamberlain, Magnus Cambellanus ; fragmentum wite 
Philippi III, and gave him ſuch an abſolute power in the 
government of affairs, that all things depended upon 
him. 

The king, after the death of his firſt wife EIixabetb 
of Arragon, married Mary daughter of the duke of 
Brabant. He cauſed her to be crowned at Paris by 
the archbiſhop of Rheims ; and the hiſtorian remarks, 
that the archbiſhop of Sens, metropolitan of Paris, re- 
monſtrated to the king, that if the archbiſhop of 
Rheims performed this ceremony at Paris, it would 
be incroaching upon his juriſdiction; and that the 
king, to take away all cauſe of complaint, told him, 
the ceremony ſhould be performed in his own chapel, 
which was exempt from all juriſdiction. 

Mary being a princeſs of great merit, joined to per- 
fe& beauty, the king was paſſionately fond of her. 
The chamberlain, fearing this exceſs 6f love might be 
| 47 to his favour, endeavoured to diminiſh it. 

*or this = he had recourſe to a moſt enormous 
crime. He poiſoned (as was then believed, though 
the fa& not proved) the king's eldeſt ſon Lewis, and 
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endeavoured with his uſual addreſs, to make the king 
believe, that it was the queen who had committed this 
crime; and that ſhe deſigned to do the ſame by all the 
children of his firſt bed, that, they being, dead, her 
own might ſucceed to the kingdom. There was at 
this time a woman of the ſect of the Beguines, who 
profeſſed to divine by the ſpririt of prophecy. Theſe 
Beguines were the diſciples of St. Begghe, who led a 
very pious and holy life. It is not certainly known 
whether this woman was one of them, or whether ſhe 
was of the ſe& of heretics then called Begyards, But, 


| bowever it might be, Nangis ſpeaks of her as being 


an hypocrite. and a very wicked woman. The king 
being deſirous to have his ſuſpicions cleared concern- 
ing the queen, ſent the biſhop of Bayeux, a relation of 
Peter de ſs to Nivelle, together with Matthew ab- 
bot of St. Dennis. The biſhop ſet out firſt, arrived 
there before the abbot, and ſpoke with the Beguine, 
who refuſed afterwards to ſay any thing to the abbot. 
The king aſked the biſhop at his return what ſhe had 
ſaid to hum. He replied, ſhe had told him ſuch things 
at his confeſſion, as he was not at liberty to reveal. 
The king in a rage told him, He had not ſent him there 
to confeſs, and immediately ſent the biſhop of Dol in 
Bretagne, to Nivelle. To this meſſenger the woman 


| made anſwer, that the king ought to.be perſuaded of 


the queen's innocence, and that this was all ſhe could 
ſay about it. i 

Some months after, upon the king's peruſing a letter 
given him by a monk, the contents of which were 
never known, becauſe the king kept them ſecret, De 
Broſs was impriſoned, and afterwards hanged, with- 
out the publick's ever knowing the reaſon of his con- 
demnation, in the year 1276. The biſhop of Bayeux 
his relation fled to Rome, where he remained the reſt 
of his days under the pope's protection. | 

Pope John XXI having been buried in the ruins of 
his palace which fell down upon him, Nicholas III, of 
the hou'e of Urfins, was elected pope in his place. 
Nicholas was no ſooner elected to the pontificate, than 
he deprived Charles king of Sicily of the vicarſhip of 
the 
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the empire, and the dignity of a Roman ſenator, that 
is, a prince of the ſenate, which dignity had been 
given him by the popes his predeceſſors ; declaring he 
acted thus, not through any hatred he bore the king of 
Sicily, but only to prove his obedience and fubmiſſion 
to the holy ſee. The truth was, according to Ricor- 
dan an Italian hiſtorian, that the pope being incenſed 
at the king of S:cily, for having refuſed him his 
daughter for one of his nephews, had uſed him thus, 
that by ſuch an injury, he might ſtir him up to do ſome. 
thing that would furniſh him with a pretence to de- 
prive him of that kingdom. But Charles knew ſo 
well how to moderate his reſentment, that the cardinal 
who had been ſent to advertiſe him of what the pope 
had done, at his return told the pontiff, that Charles 
had the fidelity of the houſe of France, the good na- 
ture of that of Spain, and the prudence of the court 
of Rome ; and moreover added theſe words, according 
to the report of William of Nangis : We may get tht 
better of others, but of him we never ſhall; in the year 
1278, 

The fame Ricordan aſſures us, it was this pope who 
— the Sicilians to revolt, as they afterwards 

id. Ga 

About the ſame time, Charles prince of Salerm, 
fon of the king of S:cidy, came to the court of France; 
and the king Br his diverſion, cauſed tournaments to 
be performed, in which all the princes exerciſed them- 
ſelves, both in the combats and horſe courſes, Vil. 
liam of Nangis ſays, Robert earl of Clermont, the 
king's brother, had his head ſo bruiſed by the blows 
he received upon his helmet, that he became fooliſh, 
and remained ſo all the reſt of his days. But other 
hiſtorians ſay, it was the prince of Salerno to whom 
this misfortune happened; and Nangis muſt certainly 
have been deceived, for the earl of Clermont after- 
wards performed many great actions, ſuch as a fool 
would have been incapable of doing. 

The inſolence with which the French behaved in bi- 
cily, abuſing the Sicilians and debauching their wives 
and daughters, was the principal cauſe of the — 

1 revo 
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revolt in that iſland. The deſign of it was formed 
with ſuch ſecrecy, that neither king Charles nor the 
pope had any ſuſpicion of it. f 
Peter king of Arragon had pretenſions upon the 
kingdom of Sicily, through his wife Conſlance, daugh- 
ter to Manfred, The Sicilians offered to take up arms 
in his favour againſt the French, if he would on his fide 
endeavour to get poſſeſſion of the iſland .This propo- 
ſal was accepted by Peter. The Sicilians began to 
think of the means they ſhould uſe to get rid of the 
French; and the king of Arragon to build * 7 and 
fit out a naval armament, under pretence of going 
againſt the Moors of Africa. rope Martin IV de- 
manded of him by his legate, with what deſign he 
made ſuch mighty preparations for war; to which 
2 replied, That if bis ſhirt knexw his defign, he would 
urn it. | 
When all things were ready, the Sicilians began 
their revolt by maſlacreing all the French in Sicily: 
they were all kill'd upon Eafter-/unday, at the hour 
when they rung to veſpers ; and the murderers carried 
their cruelty ſo far, as even to rip open the wombs of 
ſuch women as they judged to be with child, in order 
to deſtroy their children. | 
om Prochitus, a Sicilian nobleman, whom Charles 
had deprived of his eſtate, was the author of this con- 
ſpiracy. He went over all Sicily, difguiſed in the 
habit of a cordelier, and diſcloſed his defign to the 
principal perſons in ſeveral towns he paſſed through ; 
and after having perſuaded them to it, made them 
agree to the manner and time when it ſhould be exe- 
cuted. The hatred which the Sicilians bore the French 
muſt have been very great, ſeeing they all knew of 
the deſign; and none of them diſcovered it. King 
Charles, who was at that time in Apulia, was ſtrange- 
ly ſurprized at the news. He immediately aſſembled 
what forces he could, and marched to beſiege Maſpina. 
The Calabrians following the example of the Sicilians, 
took this opportunity to revolt: and the arrival of the 
king of Arragon with his fleet encouraged them, and 
compell'd Charles to raiſe the fiege, in the year 1281. 
Vou. I. M Whey, 
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When the perfidy of the Sicilians was known in 
France, ſuch a high indignation was conceived againſt 
them, that all the princes and great lords of the king- 
dom aſked the king leave to go and offer their ſervice 
to the king of Sicily againſt theſe traitors. The king 
favouring the intereſt of his uncle, ſent him fuccours 
under the command of his couſins the earls of Alencon 
and Artois, who were accompanied by moſt of the 
nobility of France. Theſe forces entered Calabria 
immediately ; but they did little there, becauſe the 
Calabrians and Spaniards, fearing the valour of the 
French, or their numbers, had ſhut themſelves up in 
the ſtrong places, and refuſed to give them battle, 

Befides this, the king of Arragon, who wiſely judg- 
ed, that if ſuch a powerful army ſhould make any 
attempts at firſt, it would take whatever it ſhould at- 
tack ; but that if things could be delayed, it would 

by degrees be diſſipated or ruined by diſtempers, or 
by the impatience natural to the French ; propoſed to 
the king of Sicily to ſpare the blood of their ſubjects, 
and determine their difference by a combat of a hun- 
dred men on each fide, at the head of whom they 
ſhould fight themſelves ; and he propoſed the plains of 
Bourdeaux for the performance of this combat, as a 
place that could not be ſuſpected, becauſe it belonged 
neither to the French nor Spaniards, but to the Eng/;/5. 

King Charles accepted the combat, and in that acted 
imprudently. For during a delay of ſome months, 
which was ſpent in making * for it, a di- 
flemper broke out amongſt the French, which reduced 
their mighty army almoſt to nothing. 

The day fixed for it, which was the firſt of June, 
being come, King Charles appeared at the rendezvous; 
but the king of Arrager did not, and alledged as his 
excuſe, that the place was not ſafe for him, becauſe 
the king of France was too near it: the truth was, he 
bad not employed the time of the truce in preparing 
for a private combat, but in equiping a new fleet in 
Spain, which he ſent towards Sicily, where it defeated 
that of king Charles, commanded by the prince of Sz 
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Arne his fon, who was taken in this defeat by the 
Spaniards, in the year 1284. 

Pope Martin IV was highly offended at the uſurpa- 
tion of Sicily by the king of Arragon, becauſe that 
kingdom was tributary to the holy ſee, and under the 
protection of the popes ; he therefore excommunicated 
him, and declared him deprived of the kingdom of 
Arragon, which he gave to Charles earl of Valois, ſe- 
cond ſon of king Philip, and cauſed the cruſade to be 
preached againſt him. ; 

Philip the Hardy having aſſembled his parliament 
at Paris, he by advice of the barons accepted the 
kingdom of Arragon for the earl of Valois, and the 
clergy of France granted him the tenths of the eceleſi- 
aſtical revenues, to undertake the conqueſt of that 
kingdom : at the ſame time he married his eldeſt ſon 
Philip to Jane queen of Navarre. 

Whilſt the neceſſary preparations were making for 
the conqueſt of the kingdom of Arragon, Charles king 
of Sicily died at Naples, leaving the government of his 

dominions, and the care of the affairs of his impriſon- 
ed ſon, to Robert earl of Artois. FEED 

The king having raiſed a great army, entered the 
territories of the king of Arragon, and laid ſiege to the 
city of Genoa, or Janua, in Raulſillon, and took it by 
ſorm. The pope's legate, who followed the army, 
exhorted the ſoldiers to ſpare none, but kill men, wo- 
men, and children; they being, ſaid he, all excom- 
municated. They obeyed him exactly; for the inha- 
bitants having fled into the church, without arms, the 
ſoldiers forced open the doors and put all to the ſword. 
After this, the king beſieged Gironne in Catalonia, 
which ſurrendered upon articles. During the ſiege of 
this place, the king of Arragon occupied the adjacent 
countries with his army, and prevented all proviſions - 
from coming to the camp. It happened one day, that 
having placed himſelf in ambuſcade to intercept a con- 
voy, the king, who was informed of it, ſent the con- 
ſtable Raleh de Neelle, and the marſhal John de Har- 
court, to ſurprize and ſeize him: but he defended him- 
elf fo valiantly, that W his whole army was cut 

2 to 
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to pieces, he eſcaped himſelf out of the hands of the 
French ; though not without receiving a wound, of 
which he died a few days after, in-the year 1285. 

He left three ſons, James, Alphonſe, and Frederic : 

2 who was the eldeſt, ſucceeded him in the 

ingdom of Sicih, and A/phonſo in that of Arragon; 
but this laſt dying five years after, James reigned ſole- 
ly over the two kingdoms. 

The attempt made upon the kingdom of Arragor, 
ended in the taking of the two cities beforementioncd ; 
for the winter approaching, the king returned towards 
France, and the Arragonians kill'd a great number of 
his men in their paſſage over the Pyreneans. He was 
no ſooner out of Spain, than the inhabitants of the ci- 
ty of Gironne drove out the garriſon he had placed in 
it, and the French fleet was at the ſame time attacked 
and defeated by that of Arragon, even in the port of 
Raza. Philip the Hardy being arrived at Perpignan, 
there fell fick and died. | 

By his firſt wife 1/abe//a of Arragon, he left Philip 
king of Navarre, who ſucceeded him in the kingdom 
of France; and Charles earl of Valiis, whoſe ſon be- 
came afterwards king of France. 

By his ſecond wife Mary of Brabant, he left Lenwi: 
earl D' Evereux, whoſe ſon became king of Nawarre; 
Blanche dutcheſs of Auſtria, and Margaret queen of 
England. ' 

He was a very — "wang and inherited much 
of the great piety of his father. All the cotemporary 
hiſtorians ſay, he was very unlearned, and remark this 
as very extraordinary ; from whence it is probable the 
kings uſed antiently to give their children great learn- 
ing, and that it was uncommon to ſce any who had 
not ſtudied, or acquired ſome knowledge of the ſci- 
ences. 8 

His body was interr'd at St. Dennis, and his heart 
at the Dominicans of Paris, who demanded it, and 
obtained it of the king, notwithſtanding the oppoſiti- 
en of the monks of St. Dennis, who ſaid it belonged to 
them. This diſpute gave occaſion to an aſſembly of 


the doctors of the Sorbonne, to Examine the right 3 
eac 
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each party ; and after very grave deliberation 2bout 


it, they determined, that the king had no power to 


ive, nor the monks to reſign the heart of the decea« 
ed king to the Dominicans, without an expreſs dif- 
fation We may obſerve from hence, that ſome- 
times ſuch things were taken for points of religion, as 
in themſelves were mere trifles. He died in the year 
1284. | 
The ſame year died alſo pope Martin IV; ſome 
reckon him but the ſecond of that name, and pretend 
that thoſe named Martin I and II are wrong named, 
their true names being Marin; and ſo conſequently 
2 Martin IH and Martin IV, are in fat Martin I 
and II. | | 
The chronologer Calviſſu, ſays of Martin, without 


quoting his author, that he bore ſo great @ hatred 


againſt the Romans, as frequently to ſay he wiſn'd 
hamſelf a ſwan, and that all the Romans were frogs 
and fiſhes : but this wiſh agrees but ill with the great 
ſanctity in which hiſtorians aſſure us this pope lived. 
The Stci/ians, to revenge the death of Conradin, 
whom the king of Sicihh had cauſed to be beheaded, 
condemned to death his ſon CHarles prince of Salerno, 
whom they kept priſoner ; but queen Conflance, can- 


| fort of the king of Arragon, ſaved his life, by means 


of a treaty, by which he gave up Sicily and Arragon, 
and contented himſelf with Apulia. As ſoon as he 
was at liberty, he refuſed to keep this treaty ; and on 
the contrary, took up arms, and made war, ſome- 
times in Sicily and ſometimes in Arragon, though with 
very little ſucceſs. He ſucceeded better in Tah in 
favour of - pope Boniface VIII againſt the Gibelins ; 
by which he engaged that pope intirely in his inte- 
reſts, and got him to conclude a treaty between. him 
and James king of Arragon and Sicily, by which this 
laſt ceded Sicily to Charles. The Sicilians, being in- 
formed of this treaty, drove James out of the king- 
dom, and elected Frederic his brother their king, in 

the year 1296. 
Frederic had a war to maintain againſt the king of 
Arragon his brother, and againſt Charles of Aron, 
M 3 which 
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which he did with ſuch courage and ſucceſs, that 
Charles was forced to conclude another treaty with 
him, by which he gave up $;cily, and contented him- 
ſelf with Calabria and Apulia. F rom this time Charles 
took the title of king of Apulia, in 1302. He was 
ſurnamed the Crook-backed, becauſe he really was ſo. 

Aſter the death of Richard king of England, who 
bore the title of emperor, the electors were two years 
withoat appointing him a ſucceſſor, they not being 
able to agree. At laſt pope Gregory X declared, if 


they did not elect an emperor he would: whereupon 


they elected Orzacarus king of Bohemia, who thinking 
the imperial dignity would too much embarraſs him, 
refuſed to accept it. Upon his refuſal, they elected 
Rodoiph earl of Haſbourg, who firſt began the elevation 
of his houſe ; which has ſince taken the name of Au- 
firia, from the time when it inherited that dutchy. 

Ottacarus was fo proud of his power, that he refu- 
ſed to acknowledge the emperor to be his ſuperior, 
nor would pay him the homage uſually paid him by 
the German princes, Upon this the emperor re- 
ſolved to compel him to it, and alſo to retake Auſfria 
out of his hands, which had been uſurped from the 
antient houſe of that name, the heireſs to which his 
ſon Albert had married. 

To enable him to undertake two things of ſuch 
great importance againſt ſo powerful a prince, he al- 
lied himſelf to the moſt conſiderable princes of the 
empire, by giving them his daughters in marriage. 
After this, he ſummoned Oztacarus to appear before 
him, and pay him homage ; which this prince having 
refuſed, the emperor entered Au/iria with an army, 
and compell'd him by the force of his arms to ſue for 

ace. It was granted him, on condition that he 
{kould render homage to the emperor privately, and 
in preſence of only a few witnefles. The emperor 
paul go a tent to be pitched, in which to receive this 
homage ; but it was done in ſuch a manner, that in 
the very moment when Oztacarus was on his knees 
before Rodolpb, it fell down on each fide, and expoſed 
them to the view of the two armies, in 1276. * 
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The king of Bohemia being offended at this artifice 
to expoſe him, took up arms againſt Rogo/ph, and 


gave him battle, which was exceeding bloody. Of- 


tacarus was defeated and taken, and died two days 
after, through the ill uſage of the Auſtrians, who hated 
him. ; 
The emperor following his good fortune entered 
Bohemia, and ſubjected it alſo ; but at the requeſt of 
the princes of the empire, he reſtored it to Vencęſlas, 
the ſon of O?:acarus, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Au/!ria remained to his ſon Albert, whom 
he created a duke, in a general aſſembly of the princes 
of the empire, Anno 1282. 

The reign of this emperor was glorious and full of 
great actions: and his ſon Albert by his merit anſwer- 
ed the virtue of ſuch a father. Nevertheleſs, the em- 
row having a few days before his death, propoſed 

im to the electors, whom he had aſſembled at 
Franckfort, as a proper perſon for them to ele& king 
of the Romans, 4 refuſed him. We ſhall ſee here · 
after how his merit obliged the Germar princes to give 
him the empire, in order to oppoſe him againſt a 
prince of very little merit, whom they had elected. 

Rodolph, after the aſſembly of Frankfort, finding 
himſelf extremely ill, ſet out in haſte for Aix la Cha- 
pelle, ſaying, there was a great aſſembly of kings there, 
whom he he was obliged to meet. He meant the 
emperors who were interr'd there, where he deſigned 
to be interr'd alſo, and he was ſcarce arrived, when 
he died, Anno 1291, having reigned 18 years. 

It was of this emperor, that the Luccians, the Fo- 
rentines, and other ſubjects of the empire, purchaſed: 
the liberty of living, and governing themſelves in 
form of republics : one of theſe two ſtill ſubſiſts, 
which is that of Lucca: the other has been ſubjected 


and changed into a monarchy by the houſe of 
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PHILIP the Fair, 
The Fourth of that name. 
1 Have compiled the hiſtory of this reign from 


Paulus Emilius, 2 Veronian, written in Latin in 
the reign of Lewis XII, who ſent for him to Paris, 
and commanded him to write the hiſtory of France 
which we have by him: from Guagin, who wrote alſo 
in Latin; was the earldom of Artois, general of the 
order of the Trinity, commonly called the Mathurins ; 
and lived under the reigns of Charles VIII and Lewis 
XII: and from John Fllany, a Florentine, who wrote 
the hiſtory of France in Italian. This author was co- 
temporary ; for he began to write his hiſtory in the 
year 1300, as he himſelf tells us. 

Philip IV, who by his marriage with Jane queen 
of Nawarre, was become king of that kingdom, ſuc- 
ceeded Philip the Hardy, his father. He was ſur- 
named the Fair, from the beauty and comelineſs of his 
face and perſon, The beginning of his reign was 
peaceable ; but in the eighth ear a war broke out be- 
tween him and England, which laſted ten years. The 


-  occafion of this war was this: An Fug ii ih up having 


been driven by a ſtorm upon the coaſt of Normandy, 
the Normans plundered it and murdered the ſailors. 
Etward I, king of England, inſtead of making com- 
plaints of this to the king, ſent a fleet into No mandy, 
under the command of an Eng lih admiral, who plun- 
dered ſeveral towns upon the coaſt, Ann 293. 

The king in like manner ſent a fleet againſt Exg- 
land ; and his troops having made a deſcent there, 
Taarched a conſiderable way up the country, and com- 
mitted great ravages and devaſtations wherever they 


Came. ; 


The war being thus declared, Gay earl of Flanders 
leagued with the Eng liſb, and contracted his daughter 
in marriage to the king of England's ſon, named 
Edward alſo, The king of France not liking this, 


found 


* 
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found means to draw Guy to Paris, where he impri- 
ſoned him,. and refuſed to releaſe him, till he bad ſent 
him his daughter as an hoſtage. 'The earl being at 
liberty, inſtantly demanded his daughter's alſo; but 
finding his intreaties availed nothing, he had recourſe 
to Boniface VIII, and demanded juſtice of him. The 
pope ordered his legate, the biſhop of Meaux, to com- 
mand the king to ſatisfy the earl of Flanders; and 
upon his refuſal, to ſummon him to appear before him 
at Rome. The only anſwer the king made the legate, 
was, that the pope had no buſineſs to concern himſelf 
in the affair; and this prelate acting with greater pru- 
dence than he by whom he had been ſent, did not 
ſummon the king as he had been ordered. 

In the mean time the war was carried on with great 
vigour ; and the Exgliſb and Flemmings had always the 
advantage. At laſt the king cited the king of Erg/and 
to appear before the houſe of peers, there to ſhew his 
reaſons for his rebellion. againſt the king his lord. 
Upon his refuſing to appear, the houſe of peers de- 
clarcd him guilty of rebellion, and confiſcated the 
dutchy of Guienne to the king; who ſent his brother 
the earl of Yalois, and Ralph of Nee/le, earl of Cler- 
mont, conſtable of France, into Guienne, in order to 
conquer it ; which they did in a ſhort time. | 

Boniface VIII having in vain endeavoured to inti- 
midate the king, reſolved at laſt to have the glory of 
concluding a peace between France and England and 

Flanders ; but becauſe in this he affected to act with 
authority, the two kings refuſed his mediation ; how- 
ever, upon his ſolemnly declaring he only pretended. 
to act in this affair as their friend and ſervant, they 
agreed to ſubmit their differences to him, after havin 
made him promiſe, to decide nothing without the con- 
ſent of both. Nevertheleſs he failed to keep his pro- 
miſe ; for as ſoon as the ambaſſadors of the two kings 
had laid before him the reaſons of their maſters, no 
longer remembering the conditions to which he had 
agreed, and being glad of this opportunity to offend, 
the king, he, in quality of judge, pronounced a ſen- 
tence, by which he condemned Philip to reſtore to the 

he M 5 Eng liib 
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"Engliſh and Flemmings all that he had taken from them; 


and, to repair the injuſtice he had committed, that he 
ſhould go and make war upon the infidels in the eaſt. 
This ſentence he drew up in form of a bull, and gave 
it to the Exgliſb ambaſſador, for him to carry into 
Frarce. a 

The ambaſſador being arrived with it, and reading 
it in preſence of the king and princes, the earl of Ar- 
fozs, in a rage, ſnatched it out of his hands, and threw 
it in the fire; ſwearing, that none of the articles 
ſhould be executed; and at the ſame time told the 
ambaſſador, that if his maſter pretended to have the 
conditions of this bull executed, he had nothing to do 


but to prepare for war. Ahe king of England rather 


chuſing to have Philip for his friend than his enemy, 
concluded a peace with him; and Philip gave bis 
filter Margaret in marriage to king Edward ; and his 
daughter 1/ab:/1a, to Edward his ſon; and for dowry 
with her, the dutchy of Guienne, in the year 1299. 
The young Edavard very eagerly ſolicited Philip 
to diveſt himſelf of the ſovereignty of Guienne in favour 
of this marriage; but not being able to obtain this, 
he received the dutchy, to poſſel⸗ it as his father and 
his predeceſſors had done; namely, in quality of vaſ- 
ſal to the crown of France. But leſt the late wars 
ſhould ſerve for a pretence to condemn him of the 
crime of rebellion, whenever it might be thought 
roper, he demanded letters of abolition from the 
ie for what was, paſſed, which were accordingly 
granted him. | | 
There is very little certainty in hiſtory touching 
the year when this peace was concluded ; whether the 
marriages of the two Edwards, father and ſon, were 
rformed at the ſame time; whether Guienne was re- 
Rored at the concluſion of the peace, or only when the 
young Edward married the king's daughter. But 
however it might be, the alliance between the two 
kings was ſollowed by a truce between them, together 


with the emperor Albert, whoſe ſon eſpouſed Blanche, 
the ſecond filter of king PH. 


The 
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The emperor Adolphus of Naſſau 7s depoſed : Albert of 
Auſtria ſucceeds him. 


After the death of the emperor Rodolob of Haſ- 
bourg, the electors aſſembled at Frankfort not being, 
able to agree upon the election of a new emperor, 
unanimouſly referred the nomination to the archbiſhop 
of Mayence, and agreed to acknowledge for emperor 
whoever he ſhould name, becauſe he alone appeared 
unprejudiced by intereſt or paſſion.. 6 

This prelate had a very particular friendſhip for 
Adolphus of Naſſau, a German lord, whom none had. 
ever yet thought of, even for a N greatly infe- 
ricr to that of emperor. Nevertheleſs the archbiſhop: 

eferring his particular inclination to propriety and 
juſtice, named his friend for this dignity, though he 
wanted ſeveral neceſſary qualifications towards pro- 
perly ſupporting it. 

The electors ſhewed great indignation at this nomi- 
nation ; nevertheleſs as they had obliged themſelves 
to agree to the archbiſhop's choice, they acknow- 
ledged Adolpbus of Naſſau emperor, in the year 1293. 
But he met with great difficulties to get himſelf obey- 
ed by the German princes : for though. they did not 
diſpute him the title of emperor, they had too great a 
contempt for his perſon, to render him the obedience 
due to the imperial dignity. 

Albert duke of 4u/?ria abſolutely refuſed to take 
the oath of fidelity to him ; wherefore Ado/phus took 
up arms againſt him, though it was at the king of 
England's expence ; for Zavohrd being at this time at 
war with France, endeavoured to raiſe forces in Ger- 
many and for this purpoſe he ſent 100,000 marks of 
filver to the emperor, for him to diftribute to whoe- 
ver would furniſh him with troops. All the princes 
of the empire rejected the propoſal and offers made by 
king Edward, and ſhewed great indignftion at his 
having thus formed a defign to make them his pen- 
honers, and engage them to fight againſt the French, 
with whom they were then in alliance. 2 — 
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formed the king of England of their refuſal ; but in- 
ſtead of ſending him back the money, he made uſe of 
it towards carrying on his war againſt the duke of Au- 
firia, whom he deprived of the greateſt part of his 
dominions. He afterwards turned his arms againſt 
other princes ; and was ſucceſsful in all hisenterprizes, 
though after victory he was too unjuſt and-cruel to the 
vanquiſhed. | 

His violent proceedings at laſt obliged the German 
princes to league againſt him ; and finding themſelves 
ſtrong enough not to be afraid of him, they depoſed 
him in an aſſembly which they held at Mayence, and 
for em 2 elected Albert of Auſtria. 8 

Adolphus being depoſed, marched againſt the 
leagued piinces. The new emperor Albert, at the 
head of the confederate troops, gave him battle, de- 


feated him, and killed him with his own hand. After 


this victory, Albert, that none might pretend to ſay 
he had uſurped the empire, aſſembled the eleQors, 
who elected him a ſecond time, 1298. 


 Othoman king of the Turks. 


The fame year, according to ſome hiſtorians, or the 
preceding, according to others, Othoman or Oſman 
was elected king of the Turks, and took the title of king 
of Caremania. As this prince by his great actions ele- 
vated his nation to a glory to which it had not till 
then arrived, it was from him the Turk; monarchy 
was called the O:homan Empire. His deſcendents (till 
reign at this day. Thus the Ozhoman houſe, and that 
of Haſbourg or Auſtria, began to riſe almoſt at the 
fame time, Albert and Otboman having been placed 
upon the throne in the fame year. 

It is from this bert the houſe of Auftria derives 
its origin, one branch of which has reigned in Spain, 
and the other has in a manner rendered the empire he- 
xcditary in ia 

When the truce between France and Flanders was 
expired, the king ſent his brother the earl of Ya/is 
with a powerful army againſt Guy earl of Flanders 


— 


'The earl of Valois ſucceeded fo happily, as in a ſhort 
time to conquer all Flanders, and compel the earl to 
ſurrender himſelf at the king's mercy, together with 
his two ſons Robert and William: the king kept them 
riſoners. | | 4 + 
After this conqueſt, Phi/jp went into Flanders, 
made his public entry into the principal cities, and 


was received by the Flemmings with great marks of 


joy: nevertheleſs things in a ſhort time changed their 
appearance. The count de Saint Paul, whom the 
king made governor of Flanders, upon all occaſions 
favoured the nobility, and oppreſſed the people; 
without paying the leaſt regard to their complaints. 
Theſe two bodies, the nobles and commons, had long 

been at war with each other. 8 
The pg being enraged at ſeeing themſelves itl 
uſed, whilſt the nobility were on all occaſions favour- 
ed, conſpired againſt the French and nobles, under the 
Om of 9 by trade a weaver, = e 
profeſſion a butcher: whom the e es 

cletied their chiefs. 2 bs 
The count ge Saint Paul obſerving this diſpoſition 
towards a revolt, marched with his troops into Bruges ; 
but the very night after their entrance, there being a 
general conſpiracy amongſt the people, they fell upon 
the French, and put them all to the ſword. he 
count de Saint Paul was the only one that eſcaped, 
being concealed. by his hoſte, who affirmed he had 

killed him, Anno 1299. | 

The king was ready to enter Flanders at the head 
of 80,000 men, in order to puniſh the perfidy and re- 
volt of the Flemmings; but the king of England, 
whole intereſt it was to aſſiſt and preſerve them, had 
recourſe to an artifice to draw him from his defign, 
He confidently affirmed to his wife, who was the 
fiſter of Philip the Fair, that he had certain informa- 
tion, as ſoon as the king ſhould enter F/anders, the 
chiefs of his army would betray him and deliver him 
to the Flemmings, to revenge themſelves for ſome dif- 
agreeable commands they bad received from him. 
| = | | 71904 Margaret 
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Margaret being alarmed at the danger into which ſhe 
imagined the king her brother was going to precipi- 
tate himſelf, immediately ſent him information of it. 
Though the artifice was groſs, and the thing highly 
improbable, it nevertheleſs made ſuch an impreſſion. 
upon the king, that he put off his expedition into 
Flanders to another time; alledging for reaſon, that 
winter being near, the ſeaſon would be too favourable 
to the Flemmings, as they would be ſurrounded with. 
water in all their towns, which he ſhould be obliged to 
beſiege one after another. | 
At this time Charles earl of Valois, Anjou and 
Maine, to whom Charles the Crook-backed king of 
Apulia had given theſe two laſt earldoms when he 
gave him his daughter in marriage, who was lately 
dead, married a ſecond time Catharine grand-daugh- 
ter of Baldwin the laſt French emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple; and as by marrying her he entered upon all that 
princeſs's pretenſions to the Grecian empire, he went 
to Rome to obtain the title of emperor from the pope, 
and engage him to favour the deſign he had to recon- 
quer that empire. ä 
The pope, having need of him againſt the Gbelins, 
JOE him very honourably, and promiſed to. de- 
clare him emperor, and give him all the aſſiſtance in 
his power, as ſoon as he ſhould have exterminated 
them: and he from that time gave him the titles of 
Vicar of the Holy See, and Governor of the Eccleſiaſli- 
cal State. . 
The earl of Valois, with the troops he had brought 
from France, undertook the war againſt the Gibelins, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs, as to drive them intirely out of 
Tuſcany, Where they were very powerful> and almoſt 
extirpated them throughout /a/y, in the year 1300. 
As the king had given the command of his army, 
deſtined for the expedition into Flanders, to Robert 
earl of Artois, the Flemmings, to oppoſe a general of 
an illuſtrious birth againſt ſo great a prince, aſſociated 
Philip III, (the third ſon of their carl) with the wea- 
ver and butcher, whom they had before elected their 
© chiefs. This prince, preferring on ſuch an —_— 
S 


r. _ bag 

the interell of his country, to any conſideration of ho- 
nour, very readily joined with theſe two men, and in 
concert with them took upon him the command of 

the army. All the nobility after the example of 
Philip, became reconciled to the people, and united 
with them for their common defence. 


- 


The battle of Courtray. 


The earl of Artois having marched towards the 
Flemmings, found them very advantageouſly encamp- 
ed near Gourtray, upon an eminence, ſurrounded with 
deep ditches full of water. He endeavoured by all 
the arts he could think of to draw them to a battle: 
but as they would not quit a fituation where they had 
all the advantage, he reſolved to force them to a bat- 
tle, by attacking them there. ; 

Reynoid de Neelle, conſtable of France, repreſented 
to him the impoſſibility of ſucceeding in ſuch an at- 
tempt, from the fituation of the place, which it was 
impoſlible to force ; but the conſtable having married 
the grand daughter of the earl of Flanders, his advice 
was ſuſpected by the earl of Valais, who accuſed him 
of treachery, and uſed him with great indignity. The 
conſtable replied, that fince the earl was reſolved to 
loſe all, and as it was his duty to obey, he would 
march againſt the enemy, and ſhew by ſacrificing him- 
ſelf firſt, that he was no traitor, ) 

The enemy's camp was attacked ; the French were 
repulſed with ſuch vigour, that the firſt ranks being 
diſordered and ſeized with a panic, and the Flem- 
mings immediately ſallying out upon them, they were 
intirely defeated : 1 2,000 French were killed upon the 
ſpot, among others the carl of Artois, the conſtable, 
and the count de St. Paul. This was in the year 
1302, . 

What ſtill more elevated the courage of the Flem- 
mings after their victory at Courtray, was, that the 
king ſent them their earl Gay in order to bring them 
again to their duty, by promiſing them on his part im« 
punity for what was paſſed, 8 


But 
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But they rejected theſe offers, ſaying, they were re- 
folved to free themſelves abſolutely from the dominion 
of the French; ſo that Guy, having done nothing, 
returned to his priſon at Compiegne, according to the 
promiſe he had made the king, and there died a ſhort 
time after, upwards of eighty years of age. 

The Flemmings imagined the French to be ſo weak- 
ened and diſpirited, as from thence to conceive hopes 
of making conqueſts upon them. They attacked 
Arras, where being repulſed, they marched to St. 
Omer. The governor of this place having laid an 
ambuſcade for them of 3000 men, ſurprized and de- 
feated them, and killed 16,000. This defeat, inſtead 
of diſcouraging the Flemmings, only ſerved to incenſe 
them : they raiſed freſh forces, and dared even to 
march againſt the king, who was coming againſt 
them in perſan. They encamped near him, very ad- 
vantageouſly, in a place named Pexolus: Mons Popu- 
Eti, fic dictus propter abundantiam arborum populorum ; 
between Lille and Douay. Here, (after having ſuſ- 
tained an aſſault, which they vigorouſly repulſed): 
when the troops who had attacked them were re-en- 
tering the camp, having quitted their arms, they un- 
expectedly came out of their entrenchments, haſtily- 
entered into the camp, and ran directly to the king's 
tent, who was in great danger of his perſon ; but the 

French coming immediately to his afliftance, the Fen- 
wings were repulſed, and defeated, with ſach a prodi- 
gious ſlaughter,» that hardly a fingle man eſcaped the 
fury of the conquerors. . 'This defeat ſubdued them ef+ 
fectually, and forced them to ſubmit to the king's 


mercy, who condemned them to pay him, by way of retire 
fine or penalty, the ſum of 800,000 livres. At the this 
ſame time he releaſed the children of the late earl, had 
and reſtored the earldom to» his eideſt fon Robert. to q 
But he kept the cities of Lille, Douay, Bethune, and again 
; Courtray, as hoſtages for the payment of the 800,000 tain ( 
; livres: in the year 1304. | perſu 
{ , - The king being returned to Paris, cauſed ah eque- tereſt 
ſtrian ſtatue of himſelf to bg put up in the _ of of By 

atre' ; 
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Notre Dame, as a memorial of his victory, and the 
ſignal protection which he acknowledged to have re- 
ceived in the battle of mount Pexo/us. 

The ereQting of this ſtatue is attributed to Ph:#; 
the Fair, by Paulus Emilius, and ſome other hiſtori- 
ans; though there are many who give it to Philip of 
Valois, after a great victory obtained by him over the 
Flemmings, in which he was in great danger of his 
life. The reſemblance between theſe two names and 
actions muſt doubtleſs have deceived one or the other 
of them, The ſtatue is not diſtinguiſhed by any in- 
ſcription. 4 | 

It was during this war in Flazders, that (to the 
pu ſcandal of chriſtianity) the conteſt or quarrel 

roke out between pope Boniface VIII, and Philip 
the Fair. It may be proper, before I give an account 
of it, to relate the hiſtory of the life of this pope from 
the beginning, in order to underſtand it the better, 

His birth was no way confiderable. His name was 
Bennet Caitan : he was a man of wit and capacity, 
and above all very ambitious. He infinuated himſelf 
into favour with Celſtin V, who made him a cardi- 
nal.- This pope was a man of great piety and ſim- 
plicity, who had been taken from his retirement to be 
placed in the papal chair. Bennet obſerving this pope 
full preſerved a great love for ſolitude, undertook to 
perſuade him to reſign the popedom : and he conduct 
ed his deſign with ſuch wit and addrefs, that he in a 
very little time ſucceeded. 

"Tis ſaid he found means to break a hole through 
the wall of an oratory, where this pious pope uſed to 
retire to ſay his prayers, and called to him through 
this hole from an adjoining chamber, as though he 
had been an angel ſent from God, commanding him 
to quit the government of the church, and return 
again into his ſolitude. Let it be as it will, it is cer- 
tain Celeſtin reſigned the ſovercign pontificate at the 
perſuaſion of Bennet, who had afterwards ſufficient in- 
tereſt to get himſelf elected pope. He took the name 
of Boniface VIII. 
| Celeftin 
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Celeſtin returned into the deſert. from whence he 
had been taken; but the great ſanctity of his life, 
and the love which the people preſerved for him, 
diſturbed Boni/ace, and at laſt — him apprehenſive 
that the cardinals and people of Rome would conſpire 
againſt him, and deſire Celeſtin to take the rank he 
had quitted. To free himſelf from this apprehenſion, 
he cauſed Celeſtin to be taken out of the deſert, (where 
he lived in a ſociety of monks which he had founded, 
who have ſince taken his name) and ſhut him up in 
priſon, where he died two years after: tis even {aid 
Boniface put him to death. 

At this time the two factions of Guelphs and Gibelins 
in Haly, were extremely animated againſt'each other. 
The moſt confiderable among the Gibelins, were Siarra 
Colonna, one of the*greateſt lords in Lal, and the two 
cardinals of Colonna ; one of which was his uncle, and 
the other his couſin, Boniface was a mortal enemy to 
the Gibelins, to ſuch a degree of inveteracy, that the 
firſt day of Lent, as he was giving aſhes to the biſhop, 
according to cuſtom, when he came to the archbiſhop 
of Genoa, who was well affected to the party of the 
Gubelins, he threw the aſhes into his eyes, telling him, 
Memento homo quia Gibellinus es, & cum Gibellinis in 
pulverem reverteris. It is thus related by Platinus. 

The true cauſe of the pope's hatred againſt the Gi- 
belins, was, becauſe the cardinals of Colonna had op- 
poſed his election. As ſoon as ever he was elected 
Pope, he laboured for their deſtruction; and endea- 
voured at firſt to ſeize upon Siarra-and the two cardi- 
nals; but not being able to execute this deſign, he de- 
poſed the cardinals, excommunicated all the Celomi- 
ans, deprived them of their eſtates, declared them in- 
capable of poſſeſſing any dignity to the fourth genera- 
tion, cauſed the cruſade to be preached againſt them, 

ruined their habitations, drove them out of 1taly by 
| force of arms, and reduced them to the laſt extremity. 
Siarra in his flight fell into the hands of pirates, who 
not knowing him chained him to the oar ; where he 
thought it more prudent to remain, than diſcover = 
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ſelf, leſt they ſhould deliver him into the hands of the 
Some time after, the galley in which he was 

chained went to Marſeilles, where he difcovered him- 
ſelf, and was releaſed from his miſerable condition by 
Philip the Fair. L 

The two cardinals having fled into France, were 
honourably received and protected by the kin. Some 
hiſtorians ſay, this protection which the king gave the 
Colonnians, was the cauſe of the pope's enmity againſt 
him ; others pretend the king was very glad of this 
opportunity to be revenged for the injurious manner in 
which Boniface had behaved in the affair of the earl of 
Flanders. However, all are agreed, that from what- 
ever cauſe this enmity had its original, it was increaſed, 
and carried to a very ſcandalous height, by the am- 
bition, the pride, and the mad deſire which Boniface 
had to domineer over all the princes of the earth, in 
quality of _ of kings. ; 
He had ſufficiently diſcovered his ambition, when, 
after having refuſed to confirm the election of the em- 
peror Albert, he appeared in public on Palm-ſunday, 
with the imperial crown upon his head, faying to the 
people, Ego ſum Ceſar & Papa. And When in the 
year 1300 his defire to ſhew the extent of his ſpiritual 
power made him publiſh the jubilee, a thing till then 
unheard of in the church, he firſt appeared before the 
people in his * ·᷑⁊ꝛñ robes, and then in imperial, 
cauſing two naked ſwords ro be carried before him; 
one as a mark of his ſpiritual power, the other of his 
temporal, It is no wonder that this pope, having ſo 
great an ambition to domineer over all Chriſtendom, 
ſhould take ſuch pains to be revenged on the king, 
tor the contempt ſhewn to his bull, by throwing it in 
the fire. | 

In the year 1300, he.commanded the king, by 
Bernard biſhop of Pamiers, to go to the war againſt 
the infidels in Ma, and ſet the earl of Flanders at li- 
berty. This prelate was intirely devoted to Boniface, 
becauſe he held his biſhopric of him, the church of 
Pamiers being an abby of regular canons which the 
pope had erefted into a cathedral church, and the 
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a why into a biſhopric, and had made Bernard its firſt 
OP. 
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Upon the king's refuſing to the 's orders, 
the iſhop infolently told 1 os os was the 
ſovereign of all kings, and if he did not obey his com- 
mands, he would excommunicate him. The king. juſtly 
offended at this inſolence, ordered Bernard to be im- 
. The pope being incenſed at the injury done 

is nuncio, ſent a ſecond, who was very preſſing to 
have Bernard releaſed; and delivered a letter or bull 
to the king, in which the pope declared, that the 
king was his ſubject, both temporal and ſpiritual ; and 
that whoever believed the contrary were heretics, 
This nuncio was charged with two other bulls ; one 
addreſſed to all chriſtians in general, in which the 
pope revoked all the privileges granted to the kings 
of France by his predeceſſors ; the other was addref- 
ſd to all the biſhops, abbots, and doors of the king- 
dom, requiring them to be at Rome the beginning of 
the next Nowember, there to receive his orders. 

Theſe proceedings of the pope determined the king 
to aſſemble the three eſtates of his kingdom, to con- 
ſult with them what he ſhould do. Tis faid, that in 
the mean time, he made the following reply to the 
Pope's letter or bull: Your very great flupidity is to 
know, that in temporal affairs we are ſubje&s to none; 
and that whoever believes the contrary, we believe 19 
be no better than fools and. madmen. 

It is doubtful whether this was really the king's an- 
ſwer, it not being found in any cotemporary hiſtori- 
ans: thoſe who wrote afterwards, as Paulus Emilius, 
think it much beneath ſo great a king, and do not be- 
lieve it was made by him. They ſay neverthelels, 
that in their time it was generally believed ; and con- 
feſs that the pope's proceedings did not merit a more 
Polite reply. 

The three eſtates of the kingdom being aſſembled, 
ſome of the French nobility appeared there, among 
others William de Nogaret, who accuſed the pope of 
ſeveral crimes, and by a petition demanded the con- 
vocation of a council, before which they _—y 
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their accufations, and prove the truth of what they 
advanced. Their petition was received; and the 
convocation of a general council was ordered by the 
aſſembly, to remedy the diſorders which the pope had 
cauſed in the church. The king ſent advice of this ta 
the neighbouring princes and cardinals, defiring them 
to concur with him towards the accompliſhment of his 
deſign. This was in the year 1303. 

It is eaſy to imagine the rage of the at being 
accuſed in the aſſembly of the ſtates of France. He 
laid the kingdom under interdiction; excommunicated 
the king, depoſed him, and declared his ſubjects ab- 
folved from their oath of fidelity : he gave his king- 
dom as a prey to whoever ſhould ſeize upon it, and 
referred the execution of his bull to the emperor 
Adolphus. Some hiſtorians ſay he referred it to the 
emperor Albert, and confirmed his election, which he 
had till then refuſed. I 

The king appealed from this ſentence to a future 
council, and to the holy ſee when provided with a 
lawful pope. He ſent William de Negaret into Italy, 
in appearance to figmfy his appeal to Boniface ; but in 
reality to ſeize upon his perſon, and bring him into 
France, He ſent Siarra Colonna with him, and fur- 
niſhed them with money, ſufficient for the ſucceſs of 
the enterprize. 

They conducted it with ſuch ſecrecy, that the pope 
was intirely ignorant of it. With their money they 

ained the moſt conſiderable in the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, 
ent for two hundred horſe of the troops which the 
earl of Valois had left in /taly, armed the Colonnians 
and their friends, and diſtributed a great deal of mo- 
ney in the city of Anania, where the pope was born, 
and where he then was. At laſt, when all things 
were in readineſs, Nogaret and Siarra entered Agna- 
nia at the head of their forces, with the ſtandard of 
France diſplayed, and forced the palace of the pope. 
Boniface finding himſelf abandoned by his people, im- 
mediately put on his pontifical robes, took the croſs 
in his hands, and placed himſelf upon his throne, there 
walting for his enemies, with much ſeeming * 


iarra 
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Siarra addreſſed him in a very injurious manner, to 
which the pope made no reply. He told him it was 


in vain for him to hope to live, if he did not imme- 


diately reſign the pontificate. To theſe words Boni- 


Face replied, that he was ready to die, and even held 


out his neck and bade him ſtrike. Siarra giving way 
to his rage and reſentment for the injuries he had re- 
ceived from him, ſtruck him on the face, and was 
going to kill him; but Nogaret oppoſed him, and pre- 
vented his violence; at the ſame time ſaying to Boni- 


Face, as a kind of reproach for his behaviour to the 


king, Confider, thou wile pope, the goodne/s and power 
of my king ; who being ſo far from thee, by me defend. 
thee from thy enemies. 

In the mean time the 7 palace was plundered, 
and immenſe riches found, the treaſures of the church 
being all depoſited in it. Walfngham, an Eng lilb 
hiſtorian, ſays, all the kings of the world together, 


would not have been able to furniſh as much riches in 


a year, as was found in the palace of the pope and his 
three favourite cardinals. : 

Nogaret, who had orders to bring away the pope 
directly, committed a great overſight by letting him 
remain all night in Agnania. He might eaſily have 
brought him away, as ſoon as ever he had taken him; 
but whether he could not get his men from plunder, 
or whether he thought the inhabitants of Agnania, 
whom he had bribed with his money, would ſtill fa- 
vour him, 'tis certain he deferred it till the next day, 
when the inhabitants were not in the ſame diſpoſition : 
for having repented their cowardice, they forced the 
French out of their city, and ſet the pope at liberty ; 
but their reſtoring him to that, did not reſtore him to 
the courage he had loſt by his diſgrace. He remained 
a month longer in Aznanzia, and declared that he par- 
doned the French and Colonnians for the injury they 
had done him, and that for the future he ſhould look 
upon them as his friends. He went afterwards to 
Rome, but was ſcarce arrived there, when the exceſs 
of his grief and affliction threw him into a fit of ſick- 
neſs, which in a few days brought him to his grave. 

| Tis 
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"Tis faid he became frantic, and that in his ravings he 
tore his fleſh with his teeth, and eat his hands. His 
predeceſſor, pope Celeſtin, had prophetically told him, 
when he put him in priſon, Aſcendiſti ut vulpes, regna- 
bis ut leo, mbrieris ut canis. | f 
After the death of Boniface, VIII, cardinal Nicho- 
las, biſhop of O/tia, of the order of Brother Preachers, 
was elected in his place, and took the name of Berner, 
XI. This pope, who was a wile and a good man, 
and a lover of public tranquillity, ſent the king a bull 
of abſolution for himſelf and all his ſubjects, even 
thoſe who had aſſiſted in the taking of pope Boniface, 
except Nogaretr. „ | 
The king had prevented him on his fide; for before, 
he knew his good intention he had ſent him an embaſ- 
ſy, of which Nogaret was the chief. Bennet received 
it, and very willingly treated with the other ambaſſa- 


dors, but Nogaret he would never ſee, being reſolved 


to purſue him and Siarra Colonna, till he had puniſhed 
them for the outrage they had committed upon the 
pe; but he died eight months after his election 
After his death the cardinals remained long divided: 
one part of them, at the head of whom was the car- 
dinal Duprat, would have a Frenchman, the others an 
Talian. The French at laſt reſolved to propoſe Her- 


trand de Got, archbiſhop of Pourdeaux, hoping the 


Talians would approve of him though a Frenchman, 
becauſe he was a creature of Boniface VIII, and a de- 
clared enemy of the king, who had cauſed his houſe 
in Guienne to be plundered by the earl of Yahis. 
They thought it would be eaſy to reconcile him with 
the king, and they were not deceived in their opinion. 
The Italian cardinals being diſpoſed to give him their 
votes, advice was immediately ſent of it to the king, 
who ſent for the archbiſhop, and told him he had 
thoughts of having him elected pope; and aſked him, 
in caſe he was elevated to that dignity, whether he 
would forget what was paſſed, and do what he ſhould 
defire of him. 'The archbiſhop having promiſed a 
perfect ſubmiſſion to his will, the king told him he re- 
quired ſix things of him, which if he would promiſe 
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to do when he became pope, he would get him elect- 
ed. 'The firſt was, that he ſhould abſolve him and all 
his from whatever had been done againſt Boniface: the 
ſecond, that he ſhould revoke all the cenſures pronoun- 
ced againſt him and his kingdom by that pope: the 
third, that he ſhould grant him for five years the 
tenths of all the eceleſiaſtical revenues of his kingdom: 
the fourth, that he ſhould re-eſtabliſh the Colonnian car- 
dinals in their dignities: the fifth, that he ſhould obli- 
terate the memory of Boniface, by annulling and re- 
voking all his acts: and as for the fixth, he would re- 
ſerve that to himſelf, and tell it him at a proper time 
and place, 9 
| The archbiſhop of Bowrdeaux promiſed, and ſwore 
by the holy facrament, to fulfil all theſe conditions ; 
2 gave his brother and two nephews to the king for 
0 X 
- , After this the king ordered the cardinal Duprat to 
ele& Bertrand de Got: and all the cardinals gave him 
their ſuffrages without any difficulty, He took the 
name of Clement V, and would be crowned at Lyons, 
to which place he ordered the cardinals to repair. 
The king, the kings of England and Arragon, and 
the duke of Bretagne, were preſent at this coronation 
and during the ceremony, as the pope, was walking in 
ſolemn proceſſion through the city, accompanied by 


all the princes, an old wall, on which great numbers ' 


of people had got to ſee him paſs by, fell, and buried 
under its ruins, 7% the ſecond duke of Bretagne. 
The king's two brothers, who walked on foot, lead- 
ing by the bridle the horſe on which the pope was 
mounted, were wounded by it, and the king alſo: the 
pe was thrown from his horſe, and the triple crown 
— from his head, and the fineſt diamond in it, 
which was of immenſe value, fell out and was loſt: in 
the year 1305. ; 
The pretenſions of the Romans, with which this 
pope was very well acquainted, occaſioned him to re- 
move the holy ſee from Rome to Avignon, where it 
remained ſixty four years. He never went into Lal, 
being content to govern the eccleſiaſtical ſtate by his 
- legates: 


-—_ 
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legates: and in this he was imitated by his ſucceſſors, 
during all the time the holy ſee was transferred to 
Awignon, © | 

At haſt, when Clement V, had exactly performed 
the five things required of him, the king declared to 
him, that the ſixth was to arraign the deceaſed: Boni- 
face, condemn him as an heretic, guilty of many 
crimes, ſtrike him out of the number of popes, and 
cauſe his body to be burnt, | 

The pope, who was prudent, did not directly re- 
fuſe to promiſe the execution of this extraordinary 
clauſe, though he was reſolved not to do it: he 
thought, inſtead of oppoſing the king's rage, it would 
be better to ſeem to give way to it, and in the mean 
time delay the affair, in order to foften the King h 
time, as in effect it happened. He therefore promiſ- 
ed to aſſemble a council in order to ſatisfy the king, 
the affair being of too great importance ſor him to do 
it of himſelf. 

He in effect convoked a council at Vienne in Dau- 
phine, and whilſt it was aſſembling, he cited the accu- 
ſers of Boniface to appear before him at Avignon, and 
produce the proofs of their accuſations. Ne aret and 
the others appeared, and produced ſuch ſtrong proofs 
| of the crimes of which they accuſed the pope, that 

Clement, ſeeing the affair could not be doterniinel 
otherwiſe than ſhamefully to the memory of the accuſ- 2 
ed, delayed to give judgment, by hearing and deter- 
mining the cauſes of ſome others; and by this delay 
the king's rage beginning to abate, C/ement at laſt 
prevailed on him no longer-to infiſt upon the condem- 
nation of Boniface, but refer: the whole affair to the 
deciſion of the council, and let them do as they ſhould 
think proper. This council being aſſembled, the firſt 
thing treated upon in it, was the affair of Boniface; 
but his accuſers not appearing, and no one acting 
againſt him, the council declared, that this pope never 
was a heretic, nor guilty of any crime; but that what- 
ever he had done againſt the king was unjuſt, for 


which reaſon they decreed them null and of no effeR. 
Vol. I. N Thus 
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Thus this great and troubleſome affair was determin- 


ed, in the year 1311. 

Nogaret, who had not yet been abſolved, was at 
laſt abſolved by Clement. It appears from ſome an- 
2 records, that the king made him chancellor of 

rance. . 9 


The abolition of the order of Templars. 


The order of Templars was eſtabliſhed in Jera/alem, 
almoſt at the ſame time with that of the Heſpitallers of 
St. John. 


The great riches which this order was very indu- 


ſtrious to accumulate, - occaſioned many diſorders 
among them. The Muigbts were accuſed in the coun- 
eil of Vienne of ſeveral enormous crimes; for which 
the council and pope aboliſhed their order, and aban- 
doned them to the ſecular power, which cauſed Jame⸗ 
de Molay, grand maſter of the order, and a great num- 
ber of knights to be burnt alive. 

The hiſtorians of that time do not approve of this 
condemnation ; on the contrary, moſt of them, and 
particularly Fohn Villany, who wrote at that time, 
ſpeaks of it as the moſt ſignal injuſtice ever com- 
mitted. They tell us theſe knights were accuſed of 
the moſt abominable crimes that could enter into the 
heart of man; but that they were not convicted of 
them, and that a deſire to ſeize upon their riches, was 
the only cauſe of their ruin. | 

It cannot be denied that the king reaped ſome of 
their ſpoils. He diſtributed their poſſeſſions among 
the knights of St. 7%; but in conſideration of this, 
ſays Villany, he received a very confiderable ſum of 
money of them. But ſhould Villany, who appears ſo 
favourable to theſe knights, be believed ? 

The hatred which the king ſhewed againſt this or- 
der, the eagerneſs with which he purſued the aboliſh- 
ment of it, and the rigour with which he condemned 
and executed ſo many knights, made a bad impreſſion 
on the minds of many, and perſuaded them theſe un- 
fortunate people were not altogether culpable. The 


pope 


A we 


=} 
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Pope and the council were accuſed of a cowardly and 
criminal complaiſance, by having ſacrificed them to 
the paſſion of the king. Wy” 
It is pretended the occaſion of this prince's hatred 
apainſt them was this: A ſedition having ſome time 
before broke out at Paris on account of the money, 
which was adulterated in ſuch a manner as not to be 
worth a quarter of its currency, the people plundered 
the houſe of the maſter of the mint, named Stephen 
Barbet, and afterwards ſurrounded the temple, where 


the king then was; carried away, or covered with dirt 


and filth, all the diſhes that were brought for his din- 
ner, and continued to ſtay there, with deſign to inſule 
him when he came out. It is added, that upon this 
occaſion, the Templars, who were provoked at hav- 
ing been taxed ſome time before, did not only not en- 
deavour to quell this tumult, but even encouraged 
their inſolence, and ſaid ſome things at which the 


king was highly offended; ſo that their having been 


ſo cruelly treated, under pretence of juſtice, was attri- 
buted intirely to the king's revenge. 

Nevertheleſs there are ſome hiſtorians who do not 
place this inſurrection of the Pariſians, till after the 
abolition of the order of Templars. Let it be as it 
will, the king was reſolved upon it, either for this rea- 
ſon, or for ſome other of which we are ignorant. The 
crimes of two or three of them ſerved as a pretence to 
the intire ruin of their order, to which, befides the 
crimes which ought not to be named, were imputed 
the having held a correſpondence with the Saracens 
againſt St. Lewrs, and cauſing that prince, with all the 
nobility of France, to fall into their hands. 71 

John Villany ſays, that the king having, upon theſe 
accuſations, demanded the abolition of the order, 
the pope, without examining farther into the affair, 
was very glad to ſatisfy him in it, and ſoften, by ſach 
a compliance, the diſpleaſure he might have received, 
at not being ſatisfied in the affair of Boniface. 

Some authors have ſaid, that when the grand ma- 
ſter was faſtened 'to the flake, where he was to be 
burnt, he publickly Peg that both himſelf and 


2 : his 
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his knights were innocent: cited the king and the 
Pope to appear the ſame year before the tribunal of 
God, to give an account of the injuſtice they had 
committed: the pope and. the king having died the 
ſame year, the people looked upon their deaths as a 
ſtroke of divine juſtice, and a proof of the innocence 
of the Templars. Chronology is ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate the falſity of this ſtory, ſaid to have happened 
in the year 1312, whereas Philip the Fair did not die 
till 1314. * 
The pope gave commiſſion to the archbiſhop. of 
Mayence, to puniſh the Templars throughout all Ger- 
many. This prelate ſeized great numbers of them; 
but after having ſtrictly examined them, he ſent them 
away abſol ved, having found no proofs of the crimes 
with which they had been accuſed. | | 
At the ſame time the order of Templars was aboliſh- 
ed, the Knights Hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem 
took the ifland of Rhodes from the Turks, and eſtabliſh- 
ed themfelves in it. From hence they were after- 
wards called the Knights of Rhodes. 6 
The earl of Flanders, by his agreement with the 
king, was obliged to pay him the ſum of 800,000, 
livres: but he would neither pay it, nor let the king 
keep the places which he held as ſecurity for the ſum: 
he took up arms in order to take them from him by 
force, and actually recovered ſeveral of them. Upon 
this the king tried him as a rebel, confiſcated his do- 
minions, and declared him deprived of the earldom 
of Flanders. At the ſame time he aſſembled the ſtates 
of the kingdom. Engueran de Marigny, miniſter of 
ſtate, and intendant of the finances, repreſented to 
them; that there was no money left in the king's cof- 
fers, and that it was neceſſary ſome ſhould be raiſed, 
to carry on the war againſt the F/emmings. All the 
orders having voluntarily offered to pay the taxes im- 
ſed on them in ſo juſt a cauſe, a prodigious ſum 
was collected, and three powerful armies raiſed, which 
the king ſent into Flanders under the command of his 
three ſons ; but now, when nothing was expected but 
war, Engueran de Marigny had a conference with ho 
ear 


0 


x | | 
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earl of Handers, and concluded a peace with him, or 
rather granted him a peace of his on accord; which 
occaſioned a murmuring againſt him, as a traitor who 
had betrayed the intereſt of his king, for the ſake of 
the money raiſed by the people; but as he had all the 
wer and authority in his own hands, his orders were 
obeyed, and the armies all diſbanded. 


The earldom of Lyons is reunited to the crown. 


The ſame year the city of Lyons was reduced in- 


tirely under the king's obedience. The earls of Foreſt 


had long poſſeſſed that city, and borne the title of earls. 


of Lyons. In proceſs of time it fell under the juriſdic- 
tiction of the biſhop and his chapter. Peter of Savoy 
was at this time archbiſhop of Lyons: he affected to 
govern. that city in an abſolute manner, and even 
uſurped ſome of the rights which belonged to the king, 
This occaſioned the king to fend his eldeſt ſon Lewis, 
who by the death of his mother was become king of 
Navarre, with forces againſt that city. - This prince 
preſently compelled the archbiſhop to ſign an accom- 
modation with him, by which he gave up all juriſdic- 
tion over the city and its dependencies to the king, in 
conſideration of a certain recompence which the kin 

gave him; beſides Which, the title of earl of \Lyons 
ſhould remain jointly to him and his chapter. Thus 
the earldom of Lyons was reunited. to the crown, in 
1312. | 


Philip the Fair had three ſons, Lewis king of Na- 


wvarre, Philip earl of Poitiers, and. Charles earl of 


Marche. Though theſe princes were very agreeable, 
both in their perſons, in which they ſurpaſſed the 
handſomeſt men of their age, and by all thoſe virtues 
which conſtitute true merit, the prinecſſes their wives 
abandoned themſelves nevertheleſs to ſuch diſorderl 
and laſcivious courſes, that at laſt their huſbands ſum- 
moned them to appear in the courts of juſtice, and ac- 
cuſed them of adultery themſelyes ; of which two of 
them were convicted. 


N 3 Margaret 
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Margaret of Burgundy, the wife of Levis, an 


Blanche of Burgandy, were condemned to perpetu 


impriſonment; and thôſe who adminiſtered to their 
debauches were flea'd alive: Meutulis exſectis pelle nu- 
dati ſunt, The king of Navarre behaved with the 
utmoſt rigour towards Margaret, and even cauſed her 
to be ſtrangled. in priſon. Blanche fearing a like fate 
with her fiſter, thought of an expedient by which ſhe 
ſaved her life. She proteſted againſt the ſentence b 
which ſhe had been declared guilty of adultery, al- 
ledging, that where there was no marriage there could 
be no adultery ; and that there had been none between 
her and Charles, becauſe being his own relation ſhe 
could not marry him without a diſpenſation. 'This 
allegation was admitted ; the marriage was declared 
null, even by authority of the pope, and Charles mar- 
ried the daughter of the earl D' Ewreux, 
Concerning Jane of Bourbon the wife of Philip, our 
hiſtorians ſay, that though ſhe was not leſs culpable 
than the others, ſhe was nevertheleſs declared inno- 
cent, for want of proof. Yillany ſays, the prince her 
huſband having changed his mind, would not convict 
her, but took her and lived with her again, in 1313. 
Fane queen of Nawarre, the mother of theſe three 
2823 was not exempt from the like ſuſpicions. 
ery infamous reports were current concerning her ; 
ſuch as, abandoning herſelf to ſcholars, and after hav- 


ing ſatisfied her luſt, cauſing them to be caſt out of her 
chamber window into the Seine, in order to conceal her 


ſhame by their deaths. But our hiſtorians . exclaim 
againſt theſe reports, as malicious aſperſions, invented 
to diſhonour the memory of that princeſs, who was a 
lover of polite arts, and had founded the college of 
Nawarre, for the reception and education of the poor 
ſcholars belonging to her dominions. ; 


The eſlablypment of the ſedentary parliament. 


The parliament at its firſt inſtitution, was a general 
aſſembly of the three orders or ſtates, who uſually ſet- 


tled the important affairs of the kingdom, It having, 


by 
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y degrees, become cuſtomary for private ns to: 
22 juſtice of the parliament —— — 
ences they had between each other, and to plead their 
cauſes there, he kings at laſt ſelected a number of fit 
and able perſons, well acquainted with the laws, out 
of the parliament, and appointed them to hear and 
determine the cauſes of ſuch particular perſons, that 


ſo the more important affairs of the kingdom might 


not be interrupted- The parliament was in this ſtate 
under the reign of Philip the Fair, who thought pro- 
per to render this part of the parliament, deſtined to 
decide the differences between private perſons, ſeden- 
tary and fixed at Paris. He alſo ordered them to aſ - 
ſemble twice a year, and appointed them a place in 


his palace for that purpoſe : and the name o no | 
e 


ment, which before was given to the general aſſembly 
of the three ſtates of the kingdom, was now ſolely at- 
tributed to this aſſembly of judges. 

Nevertheleſs we muſt not look upon this eſtabliſh-- 
ment of the court of parliament, to be at that time in 
the form 'it now appears. It arrived at its preſent 
ſtate by d and a long ſeries of time. 


obſerving the parliament could not determine all the 
differences between his ſubjects, by aſſembling twice 
a year, ordered, that it ſhould be continued without 
interruption throughout the year. Gaguin ſays, it 
was not till the reign of Lewis Hutin, that the parlia- 
ment was placed in the palace; but the common opie 
nion is, that it was done by Philip the Fair. 


The death of Philip the Fair. 


Soon after this prince had rendered the parliament 
ſedentary at Paris, being hunting in the foreſt of Fen- 
tainbleau, a boar run through his horſe's legs and 
threw him down; and he was bruiſed in ſuch a man- 
ner by this fall, that he fell fick and died, in the year 
1314, having reigned 28 years. 

Gaguin ſays, there was a ſuſpicion of his being aſ- 
ſaſſinated, and that the =P of Chalons in Cham- 
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ſee under the reign of Philip of Yalois, how that king 
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pagne, and Rodolphus Praerius, a counſellor of the 
parliament, were his murderers; but that Rodolphus 
was afterwards proved innocent: as to the biſhop, he 
ſays nothing about him. , | 


The beginning of the republic of Switzerland, 


Towards the end of the reign of the emperor Albert 
of Auſtria, three Szwi/s cantons, Uri, Sewitz, and Un- 
deravald, leagued together againſt the emperor, who 
was their ſovereign in quality of duke of Auſtria; ba- 
niſhed their governors, by whom they were very ri- 
gorouſly treated, and began the preſent republic of 

oi, or Swizerland, containing as many diſtinct 
republics as there are Swiſs cantons, and other people 
their allies, in 1308. N 

The emperor took arms againſt the rebel cantons; 
but when he was juſt ready to march againſt them, 
he was aſſaſſinated by his couſin- german Sohn, whoſe 
right he had long kept from him in quality of guar- 
dian. | Eo 

His ſucceſſors to the dutchy of Aaßria endeavoured 
to bring the Switzers again under their obedience z 
but were prevented from doing it by the emperors, 
who being enemies of their houſe, conſtantly aſſiſted 
the rebels; ſo that the cantons of Lucern, Zurich and 
Glaris, having joined the three others, and their re- 
volt being favoured by the emperors, the dukes of 
Auſtria were never able to ſubject thgem. : 

As ſoon as the emperor Albert was dead, Philip the 
Fair prefſed the pope to reſtore the empire again to 
the houſe of France, from whence it had departed, by 
declaring and crowning emperor his brother the earl 
of Vahis; and to give force to his demand he aſſem- 
bled ſome troops, with deſign to £0 to Avignon, and 
compel the pope to do as he deſired. | 

Clement, who was not willing to make the houſe 
of France ſo powerful, ordered the electors to elect an 
emperor immediately, to chuſe the earl of Luxene 
bourg, and prevent, by their diligence, the violence 


\ * 


which the king Was ee the point of e, 
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The electors followed the pope's advice with ſuch 
alacrity and diſpatch, that when the king approached 
near Avignon, news was brought him, that Henry earl 
of Luxembourg was elected emperor, and by that means 
all his deſigns defeated, (#i/lany on the year 1308,) 
Henry was a prince of good underſtanding and great 
courage. As ſoon as he was elected, he reſolved to 
reſtore the imperial dignity to its antient luſtre, and 


not only free it from all dependence upon the popes, 


but even to raiſe it above them. He began by aſlem- 
bling the ſtates of the empire, and declaring to them, 
that the emperor ought not to ſwear to the pope, not- 
withſtanding the cuſtom which had been introduced by 
their uſurpation. Ie afterwards reſolved to go into 
Htaly, and ſubject it to himſelf ; but before he under- 
took this expedition, he married his ſon John to Eli- 
zabeth queen of Bohemia, and cauſed John to be de- 
clared king by the ſtates of that kingdom, in 1310. 

. He was very ſucceſsful in his expedition into Tah). 


He took all the cities and ſtrong places in Lombaraj,, 
and cauſed - himſelf to be crowned at Milan with a. 


crown of iron. © 


Jobn, the ſon of Charles the Craok-backed, by order 


of his brother Robert, king of Apulia, diſputed with 
him for ſome time his entry into the city of Rome; 
but at laſt the emperor forced his entrance, and drove. 
him out, | > + 
The pope being aſtoniſhed at theſe ſucceſles, ſolicit- 
ed Robert to take up arms for the defence of 7raly ; 
which he very readily complied with.. 'The emperor 
cited Robert to appear before him at Piſa; but he not 
appearing on the day aſſigned, he declared him an 
enemy to the empire, and put him under the ban, 


The pope declared this ſentence of the emperor's. 


null, and put Robert under the protectien of the holy 
ſee ; but this protection was not ſufficient to guard the 
king of Apulia from his ruin, He ſaw himſelf at once 
attacked by Frederic king of grragon and Sicilh, and 
by the emperor ; who would certainly have ſubjected 


all Apulia, had-not death put a ſtop to his conqueſts, |, 
He died at Benewento in the year 1313, through the 
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deteſtable perfidy of a monk, by whom he was poi- 
ſoned in adminiſtering him the communion. This 
wretch was flea'd alive, and his monaſtery burnt to 


* 


aſhes. 


—_— 


EA 
The Tenth of that name. 


EW IS, ſurnamed Hutin, that is, brave or va- 
liant, ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of 
France. He had been crowned king of Nawarre in 
his father's life-time, after the death of his mother 
Jane queen of Navarre. Immediately after his coro- 
nation, his uncle Charles of Yahis arraigned Engue- 
ran de Marigny, who had governed the ſtate with an 
abſolute power during all the preceding reign. | 
He had rendered himſelf odious to the prince and 
grandees, by depriving them of all ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and treating them with great pride and 
haughtineſs; and to the people, by loading them with 
taxes, The earl of Yahis had a particular hatred 
againſt him, becauſe in a quarrel which happened be- 
tween two Norman lords, Harcourt and Tankerville, 
the earl of Valois favouring one party, Engueran de- 
clared himſelf for the other. He even one day gave 
that prince that lye upon this ſubject. The earl of 
Yalis diſſembled his reſentment during his brother's 
life; but after his death he attacked Engueran, accu- 
ſed him of extortion, embezzling, and treaſon. 


As Lewis did not enter heartily into this affair, be- 
cauſe he had no particular reſentment againſt Engue- 


ran, recourſe was had to a more powerful artifice : a 


magician was produced, who had been ſurprized, ſaid 


they, making waxen images, repreſenting king Lewis 


and Char/:; of YVahics, 4 who confeſſed he had made 


them by order of Engaeran, with deſign to deſtroy 
thoſe two princes by melting theſe images. 


7 
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Whether this was true or not, the king was ſo af- 
fected by it, that Engueran was condemned to be 
hanged upon the gibbet of Hontfaucon, which he had 
erected himſelf; and the ſentence was executed in 
1314. His ſtatue, which he had placed under the 
king's, on the top of the ſtairs leading into the great 
ſaloon of the palace, was taken down and broke in 
pieces. It was the common opinion that he was un- 
juſtly condemned, and that his great pride was his on- 
ly crime. 712 FO 

The earl of Yahis regretted him ſome time after, 
and repented his having cauſed him to be condemned: 
he fell into a languiſhing diſtemper, which he looked 
upon as a puniſhment for. the death of Fngaeran. He 
cauſed his body, with the King's leave, to be taken 
down from the gibbet on which it had hung ten years, 
and interred it in a very honourable manner. But if 
his diſeaſe was an effect of the wrath of heaven, his 
repentance did not exempt him from the puniſhment 
due to his injuſtice, for he died the ſame year. 


— ——— 
r 
The Fifth of that name. 


EW IS was preparing for a war againſt Robert 
earl of Flanders, whom he had declared a rebel 
for having taken ſome of the towns in Flanders, held 
by Philip the Fair, when death ſurpriſed him at Vin- 
cennes, not having reigned two years, Anno 1315. 

He left his wike Clementia, grand-daughter of Ro- 
Bert king of Apulia, with child, During the time 
they waited for her delivery, his brother Philip bore 
the title of regent of the two kingdoms of France and 
Nawarre. Clementia was delivered of a. ſon, who 
was named Jobn, but he lived only eight days. 

After the death of this child, there only remained- 
a daughter of Lewis Hutin, named Fane, whom he 
kad by his firſt wife Margaret of: Burgunay : —_ 


— 
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duke of Burguudy, her uncle, aſſerted that the king- 
dom belonged to his niece, daughter of the late king, 
But the grandees of the kingdom did not acquieſce in 
this; they were ſome time in diſpute about it : how- 
ever at laſt it was carried by the majority, who al- 
ledged the Salic law, by which no woman can inherit 
the Salic lands: and they maintained that the king- 
dom of France in general was Salic land, as well as 
particular parts of it. Wherefore Philip, earl of Poi- 
tou was declared his brother's ſucceſſor, and crowned 
accordingly. 

This is the firſt time mention is made in hiſtory of 
the Salic law. It had not yet been examined whether 
there was a law which excluded daughters from ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown, becauſe there had never been 
occaſion ſo to do, the crown having always paſſed 
from father to ſon, or from a brother dying without 
children, to his next brother, through all the races. 

Jane was married to. Philip of France, earl D' Ey- 
reac, grandſon of Philip the Hardy, and ſon of Lewis 
earl D*Ewreux; which laſt, after the death of Philip 

ibe Long and Charles the Fair, entered into poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom of Nawarre which belonged to his 
wife, as being the daughter and heireſs of Lexwwzs 
Flutin. ESI 

This kingdom was not the right of the kings Philip 
the Long, and Charles the Fair: they kept it neverthe- 
leſs, and bore the title of it. Philip the Long reigned 
but five years, during which he ſhewed all the marks 


of wiſdom and moderation that could be ſhewed by a 


prince who reigned peaceably. He had no opportu- 
nity to perform great actions: he did prepare for a 
war in Flanders, in order to puniſh the earl for his re- 
volt; but the Flemmings refuſing. to take arms againſt 
the king, becauſe, ſaid they, they had ſworn to be 
'at peace with France,” Robert was obliged to ſubmit ta 
the king, by which all pretence for a war was taken 
away. | 
Philip ſurnamed the Long, from the greatneſs of his 
ſtature, fell fick and died at Paris, according to ſome, 
or according to others, at Fontainbleau, in the year 
1321. 
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1321. As be died without male children, he was 
ſucceeded by his brother Charles earl of Marche, who 
like his father, was ſurnamed the Fair, from his hand- 
ſome perſon. 


8 


S H R E. 
The Fourth of that name. 


HARLES the Fair, during his reign, which 
laſted but ſeven years, gave marks of all the vir- 
tues requiſite to form a great prince. | 
He was particularly fevere in his obſervance of ju- 
ſtice. At the beginning of his reign he hanged a no- 
bleman of Ga/conv, named Fordain de L' Ile. This 
lord had married the niece of pope Clement V, and 
a conſideration of this alliance had frequently ſaved 
him from death, which he had merited by the com- 
miſſion of many crimes. Having kill'd an officer of 
Juſtice, a ſort of bailiff or ſerjeant, by whom he had 
been ſummoned to appear, to be tried for ſome new 
crime, the king ordered him to be ſeized and brought 
to Paris, where he was condemned to be hanged; 
which ſentence was executed accordingly. | 
A diſpute which aroſe ſome time after concerning 
the ſucceſſion to the earldom of Flanders, gave the 
king an opportunity of ſhewing he knew how to keep 
his vaſſal princes under the ſubjection and dependence 
they owed him. . 
Robert earl of Flanders being dead, Lewis earl of 
Newers, fon of Robert's eldeſt fon Leauis, who had 
long been dead, pretended, and very juſtly, that the 
ſucceſſion belonged to him, becauſe it was his right 
to poſſeſs what his father would have enjoyed had he 
been living; beſides that Philip the Long, in granting 
him his daughter in marriage, at the requeſt of earl 
Robert, had agreed with him by the marriage con- 
tract, that Lewzjs ſhould ſucceed him in the earldom : 


- but 
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but the ſecond. ſon of Robert diſputed this ſucceſſion 
with him, | 

The two princes came to Paris to plead their rights 
in parliament. Lewis thought his own ſo evident, 
and believed himſelf ſo certain of gaining his cauſe, 
that before his departure he made no ſcruple to have 


homage paid him, and the oath of fidelity ſworn to 


him, by the greateſt lords of F/angers. 

The king looked: upon this action as an enterprize 
upon his authority; and he thought Lewwt?s had failed 
in his ſubmiſſion to him by taking the title of earl of 
Flanders, without waiting till the parliament had put 
an end to the difference about it between him and his 
uncle. He therefore upon his arrival at Paris cauſed 
him to be impriſoned in the caſtle of the Louvre; but 
the parliament having a few days after adjudged the 
earldom of Flanders to him, he was very generouſly. 


releaſed from thence by the 5 to whom he paid 


homage and took the oath of fidelity in the year 1323. 
Origin of the tenths, 


The only thing our hiſtorians blame in the conduct 


of Charles the Fair, is, that he was the firſt king of 


France who permitted the pope to raiſe the tenths of 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout his dominions, 
Pope Fohn XXII, having aſked his leave to do this, he 
Jong refuſed him ; but was at laſt' prevailed upon by 
the pope's offers, to give him the half of the tenths 
which ſhould be raiſed. 

Towards the middle of the reign of Charles the Fair, 
ſome diſputes which aroſe between the king's officers 
and thoſe of the king of Erg/and upon the frontiers of 
Guienne, occaſioned a war between the two crowns. 
The king ſent his uncle the earl of Yalis-againſt the 
Engliſb, who defeated them, and took ſeveral of their 


towns. 


At this time 7/abella of France, queen of England, 
perſuaded Edward II her huſband, to ſend her into 
France to the king her brother, to treat with him con- 
cerning a peace. Gy 


This 
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This princeſs was diſſatisfied with the king her huſ- 


band, becauſe he not only gave her no ſhare in the 


government of affairs, but even treated her with great 
contempt, at the inſtigation of his prime miniſter Hugh 
Spencer, by whom only he ſuffered himſelf to be go - 
verned in alt affairs. 


For theſe reaſons, her deſign in going to France 


was not ſo much to bring about a peace, as to endea- 
your the deſtruction of Spencer; for which purpoſe, af- 
ter having concluded a peace with the king her bro- 
ther, by giving up to him all the towns he had taken 
in Guienne, ſhe demanded troops of him ſufficient to 
50 into England, and compel the king her huſband by 
orce to abandon his favourite. The king at firſt pro- 
miſed to grant her requeſt; but Spencer prevailed ſo 
far by his ſecret intrigues at the court of France, and 
by the money which he diſtributed there, that the 
kings miniſters having made him change his deſign, 
he told his ſiſter he could not furniſh her with any 
troops; and gave her to underſtand, that if ſhe did not 
immediately return into England, he would ſend her 
h and deliver her into the hands of the king her 
huſband. ö 


Upon this Jabella went to her couſin William 


of Hainault, who received her very favourably ; and 


Jobn the earl's brother having offered to ſerve her, he 
went with her into England, accompanied by three 
hundred men at arms, Upon her arrival, all the no- 
bility declared for her, in hatred of Spencer, who had 
cauſed many of the moſt conſiderable lords to be put 
to death, | fo 

King Edward not having troops ſufficient to oppoſe 
ſuch powerful forces, was taken, impriſoned, and 
depoſed by the parliament, that is, the general aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates of the kingdom; and his ſon Eqdzvard,: 
aged fourteen years, was crowned in his ſtead. Hugh 
Spencer and his ſon, after ſuffering very cruel tor- 
ments, were put to death, in the year 1326. 

Some time after, whether the conduct of the queen 
diſpleaſed the barons of England, or whether they 
were touched with compaſſion for the king, they be- 

gan 
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gan to talk of taking him out of priſon : but thoſe 
whoſe interelt it was he ſhould remain there, put him 
to death therein. Roger Mortimer, one of the chief 
lords in England, who was accuſed of living in adul- 
tery with the queen, being ſuſpected of this murder, 
was impriſoned, and being convicted of being con- 
cerned in it, he was put to death. | 

The queen was impriſoned alſo; but ſhe was re- 
leaſed by her ſon Edward III, who took the govern- 
ment of the kingdom intirely upon himſelf. 

This happened a few months before the end of the 
reign of Charles the Fair, who fell ſick and died, in 
the ſeventh year of his reign, in 1327, leaving no 
children excepting one daughter, of which the queen 
his wife was delivered ſoon after his death. Thus by 
fudden deaths, ended the race of Philip the Fair; 
which by ſome was attributed to the vengeance of 
heaven, puniſhing that king, even in his poſterity, 
for the injuſtice he had committed upon the Templars. 


The affairs of Germany and Rome. 
After the death of the emperor Henry VII earl. of 


Luxembourg, the empire remained vacant upwards of 
a year, the electors not being able to agree upon the 
choice they ſhould make of the princes, Frederic duke 
of Auſtria, and Leabis duke of Bavaria, who both 
pretended to the empire. At laſt being aſſembled with. 
a reſolution not to ſeparate till they had nominated 
an emperor, Lewis of Bavaria was elected by the 
electors of Mayence, Treves, Bohemia, and Branden- 
Bourg, and Frederic of Auſtria by the three others, in 
the year 1314. 1 


Lewis of Bavaria was crowned at Aix la Chapelle, 


and Frederic of Auſtria at Bonne. As Lewis had more 
voices than Frederic, ſo he was followed by a greater 
number of princes and ſtates. The Switzers imme- 
diately declared for him: and it was by his ſupport 
and aſſiſtance, that they maintained themſelves againſt 
Frederic, and defeated him in ſeveral encounters. 


The 
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The two princes, Lewis -and Frederic, carried on 2 - 


cruel war againſt each other. 
In the mean time the holy ſee remained vacant by 
the death of Clement V. The cardinals were divided 
into two factions, one French, the other /talitan, and 


were not able to agree. At laſt being, through the 


endeavours of Lewis Hutin, aſſembled at Lyons, and 
not having yet agreed upon the perſon they ſhould 
chuſe, they unanimouſly referred the election of a 
pope to cardinal James DA at, biſhop of Porto, and 

und themſelves by oath to acknowledge as ſovereign 
pontif, whoever he ſhould name. Notwithſtanding 
their ſurprize and aſtoniſhment when they heard him 
name himſelf, they nevertheleſs approved his nomina- 
tion, and acknowledged him as pope. (Villany. ) 
He — the name of John XXII. Anno 1316. 

He was a native of Gaſcony, of obſcure birth; but 


had raiſed himſelf by his genius and capacity. He 


kept the ſee at Avignon, as his predeceſſor had done, 
to the great regret of the Lalian cardinals, who im- 
patiently deſired to return to Rome. 

The war between the two emperors had been car- 
ried on fix years, when they came to a battle which 
put an end to the diſpute, by the defeat of Frederic of 
Auſtria, who was vanquiſhed and taken priſoner by 
Lewis of Bavaria in the year 1322. This emperor, 
having his competitor now in his power, began to 
imitate his predeceſſor, by endeavouring to become 
maſter of 1taly, 

The pope being apprized of it, took the alarm; 
and after ſeveral remonſtrances, came at laſt to an 
open rupture with Lewis, whom he commanded to 
quit the title of emperor, which, ſaid the pope, did 
not belong to him, - becauſe he had been elected with- 
out the participation of the holy ſee; Leauis aſſembled 
the ſtates of the empire at Rat iſbon, and having com- 
plained to them of the proceedings of Fobn XXII, 
they declared the pope had no authority in the election 
of an emperor, nor any right to confirm or crown 
him. The reſentment which the pope conceived at 
this declaration, determined him to excommunicate 
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Teruis; but he being beloved by all the orders of the The q 
empire, made very light of his cenſure. far 
HFe at the the ſame time did an action which ſurpri- | himfel 
zed all the world: he releaſed Frederic of Auſtria from of E. 
his impriſonment, and made an agreement with him, 
by which they were both to bear the title of emperor, aſſerte 
and govern the empire in conjunction, in the year to ſue 
29 7 his ne 

It is not certain whether he was determined to do better 
this through fear leſt the pope ſhould make uſe of the ye 


Frederic's name againſt him, or through a. deſire to 
gain univerſal love and affection by ſuch a generous 
action. : | | 

Frederic made no uſe of the agreement, nor concer- 
ned himſelf in the leaſt in the government; but rather 
endeavoured to avoid the troubles in which he would 
have been involved, by ſharing the government of the 
empire with a prince who was very glad to have it all 


to himſelf, and who was powerful enough to prevent crown 
any others bearing a part with him. Frederic lived crow 
but five years *fter his agreement with Lewis, and fo be 
was believed to have died by poiſon, 0 varre 
- | — — — 3 
; : l name 

PHILIP of VJALOIS, marri 

. he wa 

The Sixth of tbat name. og 6 

| | s 

1 Have compiled the hiſtory of this reign and the- kingd 
following, from Froiſſart, a native of Valencien- nager 
nes, and canon of Chimay in Hainault. He wrote brouę 
in French about the beginning of the fifteenth century; the x 
and conſequently. was a cotemporary hiſtorian, who which 
in part hal been an eye witneſs of the facts related Ph 
by him, not of this reign, but of the following. wort} 
. Charles the Fair being dead, Philip of Valois, grand- Flemn 
fon of Philip the Hardy, couſin german to the three their 
laſt kings, and ſon of Charles the late earl of Valois, Was C 
took the regency of the kingdom, till the queen, acted 


whom the king had left with child ſhould * 
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The queen being ſoon after delivered of a daughter, 
Gar took poſſeſſion of the a and cauſed. 
himſelf to be crowned notwithſtanding the pretenſions 
of Eaward III king of England, fon of Jabella, 
who was the daughter of Philip the Fair. Eduard 
aſſerted, that being the grandſon of this king, he ought. 
to ſucceed him before Philip of Valait, who was only 
his nephew. But his right was not looked upon as 
better than that of Fane daughter of Lewis Hutin, in 
the year 1327. 

The king acknowledging that the kingdom of Na- 
warre did not belong to him, but to Fane of France 
daughter of Zeauis Hutin, becauſe it might be poſſeſſed. 
by women, he ceded it to her, and put it in poſſeſſion: 
of Philip earl D' Evreux, the huſband of that princeſs, 
and his couſin german; he being alſo the grandſon of 
Philip the Hardy. He nevertheleſs reſerved to him- 
ſelf the fealty and homage for it, as being held of the 
crown of France. (#illary.) But he reunited to the 
crown the earldoms of Champagne and Brie, which al- 
ſo belonged to the ſucceſſion of Jane queen of Na+ 
varre, mother of the three laſt kings, as being maſ- 
culine fiefs, that could not deſcend to the 248 e 
The poſthumous daughter of Charles the: Fair was: 
named Blanche. We ſhall ſee hereafter how the king. 
married her to the duke of Orleans his ſecond ſon : 
ke was born the fourth; but the ſecond and third be. 
ing dead, he was at that timethe ſecond. | 

As foon as Philip of Valois was in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom, he cauſed Peter Remy, who had the ma- 
nagement of the finances under Charles IV, to be 
brought to his trial. He was convicted of embezzling 
the public treaſure, and condemned to be hanged; 
which ſentence was executed accordingly. | 

Philip of Valois began his reign. by an act of juſtice: 
worthy a great prince, which was the compelling the 
Flemmings by force of arms to ſubmit themſelves to 
their prince. Their. revolt againſt Lewis their earl 
was occaſioned by the levies of money which he ex- 
acted of them, to pay the ſum due to the king. 
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They took up arms, killed the perſons, appointed 
to receive the taxes, and obliged Lewis their earl to 
fly into Fance. The king marched againſt the rebels, 
and entered lader at the head of a powerful army. 
Being encamped before Caſſel, the Flemmings march- 
ed towards him, bearing in their camp a cock made 


of linen, fixed on the top of a pike, under which was 


written the following verſe, 


Quand le cog chantera, | 
Te roi trouve Caſſal prendra. 


— 2 the cock ſhall fing, | 
Caſſel all be taken by the chance king. 


They called Ph lin thus in detiſion, intimating that 
ke was a king by chance, and not by right. But their 
inſolence was puniſhed by their defeat, which happe- 
ned a few days after. One day, obſerving a great 
negligence in the king's camp, they attacked it on a 
ſudden, entered it, and penetrated even to the royal 
tent, which. the few perſons there defended with fuch 
valour, as gave the reſt of the troops time to take 
their arms and charge the Flemmings, who were intirely 
cut to pieces; there ſcarce eſcaping three or four hun- 
dred of their whole army, of which 99, ooo were 
left dead upon the ſpot. This defeat threw all Flanders 


in ſuch confuſion, that the 'moſt mutinous cities im- 


mediately ſubmitted to their earl. | 

The king contented himſelf with hanging ſome of 
the moſt-culpable ; but at taking leave of the earl he 
told him, To take care leſt tos much indulgence did not 
oblige him to have recourſe a ſecond time to his aſſiſtance. 
The earl, following this advice, puniſhed all who had 
appeared in arms with the utmoſt ſeverity, and put 

about ten thouſand to death, in the year 1323. 
Our modern hiſtorians ſay, at his return from Han- 
ders he entered the church of Notre Dame at Paris 
on horſeback, compleatly armed, and offered his 
horſe and armour to the holy virgin, in acknowledg- 
ment. of the protection he had received from her. 
| They 


ged t. 
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They aſſure us alſo, that the equeſtrian ſtatue upon 
one of the pillars of that church, was placed there by 
him at that time. | | 3 

Edward III king of England had not yet paid ho- 
mage, nor taken the oath of fidelity to Philip of Va- 
lois, ſince he came to the crown; which he was obli- 
ged to do in quality of duke of Gaienne: the king 
therefore ſummoned him to come and diſcharge this 
duty. Edward deliberated for ſome. time whether he 
ſhould comply or not ; and having at laſt reſolved to 
obey, he came to Amiens, where the king met him, 
and received his homage in preſence of the kings of 
Bohemia, Navarre, and Majorca, in the year 1329. 

Edward, after he had rendered the king homage 
for his poſſeſſions in Fance, demanded juſtice from the 
parliament, concerning thoſe territories which the king 
had kept from him ever ſince the laſt war in Guienne, 
carried on by Charles of Valois, under the reign of 
Charles the Fair. | | 
 Eqxard, being of a high ſpirit, was impatient of 
paying homage to a king who kept from him part of 
the dutchy for which he paid that homage. He there- 
fore reſolved to declare war againſt him; but his pru- 
dence made him. dikemble his deſign, till a more fa- 
vourable -opportunity ; and in the mean time he en- 
deavoured to draw the Flemmings into his intereſt, in 
which he ſucceeded. 

James of Artevelle, a man of mean birth, was ſo 
popular in all the towns of Flanders, that he was able 
to do any thing with them, Exzward found means to 
gain him in his intereſts ; after which Artewelle raiſed 
forces, put himſelf at their head, and declared for the 
king of England againit France. | 

The earl of Flanders haſtened to Ghent to quell this 
diſorder. The people of Ghent ſeized him; and it 
was with the greateſt difficulty he eſcaped out of their 
hands to fly to the king, in the year 1336. | 

Robert of Artois was grandſon of the earl of Artois, 
who was killed in the battle of Courtray againſt the 
Flemmings, under the reign of Philip the Fair; and 

great» 
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88 of Robert earl of Artois, the brother of 
t. Lewis, 6 | 

After his grandfather's death, the earldom of 4-to;; 
belonged to him as lawful heir; for his father had died 
before his grandfather ; nevertheleſs the king gave it 
to his aunt Matilda, the earl's daughter, and wife to 
theduke of Burgundy. Robert's infancy at that time 
rendered him incapable of feeling the injury done him ; 
but under the reign of Philip of Valois, whoſe ſiſter 
he had married, he complained of it, demanded juſ- 


tice of the parliament, and pleaded his cauſe in their 


preſence, but loſt it. | 
After this he produced a falſe deed, by which his 
grandfather declared him his ſucceſſor to the earldom 
of Artois, The king being informed of the forgery, 
warned Robert not to make uſe of ſuch unlawful 
means, but rather give up his pretenſions: neverthe- 
leſs Robert inſiſted that the deed was good. Upon 
this it was examined by ſome ſkilful perſons, who de- 
clared it forged and counterfeit : and it was after- 
wards diſcovered to have been made by a lady who 
loved Robert ; which lady being convicted of it, was 
condemned to be burnt. 
The earl being as much incenſcd by the fate of this 
woman, as by the loſs of his cauſe, ſpoke of the 
king ia ſuch diſreſpectful terms, that he was cited to 
appear and be tried for it ; but inſtead of obeying, he 
fled into England, ſaying, that as he had placed the 
crown on Philip's head, he knew how to take it off 


again, in 1336. | 
The barony of Bourbon erefed inte a dutchy; 


The ſame year the king gave the earl of Clermont, 
baron of Bourbon, and prince of the blood, deſcended 
from Robert earl of Clermont, fourth ſon of St. Leauir, 
the title of duke of Bourbon. | : 

Eaavard III, having a great and ambitious ſoul, the 
earl of Artois eaſily perſuaded him that the kingdom 
of France was his right, and that he ought to take its 
title and arms, and endeavour to conquer it, On the 

other 
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other hand, James of Artewelle told him, that to ſolve 
the ſcruples of ſeveral Flemming, who could not re- 
ſolve to bear arms againſt the king their ſovereign, he 
only need take the title of king of France, after which 
ch would make no difficulty to ſerve him as ſuch. 
Edward being eaſily prevailed on by theſe reaſons, 
took the title of king of France, and the arms of that 
kingdom; after which he went into Germany, where 
he entered into alliance with the emperor Lewis of 
Bawaria, who made him his vicar in the empire, and 
gave him leave to raiſe troops in his dominions, | 

To underſtand what intereſt attached the emperor” 
thus to the king of Eng/and, it is neceſſary to take a 
view of the ſtate of affairs in the empire. 
The great progreſs which the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria made in Lay, drew upon him a fecond ex- 
communication from pope John XXII, who called to 
his aſſiſtance John of Luxembourg, king of Bohemia, 
a great conqueror, to whom he promiſed the empire 
| for his ſon Charles. 

| This king's arrival in aby was a great obſtacle to 
| the emperor's deſigns; who to be reveng'd on Jobn 
XXII, cauſed an anti-pope to be elected and crowned 
at Rome, who took the name of Nicholas V, and im- 
mediately-created twelve cardinals, in 1328. But his 
pontificate was not of leng duration ; for two years 
aſter the pope found means to have him ſeized at Rome, 
and brought to Avignon, where having reſigned the 
pontificate, he was afterwards ſhut up in priſon. Ann. 

1330. | 
In the mean time the king of Bohemia, being join- 
ed by the king of 4pulia, compelled the emperor to 
abandon Jraly, and retire into Germany. After his 
retreat the king of Bohemia came into France, to viſit 
4 the king; brought with him his daughter Bona, and 
gave her in marriage to the duke of Normandy, the 


TY VS VS. By Bo. 2 


king's eldeſt ſon. 
e It is uncertain whether he gave her to him then, or 
ſive or fix years after; but however, Philip of Vahis's 
0 alliance with the king of Bohemia, who was at vari- 


ance with the emperor, occaſioned the alliance be- 
r - tween 
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tween the emperor and the king of England. Ed- 
ward being ſtrengthened by this alliance, which did 
not laſt long, (for the emperor ſoon preferred the 
| King's friendſhip to that of the Engii) and being per- 
ſuaded by Robert of Artois and James Artewelle, de- 
clared war againſt the king. 

Theſe declarations were made with great ceremony, 
The prince who declared war againit another, ſent 
him the declaration figned and ſealed with his own 
hand and ſeal. It was uſually carried by a man of 
quality, though, ſometimes by an herald : but if the 
prince was to be treated with contempt, the declara- 
tion of war was ſent by a valet, or other inferior per- 
ſon. The king of England ſent his to the king by 
the biſhop of Lincoln. This was called defying a 
prince or kingdom. 

Pope John XXII, who was at this time in the inte. 
reſts of France, excommunicated the Flemmings im- 


mediately after they had declar'd for the king of Eng- 


land ; but that did not diſengage them from his intereſts. 
Edward, at the head of an army, compoſed of Eng- 
liſh, Flemmings, and Germans, advanced as far as &.. 
Quintin; from whence he ſent a herald to the king to 
offer him battle, and fix the day for the combat. 
Philip named the day, and advanced within fight of 
his enemies, The appointed day being come, his 
ape officers repreſented to him, that it was high- 

y improper to hazard a battle, becauſe if he loſt it, 
he .endangered the loſs of his kingdom ; and if he 
gained it, he would gain nothing of the enemy, . who 
would ſoon be compell'd to retire by a want of all ne- 
ceſlaries. 

The king took this counſel, and was content to re- 
main incamped within ſight of his enemies, who not 
daring to attack him in his camp, and not being able 
to ſtay where they were, for want of proviſions, pri- 
vately decamped in the night, for fear of being pur- 
ſued and attacked in their retreat. Edward ſoon after 


returned into England, not having done any thing 
The 


memorable. 
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The king, to prevent the Engl; from returning 
into France, equipped a fleet, by which he was very 
ill ſerved; the perſons to whom he gave commiſſion 
to raiſe men to man the ſhips, inſtead of chuſing gen- 
tlemen for officers, and for ſoldiers men capable of 
good ſervice, filled them with peaſants and others 
who had never borne arms, and put the king's money 
in their own pockets; which they could not have done, 
had they raiſed good troops, becauſe they would have 
coſt them more. 

Edward having ſailed from England the beginning 
of ſummer with Robert of Artois, a very brave com- 
mander, attacked the king's fleet near-S/uce, defeated 
it, took or ſunk almoſt all the ſhips, and killed or 
made priſoners 20,000 French, The king of England 
was wounded, and loſt near 10,000 men.; fo great 
was the ſlaughter on both fides, the French fighting 
in deſpair, and like men who wanted nothing but ex- 
perience to conquer their enemies, Ann. 1340. 
Fortune favouring the king of England, he cauſ- 
ſeveral ſmall towns to be beſieged in Picardy by his 
lieutenants ; and he beſieged Tournay in Flanders him- 
ſelf, which vigorouſly defended itſelf. + 

In the mean time the king having aſſembled his 
troops, marched againſt the Exgliſß to make them 
raiſe the ſiege. There was great appearance of a 
battle between the two armies ; but 2 of Valais, 
counteſs of Hainault, the king's filter and mother - in 
law to the king of England, negotiated ſo happily 
between the two kings, that ſhe brought them to agree 
to a truce for one year; by which it was agreed the 
Engliſh ſhould raiſe the ſiege of Tournay. The prin- 
cipal reaſon which induced the king of England to 
agree to this truce, was, the progreſs which David 
king of Scotland made againſt the Engl;/b. This 
young prince having been 3 of part of his do- 


_ minions by Edzvard, and not thinking himſelf ſafe in 


the other part, had fled to Philip of Valois in France, 
who had ſent him back into his kingdom with troops, 
2 aſſiſtance he had reconquered what he had 
A | 
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I be laſt place he had retaken was Edinburgh, from 
Whence he drove the Eng/; during the fiege of Tour- 
nay. Theſe ſucceſſes obliged Edward to return into 
England, and leave France for ſome time in repoſe, 
in 1341. Guaguin obſerves, that among the princi- 
pal officers which the king employed in the moſt im- 
portant enterprizes during this war, were the earl of 
Foix, conſtable, and one of the two marſhals of France; 
which laſt dignity had been long borne by one alone. 
John duke of Bretagne having no children, marri- 
ed his niece Jane to Charles earl of Blois, Philip of 
Valois's fiſter's fon; and by the marriage contract 
gave him the dutchy of Bretagne, reſerving, never- 
theleſs, the enjoyment of it to himſelf during life, It 
is remarkable that the father of this duke Jobn never 
bore any other than the title of earl. 3 
This John was the firſt who bore and left to his 
ſucceſſors the title of duke. Joinville ſpeaking of his 
father, ſays, The late earl of Bretagne, father of the 
preſent duke. 3 
After the duke's death, his brother John earl of 
Montfort, greending the dutchy belonged to him, 
got himſelf acknowledged duke of Bretagne by the 
nobility of the country, and ſeized upon all the ſtron 
places. As he foreſaw Philip would maintain the ear 
of Blots, he entered into alliance with the king of Eng- 
land, and to gain his protection, paid him homage for 
the dutchy of Bretagne. The earl of Blois demanded 
Juſtice of the king, who ſummoned the earl of Mont- 
Fort to appear before the parliament, which he had 
rendered continual and perpetual, though under the 
four preceding kings it had been aſſembled but twice 
a year. | g 
The earl repaired to Paris; but left it privately 
before ſentence had paſſed, plainly perceiving it would 
go againſt him, and returned into Bretagne, reſolving 
to defend himſelf there by force of arms. The par- 
liament in effect adjudged that dutchy to the earl of 
Blois; and declared the earl of Montfort for ever de- 
| ine of all right of ſucceſſion to it, for having paid 
homage for it to the Eng/i/, when nevertheleſs har 
Cura 
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turally depended on, and was held from the crown of 


France. 

To conquer the dutchy of Bretagne, the king gave 

his nephew the earl of Blois a very conſiderable army, 
commanded by his ſon the duke of Normandy, who 
was accompanied in the expedition by the greateſt 
lords of the kingdom. They began by the ſiege of 
Nantz. The earl of Montfort detended himſelf in it 
like a brave and experienced general; but one of the 
gates of the city having been treacherouſly delivered 
to the enemy, he was taken and ſent to the king, who 
impriſoned him in the court of the Lonvre, where he 
ſoon after died. 
The counteſs of Montfort, his widow, being a 
woman of great courage, was not daunted by this 
misfortune. She knew ſo well how to manage the 
Bretons, that ſhe kept them faithful to her and her 
fon, whom they acknowledged for their duke. She 
alſo engaged the king of Eng/and in her intereſts, and 
demanded his daughter in marriage for her ſon. 

The year following the duke of Normandy took the 
city of Rennes; after which he beſieged the counteſs 
of Montfort in a ſtrong fortreſs named Honnebont. 
This generous woman defended herſelf with incredible 
valour, frequently making ſallies upon the enemy her- 
ſelf, till the English, commanded by Gautier de Mamy, 
8 come to her aſſiſtance, defeated Lewis of Spain, 
the duke of Normandy's lieutenant general, killed him 
ſix thouſand men, and obliged that prince to raiſe the 


ſiege. 

The war in Bretagne between the French and Engliþ 
continued for ſome years with great heat and ob- 
ſtinacy. 

The earl of A, tois, author of the war, commanded 
the Eng liſb there; and being a prince of great courage 
and conduct, he in a ſhort time retook all the places 
which had been taken by the French. Theſe laſt hav- 
ing beſieged Vannes, the earl of Artois threw himſelf 
in there; but could not prevent its being taken by aſ- 
ſault, It was with Dy he eſcaped out ” 

2 t 
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the hands of his enemies, having received ſeveral 
wounds, of which he ſoon after died. 

The king of England determined to go into Bre- 
tagne; but firſt reſolved to inftitute the order of knight- 
hood of St. George, commonly called the order of the 
blue garter, becauſe the enſtgn of it is a ribbon of thas 
colour which the knights wear: for the motto .of it 
he took, Hon: ſoit gui mal y penſe. The origin.of this 
device, as well as of the garter, was this: king Ed- 
award deſigning to inſtitute the order of knights of St. 
George, and having publiſhed this deſign, it happened 
in a ball, that the counteſs of Sa/;Bury, whom he lo- 
ved, droped her garter, which he very eagerly took 
up, and preſented to her. Some of the perſons then 

reſent laughed at this: but the king with a ſevere 
ook ſaid, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe ; Evil be to them 
ewho evil think of it; intimating by theſe words, that 
they were in the wrong toimagine there was any thing 
criminal in his love for the counteſs: and he added at 
the ſame time, that he would render this garter ſo il- 
luftrious, that the greateſt lords of his kingdom ſhould 

look upon it as honourable to wear it “. p. 
| ter 


* Mr. Ve, in his poem on the inſtitution of this order, 
gives the following account of. it: Edward being engaged in 
„ a war with France, for the obtaining that crown, in order to 
«« draw into England great multitudes of foreigners, with whom 
tc he might negotiate either for their perſonal ſervice, or aids 
cc of troops to aſſiſt him in that undertaking, ordered, during 
« the truce that then ſubſiſted between the two crowns, publi- 
c cation to be made of a great tournament to be held at Wind. 
& for; an expedient, ſays Rapin, which could not fail of ſuc- 
© ceſs, becauſe it was intirely agreeable to the taſte of that age. 
& Accordingly many perſons of diſtinction came over, to all 
«< of whom he gaye an honourable receptien, careſſing them in 
© ſuch a manner that they could never ſufficiently admire his 
cc politeneſs, magnificence, and liberality. To render theſe 
«© entertainments the more ſolemn, and to free himſelf alſo from 
ce the ceremonies, to which the difference of rank and condition 
«© would have ſubjected him, he cauſed a circular hall of boards 
ce to be run up at Windſor, goo feet in diameter. There it was 
ce that he feaſted all the nights at one table, which was called 
e the Round Table, in memory of the great Arthur, who, as it is 


« pretended, inſtituted. an order of kvighthood by that _ 
« Nex 
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After this he went into Bretagne, and at once laid 
ſiege to Nantz, Rennes, and Vannes; but the duke of 
Nor mandy arriving with very powerful aſſiſtance from 
France, obliged him to raiſe theſe three ſieges. Ed- 
zward would fain have come to a battle with him, but 
the duke induftriouſly avoided it, and contented him- 
ſelf with preventing him from making any progreſs, 
or getting any proviſions. | 
At laſt the pope's legates concluded a truce for three 
years. During this time Edward uſed all his efforts 
to get himſelf declared earl of Flanders; but the Flem- 
mings, though rebels to their earl, ſhewed ſo much 


indignation at this propoſition, when after many ne- 


gotiations it was openly made to them, that they de- 
clared Artewelle, by whom. it was made, a traitor to 
his country, and put him. to death at Ghent, in the 
* 1.34 5- | 
Godfrey 


c Next year he cauſeda more olid building to be erefed, that he 
* might continue yearly the ſame diverſions, During that time 
« he treated with theſe ſeveral lords about the aids, whetewith 
each could furniſh him in proportion to his forces. His rival 
« king Philip could not ſee without jealouſly, Spaniarc, TLali- 
* ans, Germans, Flemming, and Frenchmen themſelves, flock. 
*© to Eng/an1to affiſt at theſe tournaments. He ſuſpected fome 
** hidden deſign in theſe enter ainments; and to break Edwards 
«© meaſures, cauſed Yhe like to be publiſhed in his dominions; 
*© which meeting with ſucceſs; proved a countermine to E4- 
„% ward's main defign, ſo that he did not long continue to keep 
up his Round Table,. From thence, boweve:,. it is cenerall 
©* agreed, he took the firſt hint of inſtituting the Order af tbe 
Carter. But as his porpo'e in erecting this order was very 
& different from that which had induced him to revive Arthur's: 
*© Round Table, as he had in this no private views, no ambitious 
* ſcheme of engaging ſuch as-ſhould be admitted into this frater -- 
«© nity, to aſſiſt him in his wars, he thought proper, in order to 
© obviate the like jealouſies and ſufpicions as had alarmed king 
*© Philip, to ſignify by his motto, the purity cf his intentions, 
and to retort ſhame upon all thoſe who ſhould put any malig- 
*© nant conſtruction upon his deſign in inſtituting this order. 
This therefore I take to be the true meaning an import of 
the famous. motto. Hen g01T QU1 MAL Y PENSE.- 
* The not underſtanding the purport of which, gave riſe in all 


«© probability to that vulgar ſtory of the counteſs of Saliſour ys 


* garter, rejected by all the wad 
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Godfrey of Harcourt, one of the greateſt lords in 
Normandy, having incurred the king's diſpleaſure, and 
having been baniſhed out of France, (hiſtorians do not 
ſay why) went over to the king of England, whom he 
perſuaded to break the truce and enter Normandy, pro- 
miſing to ſerve under him as a guide. Edward, ra- 
viſhed with the offers of Harcourt, made him marſhal 
of his army, and went over.into Normandy with nu- 
merous forces. He marched directly to beſiege the 
city of Caen. The inhabitants, thinking themſelves 
ſtrong enough to give him battle, came out to meet 
him, contrary to the commands of the count D' Eu, 
conſtable of France : they were defeated, and purſued 
fo cloſe that the Exgliſb entered the city with them, 
and ſo became maſters of it. Count D*Eu was taken 
priſoner in it, in the year 1346. After the taking of 
this city, the Engl; no longer finding any reſiſtance, . 
over-run and ravaged all Normandy and Picardy, and 


© advanced even to the gates of Paris, putting every 


thing to fire and {word in their march. 

In the mean time the king aſſembled an army at St. 
Dennis, at the head of which he at laſt marched againſt 
the enemy. The Englih, not finding themſelves 
ſtrong enough to give battle, retired with great pre- 
cipitation. The king purſued them as far as Creſſey 
upon the confines of Picardy. Edvard, being aſhamed 
of ſo long a retreat, halted there, and reſolved to give 
battle if attacked. | | 

The king arriving at Creſey a little before noon, 
and being within ſight of his enemies, who waited for 
him ranged in order of battle, he attacked them; and 


began the onſet with 15,000 Genocſe archers, who be- 


ing ſeized with a panic upon the firſt approaches of 
the Eng liſb, retired upon the French infantry. The 
king being enraged. at their cowardice, ordered them 
to be cut in pieces by the cavalry. The Engliſb taking 
advantage of this diſorder, immediately charged the 
French troops, whom they put in confuſion, and de- 

feated them in a few hours. 
The king, who fought with incredible valour, re- 
fuſed to retreat, though not more than ſixty perſons 
8 were 
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were left about his perſon; but the earl of Harcourt 
having ſeized his horſe by the bridle, by force led 
him out of the battle, and obliged him to ſave him- 
ſelf by flight: About 40,000 men were killed on the 
fide of the French, among whom were ſeveral princes; 
particularly the earl of 4lencon the king's brother, the 
duke of Loyrain, the earl of Flanders, and John of 
Luxembourg king of Bohemia, who was preſent in this 
_ with the troops he had brought for the king's- 
ervice. 1 | 

This prince; after the great exploits he had per- 
formed in al againſt the emperor, came into France 
2 cured of a diſorder he had in one of his eyes; 

brought ſome troops with him for the ſervice of 
the king. A Jerwiſb phyſician of Montpelier, who un- 
dertook to cure him, by his remedies rendered him 
blind of both eyes. Vet the king, though blind, re- 
ſolved to be preſent in the battle of Creſey: he was 
conducted into the hotteſt parts of it by two grooms, 
who led his horſe by the bridle: and he was killed 
with them, after having lain great numbers of the 
enemies. His body was brought to Luxembourg, 
where it is ſtill preſerved almoſt intire. 

When every thing was in diſorder among the 
French, a battalion compoſed of French and Germans, 
which had preſerved themſelves intire, charged a ſmall 
corps commanded by the prince of Wales, the king of 
England's ſon, put it in diſorder, and ſurrounded the 
prince. King Edward was ſoon told, that if he did 
not ſend his ſon immediate aſſiſtance he would be in 
danger of being taken or killed. The king aſked 
whether his ſon was ſo wounded he could not fight? 
and being anſwered that he was not wounded at all; 
Let him fight then, ſaid he, without expecting any aſ- 
fiance but from his own walour ; and let him conquer or 
die. l 
This reply ſo animated the prince of Valet and his 
men, that they at laſt defeated the battalion, which 
before had almoſt defeated them, + | 
_ Godfrey of Harcourt was ſo touched at having 
brought ſuch a great misfortune upon France, that he 
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came and threw himſelf at the king's feet with a cord, 
about his neck, confefling he had merited the moſt 
cruel and ſhameful death. The king received him 
with great clemency, took the cord from his neck 
himſelf, and pardoned him. 

After the battle of Cręſſey, the king of England ſent 
the earl of E/ey, one of his lieutenant-generals, into 
Poitou, where he was ſo ſucceſsful, as in a ſhort time 
to take the city of Poitiers, and make himſelf maſter 
of the whole province. x 

In the mean time Edward laid fiege to Calais, and 
finding at firſt more reſiſtance than he expected, to 
ihew that he was reſolved not to retire without takin 
the place, and that the length of time. ſhould not dif” 
courage him, he cauſed houſes inſtead of tents and 
huts to. be built in his camp, which looked like a city, 


in which both officers and. ſoldiers were very commo- 


diouſly lodged. | 

John de Vienna the governor, to fave proviſions, 
ordered all uſeleſs perſons out of the city, to the num- 
ber of about 1700, men, women, and children, King. 
Edward, taking compaſſion of theſe miſerable people, 
gave them money and proviſions, with leave to go 
wherever they would. 


The taking of the city of Calais in 1347. 


The fiege laſted eleven months, when the garriſon 
being intirely deſtitute of proviſions, the governor re- 
ſolved to ſurrender the city upon articles ; but the 
king of England was ſo provoked at the long reſiſt- 
ance they had made, that they were not able to ob- 


- tain their lives and liberties, but on condition they 


ſhould deliver up to him ſix of the moſt conſiderable 
burghers for him to put to death : but when he was 


* Juſt going to order them to be beheaded, the queen of 


Ene land ed and obtained their lives. This was 
in the year 1347. Edward ordered all the inhabitants 
of the city of Calais to depart out of it, and repeopled 
it with Eng lit. | 
8 Whilt 
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Whilſt king Edward was before Calais, the king 1 
of Scotland entered England with 50, ooo men, and | 
took ſome of his towns. | 

The queen of England immediately aſſembled ſuch 
of the nobility and forces as ſhe could, and marched 
herſelf againſt the Scors with a ſmall army, of which 
the chiefs were the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, and the biſhops of Durham and Lincoln. She 
gave them battle near Newcaſtle upon Tyne, defeated 
them, and took their king priſoner. After this glo- 
rious action, ſhe croſſed the ſea, and came to the king 
her huſband before Calais, where ſhe ſaved the lives 
of thoſe whom Edward was juſt going to put to death. 

The cardinal of Bo/ogne, the pope's legate, not be- 
ing able to conclude. a peace between the kings of 
France and England, made them agree to a truce for 
two years. ? 

Godfrey del Charney governor of St. Omer, without 
the king's knowledge undertook to ſurprize and take 
the city of Calais, notwithſtanding the truce ; hoping, 
that if he ſucceeded, the king would approve his be- 
haviour. He corrupted Aimery of Pavia, a Lombard, 
who was the governor, and prevailed on him to deli- 
ver it up for the ſum of 205 00 crowns. The king 
of England was informed of the treachery, and par- 
doned Aimery, on condition he ſhould betray the 
French. The day being come when he was to deliver 
up the city, Fdward came to Calais with ſome troops, 
and placed himſelf near it in expectation of the French. 
Gadfrey del Charny and the Segnior de Montmorency 
came in the night with 1200 men. When they were 
advanced to the gate, Edward charged their rear: 
they defended themſelves with great bravery ; the en- 
gagement was very obſtinate ; and Edzward fought as 
a common ſoldier in the thickeſt of them. A French 
— named Fuſtace de Ribaumont engaged with 

im without knowing it, and brought him twice upon 
his knees by two blows of his ſword; but perceiving 
at laſt that it was the king, and obſerving himſelf ſur- 
rounded on all fides, he ſurrendered his {word to him, 


and made himſelf his priſoner, The French were all 
O 5 e — 
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either taken or killed. Edward highly extolled the 
valour of Ribaumont, preſented him with a chaplet or 
ſtring of pearls, and gave him his liberty without 


ranſom. 
The donation of Dauphine in 1349. 


Hubert earl or Dauphin of Viennois, having no chil- 
dren, gave the province-of Dauphine to the king of 
France, upon condition that the firſt born ſon of 
France ſhould eſpouſe Fane of Bourbon, whom he had 
ſought in marriage ; and that the preſumptive heir to 
the crown ſhould bear the title of Dauphin for ever. 

This province which we call Dauphine, was called 
the earldom of Viennois, from its capital city Vienne. 
The origin of the name of Dauphin is not certain: the 


molt probable account of it is, that an earl of Vienne, 


whoſe name was Dauphin, having only two daughters, 
at their marriage gave the earldom of Viennois to one, 
and that of Auvergne to the other. The two daugh- 
ters, to ſhew their gratitude and reſpect for him, took 
his name, and were called, the one Dauphin of Vien- 
nois, and the other Dauphin of Auvergne. Ever ſince 
that time the earls of Viennois and Auvergne have been 
always called Dauphins; and in proceſs of time the 
earldom of Viennois was called Dauphine ; though the 
exact time when this happened is not known, nor 
who was the firſt that bore the title of Dauphin of 
Viennois. 

We learn from the hiſtory of Joinville, ſeneſchal 

of Champagne, that this title was in uſe in the days of 

St. Lervit; for this hiſtorian, who lived under the 
reign of that king, ſays, he went to ſee the Dauphi- 
nei of Viennois his niece ; and the celebrated du Cange, 
author of the differtations upon this fubject, ſays, this 
Dauphineſs was Beatrix of Savoy, and wife to Guigues, 
the fifth Dauphin of Viennois. 

The ſame year, 1349, died Philip of Valis., At 
the beginning of his reign he was called the Fortunate, 
as much from the unexpected good fortune, by which 
he had come to the crown, as from the good m_—_ 
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he had in all his enterprizes; but fortune was not ſo 
favourable to him in the courſe of his reign. As the 
wars he had to maintain with the Ezgliſb brought him 
into great want of money, he invented a new means 
to get it, without any additional taxes upon his ſub- 
jects; which was, to buy up all the ſalt made within 
his dominions, and ſell it again at ſuch price as he 
pleaſed ; from whence the king of England in deriſion 
called him the ſalt merchant. Ever ſince that time our 
kings have been maſters of the ſalt, and it is ſold in 
their name throughout the kingdom, excepting a few 
places which have redeemed themſelves from the im- 

en | Sos 
ö Pope John XXII being dead, Bennet VIII, Who 
ſucceeded him, renewed the excommunication againſt 
the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and declared himſelf 
vicar of the empire, which he ſaid was vacant. The 
electors and other princes of the empire, by their am 
baſſadors defired him to abſolve the emperor; and up- 
on his refuſal, they aſſembled at Mayence, where they 
publiſhed ſeveral declarations, among others, that the - 
emperor held the empire only from God, and had no 
occaſion for the pope's confirmation nor approbation 
to be lawful emperor ; that his coronation was a cere- 
mony which might be performed by whomever he 
pleaſed ; that he might even diſpenſe with it as unne- 
ceſſary ; that during a vacancy in the empire the pope 
had no pretence to authority over it; but that the go- 
vernment of it belonged to the elector Palatine on one 
fide, and that of Saxony on the other; and that any 
aſſembly of biſhops whatſoever, was ſuperior to the 

pe: in the year 13.38, or 1339, 

Clement VI, ſucceſſor to Bennet VIII, being ſolici- 
ted by Philip of Valois to abſolve the emperor, he of- 
fered to do it, on condition this emperor by an edict 
ſhould declare that the empire could not be held by 
any prince but as a beneſice belonging to the holy ſee: 
befides which he ſhould acknowledge himſelf an he- 
retic, diveſt himſelf of the empire and all other prince- 
ly dignities, and with' his children ſhould come and 
caſt himſelf at the pope's feet. The princes of the 

empire 
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empire received theſe propoſals with . 
declared they were injurious to the majeſty of the em- 
pire, and contrary to the chriſtian ſimplicity, which 
the pope ought to profeſs. And they ſent deputies to 
Avignon to reprimand him on this account, in the 
year 1343. Et legati miſſi gui bæc pontiſici improbrent. 
Gonft. Imp. Calviſius. | 

The ſame year the king of Ca/i/e took a town in 


Spain from the Moors named Algizira, which, ac- 


cording to Mariana the Spaniſb hiſtorian, defended it- 
ſelf with cannon ; and this, ſays he, was the firſt time 
this machine had been uſed in Spain: Ob/eff primum 
globos ferreos tormentarios pulvere actos ex urbs ejece- 
runt, If this is true, Bertholdus the German monk, 
who is ſaid to be the inventor. of gunpowder, muſt 
have lived before the time mentioned by hiſtorians. 
The conditions which Clement VI had propoſed to 
the emperor, having been rejected, the pope excom- 
municated him once more, and ordered the electors to 
chuſe another. Had theſe princes had no other mo- 
tives than the pope's orders, they were ready enough 
to deſpiſe them; — the king of Bohemia, whom the 
pe had promiſed to favour the election of his ſon, 
ained thoſe of Cologne, Treves, and Saxany; and join- 
ng his own ſuffrage to theirs, with them elected his 
fon 5 harles of Luxembourg for emperor, in the year 
1346. 
3 upon this occaſion ſhewed * modera- 
tion: he only took the title of king of the Romans, 
and refuſed to concern himſelf in the government of 
the empire ſo long as the emperor Lewis lived; 
which was not long, for he died the year following, 
1347, by a fall from his horſe in purſuit of a bear, 
After his death, the ſtates, that is, all the princes 
and members of the empire, aſſembled at Frankfort, 
and declared the election of Charles null, becauſe it 
| Had been made during the life-time of a lawful em- 
peror, and by order of the pope, who had no autho- 
rity in the election of emperors: after this they elect- 
ed Zdward king of England, who having enough 2 
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do to carry on his war with France, thanked them, 
but refuſed to accept the dignity. 

The year following the ſtates aſſembled again and 
elected the landgrave of Thuringia, who alſo refuſed 
the dignity. Upon his refuſal, they elected Gontier 
earl of Schwarſbourg, a famous commander. For 
ſome months he bore the title of emperor ; but at laſt, 
becoming king of Bohemia, by the death of his fa- 
ther, ſlain in the battle of Cre/y, he ceded the empire 
to Charles, who without waiting for a new election, 
was univerſally acknowledged emperor by- all the 
princes and ſtates of Germany. He erected the duke-. 
dom of Auſtria into an archdukedom in favour of 
Rodolph of Auſtria, in the year 1365. 


7 0 H N. 
The Firſt of that name. 


FTER Philip's death, his eldeſt ſon John ſuc- 
A ceeded him, and was crowned at Rheims, This 
prince had you qualities; but was more unſucceſsful] ' 
againſt the Eng/;4 than the king his father. He gave 
the dutchy of Normandy to his ſon Charles, who was 
the firſt that bore the title of Dauphin. He began his 
reign by puniſhing count D* Eu, conſtable of France, 
who was convicted of holding a ſecret correſpondence 
with the Eng/ib. He ordered him to be beheaded in 

riſon, and gave his place to Char/es of Spain, who 
ept it not long ; for the king of Nawarre cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated ſoon after, 4 ſome particular quar- 
rel that happened between them. 
Charles king of Nawarre, a prince of the blood, 
had great poſſeſſions in Normandy. The truce be- 
tween France and England having been broken by the 
taking of Calais, the war began afreſh between the 
two crowns. Edward prince of Hales, the king of 
England's ſon, ravaged Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and 
— .. © 
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Berry, without meeting with any refiſtance, becauſe 
the factions of the king of Nawarre broke all the 
king's meaſures, and long hindered him from getting 
the neceſſary troops and money to carry on the war. 
Bat the king having at laſt raiſed an army of 80,000 
men, he marched againſt the enemy, who had but 
8000, and ſurrounded them in a narrow place near 
the city of Poitiers, where he could compel them 
without fighting, either to ſurrender: or periſh with 
hunger. | | | - 

The prince of Wales was intrenched among the 
vines and hedges, which rendered. his fituation very 
advantageous in caſe of an attack, but it was impoſh- 
ble for him to get out; all the avenues being occupied 
by the ___ troops, whom he could not undertake 
to force. In this extremity he ſued to the king for 
peace, by cardinal Perigort the pope's legate: he of- 
fered to retire out of the kingdom, to give up all his 
conqueſts in France, and not to make war again for 
ſeven years. 3 5 

The ſtrong deſire which the king had to give battle 
made him reject theſe offers: he inſiſted that the 


prince of Wales and all his men ſhould ſarrender at 


diſcretion: he could even have reduced them to this 
neceſſity had he been contented to have kept them be. 
ſieged; for they had no proviſions, and could receive 
no ſuccour or aſſiſtance. But upon their refuſing to 
ſurrender, he attacked them, and with ſuch ill ſuc - 
ceſs, that the Engliſb archers, who were covered by 
the hedges, having ſpread a panic among the firſt bat- 
talion that attacked them, thoſe who were to have ſup- 
ported them took it alſo, The Engliſb cavalry upon 
this ſallying out of their intrenchments, and having 
charged the king's troops in their diſorder, they by 
that means defeated the whole army. The king be- 
ing in the thickeſt of the battle, was preſently ſur- 
rounded, and the moſt conſiderable of his attendants 
ſlain ; particularly the duke of Bourbon, the conſtable 
of France, and the biſhop of Chalons in Champagne. 
The Engliſb knowing the king, were every one eager 
to have the glory of taking him ; bat he fought with 
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4 valour and obſtinacy that made them deſpair of 
taking him alive: all cried out to him to ſurrender, 
rather than be flain ; but he ſtill defended himſelf, 
ſaying, he would ſurrender to none but the prince of 
Wales. His bravery was ſeconded by that of his ſe- 
cond ſon Philip duke of Arjou, who conſtantly fought 
by his fide. A French gentleman named Dennis de 
Marbeck, who ſerved in the Engliſb army, having 
been baniſhed out of France for killing a man, made 
himſelf known to him, and aſſured him if he would 
ſurrender, he would bring him to the prince of Wales. 
The king threw him his glove, as a mark that he ſur- 
rendered to him. The Eng/1/b that were preſent im- 
mediately ſeized upon his perſon; and as every one 
endeayoured-to become maſter of it, affirming it was 
he who had taken him, they quarrelled and went to 
blows about it, and in this diſpute the king was in 
eat danger of his life : but the earl of Warwick ar- 
rived very ſeaſonably to take him out of their hands: 
he was immediately brought to the prince of Wales, 
who received him with all the reſpect due to his rank. 
A few days after he ſent him over into England. 
This battle was fought the nineteenth of September 


1356. N 
"The taking of the king threw all France into a ge- 
neral conſternation. The king of Navarre having 
eſcaped out of priſon, filled the kingdom with factions 
— rebellions againſt the Dauphin, who was regent 
of it. 
The moſt inſolent were the Pariſſant, whoſe af - 
fections had been gained by the king of Nawarre. 
They pretended to give laws to the Dauphin, and ac- 
tually compell'd him to grant the king of Nawarre 
whatever he defired, in reparation for the injury of 
his impriſonment, Their chief was Stephen Martel, 
mayor of Paris; a man of a ſeditious ſpirit, who had 
the inſolence to cauſe three of the Daupbin's principal 
officers to be killed in his own chamber, and ſo near 
his perſon, that their blood ſpurted upon his cloaths ; 
and only becauſe theſe officers were ſaid to have pre- 
vented the Dauphin from granting the king of — 
19 
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his demands, The Dauphin upon this expreſſing ſome 
fear leſt they ſhould do the ſame by him, the mayor of 
Paris gave him a blue and red cap, to preſerve him 
from the violence of the people. 

This cap was a ſort of livery or mark which the 
rebel Pariſians, united and leagued againſt the Dau- 
Fhin, had taken to diſtinguiſh A and know 
each other by: whoever appeared in the ſtreets with- 
out this cap, was in danger ef being murdered by the 

ple. At laſt the Dauphin, not thinking himſelf 
afe at Paris, ſecretly departed from it. After this 
the mayor of Paris carried his perfidy ſo far as to 
agree with the king of Nawarre to deliver him up the 
gates of St. Honorio and St. Anthony in the night. 

The king of Nawarre's intention was to enter Paris 
with the Exgliſb and Nawvarrian troops, put all the 


partizans of the Dauphin to the ſword, and plunder 


their houſes. 

This treacherous deſign having been diſcovered by 
John Maillard, an honeſt citizen of Paris, he imme- 
diately aſſembled ſome brave men of his acquaintance, 
and went directly to the gate of St. Anthony, found the 
mayor on the point of opening it to the Nawarrians, 
attacked him, and killed him with the ſtroke of an 
ax. The rebels being diſmayed at the death of their 


chief, the king's friends began to ſhew themſelves 


maſters of the city, and recalled the Dauphin. 

The province of Languedoc at this time expreſſed as 
much zeal and affection for the king's ſervice, as the 
Parifians had done againſt him. 'The ſtates or chiefs 
of the province, being aſſembled by the earl of Ar- 
magna, they forbad all public entertainments, prohi- 
bited the uſe of gold, filver, filk, and all other orna- 
ments of dreſs; raiſed 8000 men, which they ſent to 
the Dauphin, and maintained them at their own ex- 


ce. 
"yy few months after the taking of king John, the 
aſants of Picardy entered into a confederacy, which 
was called the Jacguerie. Its origin was this: the 
peaſants of a village in Beaswaiſis, being aſſembled 
upon a holiday, and diſcourſing upon the taking ; 
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the king, one among them ſaid, This misfortune had 
been occafioned by the nobility, who had ſhamefully aban- 
doned him, and fled inſtead of fighting ; that they had no 
courage but to abuſe the poor peaſants ; and that it would 
be a commendable action to make a general maſſacre of 
them, in order to free the country from their tyranny, 

Fhis propoſition being approved, they armed them- 
ſelves with what they could get, and began to diſ- 
charge their fury upon the lord of the place: they 
ſeized him, raviſh'd his wife and daughter before his 
face, and then killed them and him alſo, after which 
they plundered and burnt his houle. 

Having ſeized a. gentleman in the nei hbourhood, 
they ſpitted him, roaſted him, and compelled his wife 
to eat of his fleſh. Their number increaſed ſo faſt, as, 
in a few days to be near 40,000, For their chief 
they choſe a man named Jacgues (or James) Bonhomme, 
after whom they were in general called the Facquerie., 
The ravages, devaſtations, and horrid cruelties which 
they committed are inexpreſſible. 3 

As they knew the duke of Orleans, the To 2 bro- 
ther, was in the city of Meaux, with the dutcheſs his 
wife, ſeveral princeſſes, and three hundred ladies of 
quality, who had retired into it for ſafety; they. 
marched towards it with a deſign to put them all to 
the ſword. They forced the gates of the city, and 
attacked the market-place, in which the prince and 
the other gentlemen had intrenched themſelves ; and 
were juſt upon the point of forcing them, when the 
earl of Foix and Captal de Buch, who accidentally paſ- 
ſed by this city, in their return from Pruffie with 
about ſixty launces of Gaſcons, being informed of the 
duke of Orleans's diſtreſs, entered the city, attacked 
the peaſants, and after a ſlaughter of about 7000 in- 
tirely routed them. | | | 

The ſieur 4e Coucy having a few days after aſſem- 
bled the nobility of Picardy againſt theſe infatuated 
people, he, upon the day of the nativity of St. John 
the Baptiſt, killed 20,000 of them, purſued the reſt, 
and in a few days intirely exterminated them. wk? 

a | E 
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The truce which had been agreed upon for a few 
months between the two crowns, after the taking of 


the king, being expired, the war was recommenced 


on both ſides. Champagne and Burguniy were filled 


with Engliſs, who were in poſſeſſion of many ſtrong 
places therein. 


The biſhop of Troyes and n of Chalons having 


privately aſſembled 5000 men, they-ſo vigorouſly at- 
tacked, and ſo expeditiouſly took all theſe towns, one 
after another, that the Erg/i in theſe two provinces, . 


not having time to aſſiſt each other, were intirely cut. 


In pace, ſcarce a ſingle perſon eſcaping. 
The king, who was a priſoner at London, treated 
with the king of England concerning his liberty, but 


; = ſuch diſadvantageous terms, that the dauphin 


olutely rejected them. | Pan 

The king of England reſolving to carry on the war 
with greater vigour than ever, paſſed the ſea with all 
is forces, and proteſted he would not lay down his 
arms, till he had reduced Fance to à neceſſity of re- 
en ſach conditions of peace as he ſhould think fit 
to preſcribe. | Ape 

He diſtributed his troops into almoſt all the provin- 
ces, attacked ſeveral towns, among others the city of 
Rheims ; but did not take any: and the whole of this 
Expedition ended in ravaging the country, more par- 
ticularly about Paris, The ill ſucceſs of his enter- 
prize having diſpoſed him to hearken to more reaſon- 
able conditions of peace than thoſe he had before of- 
fered, it was concluded at the Bourg of Bretigny near 
Chartres; and from thence was called the peace of 
Bretigny, in 1360. 

The articles of the treaty were, that the king ſhould 
be ſet at liberty; that the king of England ſhould keep 


Poitou, Xaintonge, the territory of ' Aunies, Perigord, 


Limouſin, Angoumois, Querey, and Rouergue : that he 

ſhould reſign all his poſſeſſions in Anjou, Touraine, and 

Maine, and ſhould renounce the title of king of France. 

The king of Navarre, who had taken arms againſt 

the dauphin during the king's captivity, . and had ra- 
va 
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vaged Normandy and Picurdy, was included in this 
treat y. - | | 

I ” remarkable, that till the battle of Poitiers, the 
French language was uſed in England in all public 
acts: they pleaded in French; and the ſentences and 
decrees were pronounced in this language: but Ed- 
ward, after this victory, forbad the uſe of it; and- 
ordered the Engli to be uſed upon all occafions, that 
ſo all ſigns of the French dominion over the Engiih- 
might be effaced. | 

After the concluſion of the peace, ſeveral ſoldiers 
of different nations, who had been in the ſervice of 
the king of England. having been diſmiſſed, inſtead of 
quitting France or — © they aſſembled in Cham- 
pagne, elected themſelves officers, formed into a body 
of ſixteen thouſand men, and began to ravage and 
plunder the country, They called themſelves, The 44 
company of Tard venus, or Late-comers,. intimating,. _ Ray 
that they were arrived too late to plunder France, and 0 
therefore would not quit it ſo ſoon.” They committed 
moſt ſhocking cruelties wherever they came. | 

The king ſent againſt them James of Bourbon, a 

prince of the blood ; who having met them near. 
Lyons, gave them battle ; but he was defeated and 
wounded, and two'days after died of his wounds, as- 
did the prince his ſon. wo bt ag 

After this victory, the companies, under the com- 
mand' of a general who called himſelf zhe friend of” 
God, and enemy of all the world, marched towards 
Avignon, with a reſolution to force that city and plun- 
der it, ſeize upon the pope and cardinals, and ſet them 
at ranſom. | ö 

The marquis of Montferret happened luckily to be 
there to prevent their deſign. He had addreſs to gain 
the chiefs of theſe companies by giving them money, 
took them into his ſervice, ſent them into Lombardy, 
and employed them againſt the Milaneſe, with whom 
he was at war. 1 | 
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CHARLES V. 
Jurnamed the Sage or Wiſe. 


T was three years fince 70% had. left England, 
when he reſolved to return there again; The rea- 
ſon of his taking this reſolution is not certainly known. 
He pretended he was going to treat with the king of 
England, touching the flight of his fourth ſon the duke 


of Anjou, who having been given as an hoſtage to king 


Edward, for the execution of the treaty of Bretigny, 
had made his eſcape, and was returned into France, 
But the true cauſe of this voyage was believed to pro- 
ceed from the king's love for an Englib lady. What- 
ever it might be, he went into Eng/aud ; but died ſoon 
after his arrival at London, in 1346. 

A little before his death he had inveſted his ſon 
Philip duke of Anjou with the dutchy of Burgundy, 
which by the late duke's dying without children had 
reverted to the crown. But Philip did not take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it till the reign of his brother Charles V, to 
whom he ceded the dutchy of Anjou. King John had 
a particular love for this prince: for him he erected 
the earldom of Arjou into a dutchy, and at laſt. gave 
him that of Burgundy, as a recompence for having 
fought ſo valiantly by his fide in the battle of Poitiers. 
For his valour he was ſurnamed the Hardy. 

Aſter the death of king. 7ohn, his eldeſt ſon Charles 
was crowned at Rheims; and for his great prudence 
was ſurnamed he Sage. | 


This prince never made war in perſon;. but only by 

= brothers and lieutenants,. and was always ſucceſs- 
>. Hr? 

Being perfectly acquamted with the king of Na- 


Aarre's ill intentions, he thought it moſt adviſeable to 


begin with reducing him to reaſon. 


He ordered three of his lieutenants in Normandy, 


the earl of Auxerre, Leavis of Chalons, and Bertrand 
de Gueſclin, who. had each the command of a ſeparate 


body 
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body of troops there, to unite their forces, and make 
war upon the king of Navarre, without ſignifying 
which of the three ſhould command the other two; 
and without diſputing who ſhould have the command, 
they each of them excuſed himſelf from accepting it. 
The affair was at laſt referred to the choice of the of- 
ficers of the army, who elected the earl of Auxerre: 
but he excuſed himſelf on account of his youth. At 
laſt Bertrand du Gueſclin, the eldeſt of the three, was 
obliged to accept the command. He gave battle to 
the Nawarrians, and to the Engliſb, who were come 
to their aſſiſtance, and were commanded by the 
Captal de Buch. He intirely defeated them, took 
the Capra! priſoner, and the Engliſb and Nawarrians 
were almoſt all either killed or taken. This battle, 
which was called the battle of Cockerel, was the firſt 
occaſion upon which Bertrand of Gueſclin, who was 
afterwards conſtable of France, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
This defeat for fome time prevented the king of Na- 
varr?'s ill deſigns. | 
Jobn earl of Montfort, and Charles earl of Blois, 
being each in poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns in Bretagne, 
and each pretending the whole dutchy belonged to 
him, they could not live peaceably together. They 
took up arms and made war upon each other; the 
earl of Montfort was ſupported by the Engliſb, and the 
earl of Blois by the French, and particularly by Philip 
the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, the king's brother. 
The earl of Montfort laid fiege to the caſtle of 
Auroy ; Charles of Blois marched againſt him, and gave 
him battle ; but ſo unfortunately, that he was Jefeat- 
ed and flain; moſt of the French officers were killed 
or taken, and among others, Bertrand of Gueſclin, 
who was made priſoner by the Englih, Ann. 1364. 
This victory was of great advantage to the earl of 
Montfort; for the widow of the earl of Blois, b 
treaty ceded to him the dutchy of Bretagne. He too 
flefion of it, and having been acknowledged its 
awful duke, paid homage 2 it to the king, who at 
the ſame time granted a peace to the king of Nawarre. 


He extended his goodneſs alſo upon O/zver de Cliſſon, 
: a 
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a gentleman of Bretagne of illuſtrious birth. Philip of 
Valois had cauſed this gentleman's father to be be- 
headed, for holding a ſecret correſpondence with the 
Engliſh, Ever ſince that time the ſon had conſtantly 
borne arms in the ſervice-of that nation. The king 
detached him from their intereſts, and gained him to 


huis own, by his careſles, the riches he beſtowed on 
Sim, and the great employments which he gave him. 


Don Peter king of Ca/lile was a very cruel prince, 
who had made himſelf hateful to his ſubjects for his 


vices, but principally by the tyranny which he exer- 


ciſed over them, depriving ſome of their lives, and 
others of their eſtates. He had three baſtard bro- 


_ thers, Henry, Trille, and Sancho; a fear of loſing their 


lives by the cruelty of the king their brother, had 
made them abandon Spain, Henry, a very accom- 


er gula prince, retired into France, ferved the king in 


is armies, and acquired the friendſhip and eſteem of 
the French in general. The king of Caſlille, on the 
contrary, was hated by them, not only for his cruelty 
in general, but in particular for having put to death 
his wife Blanche of Bourbon, ſiſter to the queen of 


France. + | 


The complaints of the Ca/i/ians againſt their king 


having been laid before the pope, he thought he might 


take cognizance of the affair, though it was not 
within his Juriſdiction : he condemned Peter as a ty- 
rant, declared him unworthy to reign, depoſed him, 
and gave his kingdom to his baſtard brother Henry. 
This indifferent title of Henry's, being ſupported by 
the arms of France, placed him upon the throne of 
Caſtile; for the king furniſhed him with a conſidera- 
ble body of troops, commanded by John duke of 
Bourbon, a prince of the blood, and Bertrand du 
Gueſclin ul wh for this expedition, brought aut of 
France apwards of ten thouſand men of different na- 
tions, who were very troubleſome to the kin:dom, as 
they pluudered it with an inſolence not to be repreſ- 
ſed. As ſoon as Henry had entered Caſtile, the whole 
kingdom revolted and declared for him againſt Peter, 
who finding himſelf abandoned, and fearing * 1 
| ; ou 
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mould be taken, diſguiſed himſelf and made his eſcape 
out of Caftile, The whole kingdom acknowledged 
Henry for their king ; and this prince, to recompence 
the ſervice he had. received from Bertrand du Gueſclin, 
made him conſtable of Caſtile, in the year 1366. 

Don Pater being driven out of his kingdom, went 
to the prince of Wales duke of Guienne, at Bourdeaux, 
and alked him ſor ſuccours againſt Henry. Edward. 
from his hatred againſt France, with joy eſpouſed the 
the cauſe of. a prince againſt whom the French had de- 
clared themſelves, He raiſed a numerous army, with 
which he-entered Spain to re-eſtabliſh Don Peter, de- 
claring it would caſt diſhonour upon the dignity of all 
princes, thus to ſuffer a lawful king to be deprived of 
his dominions by a baſtard. | ' 

Henry -marched againſt Peter, and gave him battle 
near Navarre, but loſt it: his troops were defeated, 
and eight thouſand French and Spaniards lain, Ber- 
trand du Gueſclin was again taken priſoner. 

After this victory all Caſtile ſubmitted to Don 
Peter, who far from being altered by his misfortune, 
exerciſed ſtill greater -cruelties than before, and made 
himſelf more hated by his ſubjects than ever. He 
even behaved ungratefully towards the prince of 
Wales, who retired out of Spain highly dilatizfied 
with him. The freſh cruelties that this prince 
to exerciſe upon his ſubjects after his re-eſtabliſhment, 
made Henry imagine it would not be difficult to de- 
prive him of the crown once more. During the ſhort 
time Henry had reigned, he had ſhewn all the quali- 
ties of a good and a great prince. He was an excel» 
lent general, generqus, juſt, and beneficent ; and the 
Caftilians loved him as much as they hated his com- 

titor, As ſoon as it was known that he was march- 
ing towards Caſtile, with troops furniſhed him by 
the king of Arragon, and ſome French under the com- 
mand of Gueſclin, all the nobility went over to him, 
and the towns before which he appeared, received 
him for their ſovereign. | 

Don Peter, at the head of a great army, gave him 
battle; Henry gained the victory, and Don Peter be- 


ws 
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ing taken, was brought to him. When the two bro- 
thers were in preſence of each other, their hatred 


broke out with freſh fury. Don Peter fell upon 
Henry, threw him down, and drew a poinard with 


| deſign to ſtab him; but Henry prevented him, drew 


His own, and with it gave him a mortal wound. His 
death left Henry in peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Caſtile, in the year 1366. | 

Ever fince Charles had come to the crown; he had 
thought of nothing but how to be revenged upon the 

Engliſh for the miſeries they had brought upon France 
by the laſt war: he therefore embraced with joy the 
FArſt opportunity he had for it, which was this. 

The prince of Vales impoſed the tax of chimney 
money throughout the dutchy of Guienne and the ter- 
ritories depending on it. The principal lords of Ga/- 
coigne, particularly the earls of Armagnac, de Commin- 
Fa and D' Aibert, opppoſed it, and appealed to the 

ing as their ſovereign. The king received their ap- 
peal; and cited the prince of Wales to appear before 
the houſe of peers, there to anſwer for his behaviour; 


but he not appearing, the king ſent the king of Fng- 
| land a declaration of war, | Hiſtorians obſerve that he 


declared it to him, according to cuſtom, by a letter; 
but that this letter was carried and preſented to the 
king of England by a menial ſervant of the kitchen, 
at which Edward was highly offended. 

As the king had been long ſecretly making prepa- 


rations for this war, things were in ſuch a diſpoſition 


that the ſame day the bearer of this letter delivered it 
to the king of England, the fame day the French rroops 
entered the earldom of Porthieu in Picardy, and 
drove out the Exgliſb, in the year 1369. | 
Some months after the king of England ſent forces 
into France, and the war was carried on with great 


-vigour in all the provinces: the king's armies were 


commanded by the princes his brothers, who defeated 
the Engliſb in many encounters, and took ſeveral im- 


portant places from them, particularly Poitiers. 


no 
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The Engi nevertheleſs ſucceeded in an enterprize 
Which they formed upon Limoges : they ſurprizcd that 
city, carried it by aſſault, an plundered it. 
The death of the prince of Wales, which ha 
at this time, made a great change in the affairs of the 
Engl; ; for in him they loſt a wiſe and courageous 
prince, and their beſt general. Whilſt the king's ar- 
mies were fo — under the command of the 
princes his brothers, and particularly under Philip the 
Hardy duke of Burgundy, Bertrand du Gueſclin carried 
on the war in Bretagne againſt the Bretons and Engl; 
united ther: and did it with ſuch conduct, cou- 
rage, and good ſucceſs, that he at laſt made himſelf 
maſter of all Bretagne: and the king in recompenee 
made him conſtable of Fance, in the year 1370. 
Edward king of England dying in the heat of the 
war, and in the midſt of the French ſucceſſes, made 
the Exgliſb deſirous of peace. Richard, ſon of the 
late prince of Wales, was heir to the crown after the 
death of his grandfather. He was a child, during 
whoſe minority peace was highly neceſſary for Eng- 
land. But the — gained too great advantage in 
continuing the war to think of concluding a peace; 
and he therefore purſued it during the three years, he 
lived after the king of England's death; and was fo 
ſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, that, without goin 
out of his cloſet, he re-conquered almoſt all his pre- 
deceſſors had, loft at the end of their armies; where- 
by he rendered his reign, though ſhort, exceeding 
propos. He reigned only ſix years, and had been 
ong afflicted with a diſtemper, from which he thought 
he could not hope a long life. This diſorder was 
believed to proceed from poiſon given him by the 
king of Nawarre. As he foreſaw he ſhould leave his 
fon a minor, he ordered for the future, that the kings 
ſhould: be of age at fourteen years, in the year 1380. 
This ordinance was not executed in the perſon of his 
ſon: neither was it publiſhed or-regiſtered in cke par- 
liament till twelve years aſter. 
He built his own tomb at St. Dennis, and the con- 
able du Gueſclin dying at this time at the fiege of a 
Var. I. CE ſtrong 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and this reaſon, rather than 
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ſtrong caſtle which the Eg till in Au- 
—— he ordered him to 1 fact of 


his tomb. At laſt this great prince, who truly me- 


rited the ſurname of Sage, died, aged only forty-two 
years, in the year 1380. 0 TILE 
Under his reign flouriſhed Francis Petrarch, a Fle- 
rentine, who being an exile from his own country, 
on account of the troubles of the ſtate of Florence, paſ- 


| {ed a great part of his life in France. He was eſteem- 


ed the greateſt wit and the moſt learned man of his 
time. The delicacy and correctneſs of his: poetry 
equals that of the beſt poets of antiquity; and in ac- 
knowledgment of it he received the laurel crown in 
the Capitol at Rome. a | 71155 

At this time lived alſo Bouce the Ztalian, 2 
good hiſtorian, and an able philoſopher. He has 
written ſome excellent pieces in Latin, and many di- 


verting ones in Italian. 


During the abſence of the from Taly, the 
Florentines had ſeized upon ſeveral places belonging to 


the warnings and revelations of St. Catberine of Sien- 
«a, determined pope Gregory XI to re-eſtabliſh the 
holy ſee, and the reſidence of the popes at Rome. He 
therefore quitted Avignon, and went thither with part 
of his court, ſeventy-two years after the holy ſee had 
been transferred from it, in the year 1373. He died 
there the year following, in the reſolution of return- 
ing to Avignon, becauſe the Romans had not kept the 
promiſes they had made him. 

At the ſame time the emperor Charles of Luxem- 
Bourg died at Prague in Bohemia, upon his return from 
a journey he had made into France. The reception 
which the king gave him, and bis entry into the city 
of Paris, are particularly deſcribed in Gagazn's hiſtory, 
ard merit peruſal. 

The eleQtors appointed for his ſucceſſor his fon Ven- 
eeſſas king of Bohemia, whom he had aſſociated in the 
empire before his death. We ſhall ſee hereafter in 


what manner they deprived him of the empire, to give 


It to his brother S:g:/mond, 
: | After 
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After the death of Gregory, the Romani, fearing 
leſt the cardinals N - a ao pope, _ 
ight again tranſport the ſee to Avignon, requir 
ko. 10 elect an . and even forced them to elect 
the Biſhop Barry, a Neapolitan, who took the name 
of Urban VI; but a few months after, the greateſt part 
of the cardinals, being diſpleaſed with the behaviour 
of this pope, retired to Fondy, a town in Apulia, where 
they eleted another pope, under pretence that they 
were not free in the election of Urban, becauſe: that 

pope had obliged them to elect him by force. 

he new pope took the name of Clement VII, and 
eſtabliſhed his ſee at Avignon. The Halians, Ger- 
mans, and Englio, acknowledged Urban. The French 
and Scots, Clement ; the Spaniards acknowledged nei- 
ther of them. Thus a ſchiſm was begun in the church, 
in the year 1378, which laſted forty years. 


HO LATER nit Fights 
CHARLES, NE; | 


HARLES VI, the eldeft fon and ſucceſſor of 
| Charles V, being yet a child, his three uncles, 
the dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Bargandy, had the re- 

ncy of the kingdom. | 
The late king would willingly have excluded the 
duke of Anjou from the regency, becauſe he knew 
him to. be very ambitious, and thought him not firm- 
ly attached to his ſervice. But after his death this 
prince ſeized upon the government, and acted in every 
thing with an abſolute authority, leaving nothing 
more than the title of regent to his two brothers. He 
ſeized upan the king's treaſures, which were very 
great, and appointed them to his own uſe. The duke 
of Anjou having all the neceſlary qualities for govern- 
ing, he managed the affairs of the ſtate with great 
wiſdom and reputation; and his regency was happy 
and glorious to the kingdom. If 

He drove the Engl; out of Bretagne, into which 
they had been recalled about Ge. exc of the n, 
„ | 2 a 
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and attached the duke of Bretagne to the intereſts. of 
the king. oF 

Our hiſtorians, among others John du Tillet biſhop 
of Meaux, ſay, that it was under his regency that the 
arms of France were reduced to three flowers-de-luce 
only, whereas before the eſcutcheon had always an 
uncertain number. 

We have ſtill remaining ſome of the gold crowns 
of Philip of Yalois, with three flowers-de-luce; from 
whence the exact time of this change appears doubt- 
ful: but we are aſſured by ſome modern writers, that 
Philip of Valois only formed the deſign of reducing the 
Aowers-de-luce to this ſmall number, and that it was 
not executed till the beginning of the reign of Charles 
W | 62 5 
Let that be as it will, the regency of- the-duke-of 
Anjou was exceeding glorious; and he ſolely: govern- 
ed the ſtate, till ſuch time as the enterprize upon Na- 
ples called him elſewhere. | | 
The duke of Anjou being declared king of Naples, unfor- 

tunatcly undertakes the conqueſt of that kingdom. 

To get a clear inſight into this part of hiſtory, it 
will be neceſſary to examine the former ſtate of the 
kingdom of Apulia, which did not till about this time 
begin to be called the _—— Naples. 

Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Lewis, was 
king of the two Sicilies, that is, of the iſland of Szcily, 
and all that part of Italy which we now call the king- 
dom of Naples, and which was then called the dutchy 
of Apulia and Calabria. 

He loſt the ifland of Sicilh by the revolt of the Sici- 
lians. His ſon Charles the Crook-backed concluded a 
treaty with the king of Arragon, who was in poſſeſſion 
of Sicily; contented himſelf with what he poſſeſſed in 
Italy, and took upon him the title of the king of Apu- 
lia; though without renouncing either the title of king 
of Sicily, or that of king of Feruſalem. This prince 
had ſeveral children: Charles Martel, the eldeſt, was 
elected king of Hungary, and dying before his father, 
left his ſon, named alſo Charles, his ſucceſſor to that 
kingdom. And he at his death bequeathed the _ 
For: - om 
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dom of Apulia to his ſon Robert, though it lawfully 
belonged to Charles king of Hungary. | 

Robert had one ſon, who died before him, and left 
only two daughters. Robert married Jane, the eldeſt 
of them, to Andrew of Hungary, and left her at his, 
death the kingdom of Apulia. Tuis princeſs led a 
moſt abandon'd and wicked courſe of life, and ſtran- 
gled her huſband in his ſleep in the year 1348, and 
then married her couſin german Lewis eure of Tar- 
rente, with whom ſhe was in love. Lewis king of 
Hungary, being enraged at the death of his brother, 


came into 7aly with an army to revenge his death; 


but the pope appeaſed this prince, and brought him 
to conſent to a peace, in conſideration of a treaty, by 


which Fane agreed, that after her death the kingdom 


of Apulia, which then firſt received the title of the 
kingdom of Naples, from the name of its capital, 
ſhould revert to the king of Hungary. 


To requite this good office, Jane, who was in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the earldom of Provence, gave the city of 
Avignon to pope. Clement VI, either as a free gift, or 
to diſcharge the tribute which the kingdom of Naples 
ſhould have paid annually to the holy ſee, but which 
had not been paid for a long time paſt: or perhaps it 
might be given as a pledge, till ſuch time as the de- 
mands of the holy ſee were fatisfied.. | 

The prince of Tarrente being dead, Jane married a 


third-time James of Arragon, whom ſhe found means 


to deſtroy a ſhort time after, and finally married a 

fourth time O- ho of Brunſevic of the houſe of Saxony. 
During. the ſchiſm. which happened in the church 

between the two popes Urban VI and Clement VII, 

the queen of Naples eſpouſed the party of Clement, 

2 engaged Otbho her huſband to take up arms in his 
vour. 


Urban, that he might oppoſe Ot ho with an enemy 


capable to reſiſt him, ſent for Charles: de Duraxxo, 


couſin to the king of Hungary, declared him king of 
Naples, and crowned him. Jane, that ſhe. might be 
fupported by the houſe of France, adopted Lewis duke 
of. Arjou, uncle of king Charles VI, and declared him 
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her heir by the advice of pope Clement, from whom 
he alſo received the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
Naples. | | 

In the mean time Charles de Duraxxo, being crown- 
ed king of Naples by pope Urban, defeated Ortho of 
Brunſfwic, beſieged him in Naples, and took him and 
queen Jane alſo, whom he cauſed to be ſtrangled up- 
on the ſame place where ſhe had ſtrangled her firſt huſ- 
band, in the year of Chriſt 1481. 

Charles was now in poſleſſion of the kingdom of 

Naples, when the duke of Aujou came into it at the 
head of a mighty army, having been crowned. king of 
the two Sicilies and Feruſatem at Avignon, by pope - 
Clement VII. | | 
The concluſion of this enterprize was unfortunate : 
the duke of Anon performed nothing great in it, and 
in ſome inconſiderable rencounters was worſted. 
Charles, who was maſter of all the ſtrong places, 
avoided coming to a general engagement with him, 
hoping that time- and bad diſcipline would- ruin the 
French troops: and this happened even ſooner than he 
had expected; ſo that the duke of Arjou being no 
longer able to keep the field, fhut himſelf up in Barry, 
where he was immediately inveſted by his encmies. 
-- Hiſtorians are not agreed concerning what happen- 
ed afterwards to this prince : ſome ſay he gave battle 
to Charles, and that he received five wounds, of which 
he died a few Days after; but others ſuſpect he was 
poiſoned. His troops being diſbanded, returned into 
France, the paſſages in all places being free and open, 
and no one offering to oppoſe their retreat, or do them 
any injury : in ſuch veneration was the French name 
then in /zaly, in the year of Chriſt 1383. | 

Levis duke of 4njou and king of Naples, left two 
ſons, Lewis and Charles : the eldeſt ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in all his rights and pretenſions, and took the ti- 
tles of king of Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem, and earl 
of Provence; but of all theſe he was in poſſeſſion only 
of Provence, Charles de Duraxxo being peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſor of the kingdom of Naples, - 4 | 

| me 


CHARLES VI. 
Some years after the king of Hungary dying with- 
out male children, declared as his heir and ſucceſſor to 
the kingdom, Sigiſnond the ſecond ſon of the late em- 
peror Charles. of Luxembourg, to whom he had alſo 
married his eldeſt daughter: Charles king of Naples 
being informed of his death, went immediately into 
Hungary with deſign to ſeize upon that kingdom. 
Elizabeth, the widow of the late king, having diſ- 
covered his intention, deceived him by her diſſimula- 
tion: ſhe feigned to ſhew him marks of ſuch an exceſ- 
five joy for his arrival, and fo great a defire to place 
him upon the throne rather than Sig iſmond, with whom 
ſhe pretended to be diſpleaſed, that ſhe intirely diveſt- 
ed him of all diffidence and ſupicion; and he himſelf 
furniſhed Elizabeth with the opportunity of cauſing 
him to be aſſaſſinated as he was entering the royal pa- 


lace without any retinue, and without having provided 


for the ſaſety of his perſon, which he might any have 
done, he having brought troops with him. By this 
means Eliabeth aſſured the crown to her daughter, 
and to Sigi/mond her ſon-in-law, who refigned the 
crown of Poland, to which he had been elected in the 
year 1386. Ladiſias the ſon of Charles de Durazzo, 
ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Naples. 

About the year 1360, Lewis earl of Flanders had 
unjuſtly deprived a burgher of Ghent, named John 
Lyon, of a ſmall employment, by which he had ſome 
inſpection over the navigation of the river Lys. The 
cotemporary hiſtorians call it the place of dean of the 
ſhips. This man, being very judicious and of great 
prudence, diſſembled his reſentment at that time; but 
a few years after, .the Gherters being at variance with 
thoſe of Bruges, who wanted to turn the courſe of the 
river Lys, and prevent it from paſſing by Ghent, he 
exhorted the Ghenters to take up arms againſt the B-u- 
geans, and even againſt the earl of Flanders himſelf, 
who favoured them; and having perſuaded them that 
their cauſe was juſt, they elected him their chief, and 
called themſelves the Chaperons Blanca, or White Hats, 
becauſe they wore hats of that colour, ta diſtinguiſh 
and know one another. J Lynn ſoon after dy'd: 
| P 4 ._ 
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after whoſe death the rebels elected for their chiefs 


Phillis D'Arteville and Peter Dubois, two men of 
mean birth; under whoſe conduct nevertheleſs they 
made war with ſuch ſucceſs, that after having defeated 
the earl of Flanders in a pitch'd battle, and taken the 
city of Bruges by aſſault, they reduced all Flanders 
under their obedience except the cities of Oudenarde 
and Lille. Tis remarkable that at the ſiege of Oude- 
xarde they made uſe of cannon; concerning which 
. expreſſes himſelf thus: The Ghenters opened a 
bombard of fifty foot long, with which they threw great 
and heavy flones in a wonderful manner; and when this 
bombard went off, it was diſtinctiy heard at five leagues 
diftance by day, and thn by night; and ſent forth ſuch a 
dreadful noiſe, as theugh all the devils in hell auere 
coming. Machines of a like nature have been menti- 
oned in the hiſtory of Philip Augaſlus, written in verſe 
by fFVilliam le Breton, in the uſe of which — em- 
ployed neither fire nor gunpowder. The good ſucceſs 
of the rebels inſpired Philip DAs teville with the bold- 
neſs to take upon himſelf the title of regent of Han- 
ders. 8 

The king obſerving the earl of Flanders was re- 
duced to extremities, reſolved to march to his aſſiſt- 
ance at the requeſt of his uncle the duke of Burgund), 
who had married the daughter of this earl. 

When the king-was juſt upon the point of marching 
into Flanders, he dreamed one night that he was fly- 
ing in the air mounted upon a ſtag which had two 
wings: he took this viſion for a happy preſage of his 
ſucceſs; and cauſed two winged ſtags to be added as 
ſupporters to the arms of Flanders. Soon after his ar- 
rival in Flanders, being a hunting near Seais, he took 
a ſtag of an extraordinary bigneſs, which had a brafs 
collar gilt about its neck, round which was engraved 
theſe words, Cz/ar hoc me donawvit ; from whence it 
ſeems probable this ſtag had been formerly taken by 
Cz/ar ; the only difficulty lies in knowing which Cæ- 
far, among ſo many who have borne that name. 

Philip D'Artewelle was ſo bold as to meet the king, 
and gave him battle between Courtray and * 

| E 
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the combat was bloody on both ſides; the Flemmings 
were defeated, and Philip D' Artevelle left dead upon 
the field. His body being afterwards found, the king 
cauſed it to be faſtened to a gibbet. 

_ Froiſfard obſerves, that the king cauſed the Oriflame 
to be diſplayed in this battle, which till then had never 
been borne but againſt the infidels : and this, ſays 
he, was becauſe the king regarded the Flemmings as 
infidels, for not acknowledging Clement VII, whom 
France had acknowledged as the lawful pope. But 
this remark is not ſtrictly true; for Philip Auguſtus had 
borne the Oriflame in the battle of Bouines. After 
this victory the king marched to attack Courtray, 
which he took, Kao, 9% and burnt, as a puniſh- 
ment to the inhabitants, for having kept as a kind of 
trophy, in a chapel belonging to their church, five 
hundred gilt ſpurs of the principal French lords who 
had been killed in a battle fought eighty years before 
between the French and the Flemmings near this town. 

This victory, which the king gained at the age of 


fourteen, brought all Flanders under his ſubjection, 


except the city of Ghent, and acquired him the glory 
of having re eſtabliſhed the earl of Flanders in his do- 
minions. In the year 1382. : 
Urban being offended at the. king becauſe France 
refuſed to acknowledge him as pope, propoſed to the 
king of Ergland the aſſembling of a powerful army, in 


order to carry on the war againſt him with greater fu+ 


ry chan ever; and to perſuade him to it, he permitted 
him to raiſe the tenths upon all the eceleſiaſtics 
throughout his dominions, which ſhould be employed 
in raiſing an army, of which the-biſhop of Noravich 
was to be general. The ſum that was raiſed amount- 
ed to two millions and fifty thouſand livres. An army 
was preſently aſſembled, and called the army of the 
Urbanifts, raiſed to _—_— the Clementines, ſchiſma+ 
tics, and enemies of God. | | 

This. army, under the command of the biſhops. 
croſſed the ſea, and landed in Flanders, where the re- 
mains of the rebels having joined them, they imme» 


diately cut in pieces 12,000-of the earl of Flanders 


28 men, 
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322 The HisTory of FRANCE, 
men, took che city of Dunkirk, and many other pla- 
ces. Peter Dubois, who had eſcaped at the defeat 
near Noſebec, was at the head of the Flemmiſb rebels. 
He perſuaded the Engiiſb to beſiege the city of JÞþre;, 
making them believe they might eaſily take it, by 
means of ſome intelligence he had in it. But the king 
marching againſt them, they had not the courage to 
ſtay for him, and the biſhop of Norwich, not thinking 
himſelf ſtrong enough to give him battle, repaſſed the 
ſea with great precipitation, In the year 1383. 
The revolt of the Flemmings ftill continued for two 
years; at the end of which the carl of Flanders, whom 
they hated, died; and Philip the Hardy, duke of Bar- 
gundy, his heir, becauſe he had married his daughter, 
found the ſecret to gain the hearts of the Flemming., 
and reduced them to a ſudden obedience. 
The king before his departure for the war in Fla:- 
ders, had laid ſome impoſts upon the city of Paris, 
under the name of Gabe/s, which the Parifans refuſed 
to pay, when after the king's departure they were 
attempted to be raiſed. 'The revolt of the Ghenter:;, 
who had roſe againſt their prince, inſpired them with 
courage. They extolled them for having dared to 
defend their liberties againſt their earl who would 
have oppreſſed them, and conſidering their behaviour 
as an example worthy of imitation, they provided 
themſelves with arms, particularly with 30,000 mal- 
lets, with which they armed the populace, and from 
whence they were called the Malletins. They after- 
wards maſſacred with their mallets all thoſe whom the 
king had appointed to raiſe and receive the impoſts. 
Upon the king's return from Flanders, it was reſolv- 
ed at Paris, that to do him honour, they would 
march out to meet him; but to ſhew him at the ſame 
time the great power of the Parifians, they reſolved 
to wait for him without the city in arms and in order 
of battle. They came out to the number of zo, ooo 
men compleatly armed, and ranged themſelves in or- 
der upon the plain: but as they had neither counſel 
nor commander, they were unable to maintain this 


behaviour, by which they had frighted the king = 
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earneſt, The conſtable and the admiral being 

ent to them to know their deſigns, and whether there 
was ſafety for the king, they appeared quite confound- 
ed, and knew not what to anſwer. The conſtable 
perceiving their confuſion, began to talk to them with 
authority, threatened to hang them all, and com- 
manded them to lay down their arms immediately, and 
retire every one to his own abode; which they quiet- 
ly obeyed. Then the king entered the city, and by 
his command the gates were demoliſhed, the chains 
taken from the ſtreets, the arms carried into the ca- 
ſtle of Vincennes, and thoſe who had been the princi- 
pal authors of the ſedition puniſhed with death: the 
reſt of them were puniſhed by a heavy tax which was 
laid upon the whole city. The king alſo ſuppreſſed 
the place of provoſt of the merchants ; but he re-eſta- 
bliſhed it fix years after, under the title of keeper of 
the provoſtſhip of merchants for the king; and gave it 
to John Juvenal des Urfins, an Italian, who had been 

of great ſervice to Charles V againſt the Englib. 

he hiſtorian Jobs Juvenal des Urſins, in this pe- 

riod gives us an account of a combat between two 
knights, from whence it may not be improper to ſhew 

the uſe of the antient cuſtom of duels. 

We are ignorant of the exact time when the cuſtom 
of duels between knights were firſt introduced: it had 
been — eſtabliſhed in the time of Charlemagne, as 
may be ſeen by the ordinances of the ſynods of that 
time; in which laws and rules concerning them are 
preſcribed : but it is certain nevertheleſs, that they 
never were ſo frequent as in the fourteenth century. 

Theſe combats generally happened upon four occa- 
ſions. Firſt, to revenge an injury: ſecondly to main- 
tain an accuſation, or to juſtify one's ſelf againſt one: 
thirdly, for the glory of one's nation: fourthly, for 
the honour of the knight's lady. 7 15 uy 
An Engl; knight has come in cool blood into 
France to challenge the braveſt kight in the kingdom 
to ſingle combat, only for the glory of the Eng lie 
nation. Sometimes the king permitted the 8 
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and ſometimes he forbad it ; but a prohibition way 
- much more unuſual than a permiſſion. 
A knight frequently challenged to ſingle combat 
whoever would maintain.there was in the world a 
more perfect lady than his miſtreſs, 
But the moſt general uſe of theſe duels was to re- 
venge an injury received, to maintain an accuſation, 
or to juſtify one's ſelf againſt one, or to juſtify any 
other whoſe defence one might undertake. The fol- 
lowing is a very remarkable example, related by the 
before mentioned author, which happened in the year 
1386, The wife of a chevalier named Caronge was 
violated in her houſe during the abſence of her huſ- 
band; but the — who committed the crime diſ- 
guiſed himſelf ſo well, that ſhe remained ignorant who 
he was: nevertheleſs ſhe imagined ſhe knew him, and 
accuſed a chevalier named Le Gris. Caronge ſum- 
moned Le Gris to appear before the king, and caſt 
him his glove; which was the uſual token by which 
a man challenged his enemy to combat; who by ta- 
king up the glove, declared that he accepted of it. 
Le Gris took up the glove, proteſting he was falſely 
accuſed. The king would neither permit nor forbid 
the combat, but ordered the affair to be decided by 
the parliament; who declared, that there was reaſon 
to permit the combat. 'The two knights fought in pre- 
ſence of the judges and witneſſes appointed for that 
purpoſe. Le Gris was wounded, and being fallen 
with loſs of blood, Caronge leaped upon him, and ex- 
horted him to confeſs the crime he had committed; 
but Le Gris perſiſted to deny it with horrible impre- 
cations, Carenge run his ſword through his body and 
killed him; for the vanquiſher was always permitted 
to kill the vanquiſhed, if he refuſed. to confeſs the 
crime of which he was accuſed : the misfortune of be- 
ing vanquiſhed was looked upon as an evident proof 
of guilt. Nevertheleſs the innocence of Le Gris was 
_ diſcovered ſome years after his death; for the perſon 
who had committed the crime, confeſſed it publicly at 
his death. | 
8 ] be- 
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Ü begin here to follow John Juvenal des Urſins, who 
wrote part of the hiſtory of Charles VI, and the whole 
of that of Charles VII. He was at firſt counſellor 
and maſter of requeſts to Charles VII, when he was 
only dauphin. At his ſucceſſion to the crown, Juve- 
nal was made his advocate in the parliament of Paris, 
which at that time was transferred to Poitiers: he was 
afterwards biſhop of Beauvais, then of Laon, and at 
laſt archbiſhop of Rheims, which archbiſhopric he 
held twenty four years. He has related nothing but 
what he himſelf was a witneſs of. | 
Charles I, king of Nawarye, a prince of the blood 
of France, was ſurnamed the Bad, from his conſtant 
inclination to de evil. France had felt the effects of 
his malice under the reigns of John and Charles V. 
He had been the cauſe of all the fatal accidents which 
happened after the impriſonment of king 7obn; and 
if the crown was prevented from falling into the hands 
of foreigners, it was not through want of aſſiſtance 
given by him to its enemies. All thoſe to whom he 
had ever done any evil, were at laſt revenged in his 
deplorable death, which was more ſhocking than hu. 
man nature could have conceived or deſired. This 
prince being fallen fick, his phyſicians ordered him 
to be wrapped in cloth foaked in brandy ; the ſervant 
who wrapped him in this cloth, bethought himſelf to 
few it; and to cut the thread, inſtead of ſciſſars, made 
uſe of the candle; the fire of which catched immedi- 
ately from the thread to the cloth. And thus either 
through the ſimplicity, negligence, ſtupidity, or wick- 
edneſs of his ſervants, this prince found himſelf in a 
moment ſurrounded, in flames : he was burnt all over 
his body in ſuch a dreadful manner before the fire 
could be extinguiſhed, that he died three days after, 
m the moſt cruel torments, uttering lamentable cries 
and groans to the laſt. The whole world regarded 
his death as a juſt puniſhment for the injuries he had 
done to thoſe whom he had in his power: Aune 1386. 
During this time the kingdom of France, on ac- 
count of the king's minority, was governed by the 
dukes of Burgandy and Berry his uncles ; but becauſe 
t 
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it appeared theſe princes rather ſought their private 
aka than the — of the ſtate, the king's privy 
council, which was compos'd of the conſtable, the 
chancellor, the cardinal of Laon, and the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, er the king to take the government 
of the kingdom into his own hands; which he did by 
thanking his uncles for the ſervices they had till then 
done him, and by declaring that he had no farther oc- 
on for them. 15 0e 
The duke of Burgundy was ſo incenſed at the cardi- 
nal of Laon, who had firſt given the king this advice, 
that he cauſed him to be poiſoned: a few days after, 
Anno 1388. 73 N 
Clement VII, who kept his ſee at Avignon, had 
long ſolicited the king to come to pay him a viſit ; al- 
ledging the examples of ſome of his predeceſſors, who 
had ſhewn their reſpe& for the holy — by viſiting the 
pope at Rome, Clement's view in this was, that his 
party might gain authority and reputation from the 
— which would be paid him by the greateſt mo- 
narch in Chriſtendom. | 
He therefore renewed his ſolicitations to the king, 
and permitted him to raiſe great ſums of money upon 
the clergy, to defray the expences of his journey ; .but 
they were all diſſipated before the journey was begun, 
through the king's liberality, who took great delight 
in beſtowing extravagant gifts. Juvenal des Urſins 
obſerves, that he gave a thouſand crowns upon ſuch 
occaſions, where his father would not have given 
more than an hundred ; and therefore that the maſters 
of the chamber of accounts, inſtead of approving in 
the books of the king's treaſurers or receivers (theſe 
are the terms of the author) the uſe made of the mo- 
ney given with this exceſſive liberality, they wrote 
theſe words in the margin: Nimis habuit, recuperetur. 
The king at laſt ſet out for Avignon; and being ar- 
rived there, the pope waited for him in his palace, 
without coming out to meet him ; and received him 
without riſing from his ſeat, | 
The king paid him reverence by putting one knee 
to the ground, and ſaluting his toe, his hand, and laſt- 
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fy his mouth; after which he was ſeated near the pope, 
but _ a lower feat: their diſcourſe being ended, 
they dined together, and had afterwards ſeveral fami- 
liar interviews without ceremony. e 
Soon after the king's return to Paris, advice came 
of the death of Urban VI. The cardinals of his par- 
ty elected for his ſueceſſor Boniface IX, aged only 
thirty years: in the year 139. | 

This pope ordered by a bull, that for the future 
the firſt fruits of all the vacant benefices ſhould be paid 
to the holy ſee; or in other words, that the perſon to 
whom a benefice was given, ſhould not enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, till one whole year's revenue of the ſaid 
benefice had been paid to the holy ſee. 

This pope not being acknowledged in France, no 
regard was paid to his bull: but fifteen years' after, 
the ſtates being aſſembled, and fearing that this enter- 
prize of Beniface might ſerve as an example to thoſe. 
whom France ſhould hereafter acknowledge as popes,. 
they made a law, by which they forbad the paying of 
firſt fruits to the holy ſee, and at the ſame time decla- 
red null all the bulls and ordinances which the pope 
might publiſh upon this ſubject, as alſo the excommu- 
nications he might pronounce on thoſe who ſhould re- 
fuſe to pay. Anno 1406. 

. Oliver de Cliſſon was a gentleman of Bretagne, whoſe 
merit had raiſed him to the poſt of conſtable of France. 
His fidelity to the king rendered him an enemy to 
the Exgliſb, which occaſioned a bad intelligence be- 
tween him and the duke of Bretagne, who had always 
favoured them. | ; 

Oliver being gone into Bretagne about his domeſtic 
affairs, and viſiting ſome places, which particularly 
belonged to him, the duke of Bretagne invited him to 

ay him a viſit, and to come and dine with him. 
The conſtable went; but upon his arrival; the duke in 
the moſt perfidious manner cauſed him to be ſeized 
and impriſoned: and he did not regain his liberty till 
after. he had given up to the duke all his po leſſions in 

Bretagne. | 

The 
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The king being incenſed at this violence, eited the 
duke to appear before him. He repaired to Paris for 
that purpoſe, . begged the king's pardon, and proteſt+ 
ed he would ſubmit to whatever his majeſty ſhould or- 
der. The king commanded his council to adjudge 
the difference between the duke and the conſtable: 
the ſentence (theſe are the author's words) pronounced 
by the chancellor, imported, that the duke of Bre. 
tagne ſhould reſtore the conſtable all the towns and ter- 
ritories which belonged to him in Bretagne; and that 
for reparation of the injury he had done him by put. 
ting him in priſon, he ſhould pay him the ſum 1 an 
hundred thouſand franks. 

When the duke was upon his return into Bretagne, 
he refuſed to execute this — of the council; where. 
upon the conſtable having aſked leave of the king to 
do himſelf juſtice by force of arms, he raiſed troops, 
entered into Bretagne, and carried on a war in it up- 
wards of three years with very great ſucceſs. The 
duke, to deliver himſelf from ſuch an enemy, had re- 
courſe to moſt ſhameful and deteſtable means: he cor- 
rupted a gentleman of Bretagne named Craon, who 
had received ſome diſpleaſure from the conſtable, and 
encouraged him to revenge lumſelf; he perſuaded him 
to aſſaſſinate his enemy, promiling him his protection, 
and a ſafe retreat in Bretagne. 

De Craon went to Paris with this reſolution; and 
one day as the conſtable was coming out of the king's 
apartments, he attacked him with twenty armed men, 
left him for dead upon the place, having given him 
ſeveral wounds, and fled immediately into Bretagne. 
The king being thoroughly perſuaded that the duke 
of Bretagne was the author of this atrocious action, he 
was ſo incenſed at it, that he reſolved to go himſelf 
into Bretagne and puniſh the duke for it; and he im- 
mediately put himfelf at the head of his troops, and 
marched towards him. 

He made long marches in the midſt of the ſummer 
heats, (for it was in the month of Auguſt) having the 
ſun conſtantly over his head, by which his brain — 
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heated in an extraordinary manner, ſo as to affect his 
underſtanding, which. became ſuddenly diſordered. 


Marching in the middle of the day through a wood 
near the city of Mans, on a ſudden there appeared be- 
fore him an ill- looking man, who ſtopping. his horſe, 
ſaid to him, Sire, go no further, you are. betrayed. The 


man, who apparently. was a fool-wandering about the 
fields, diſappeared ſo ſuddenly, that the king and his 
attendants were in doubt whether it was not a phan- 
tom. - As the King continued his march revolving this 
adventure in his mind with great melancholy, a page 
who followed him, and who bore the king's lance, 


let it fall upon the head piece of another. At the 


noiſe which this made, the king, was ſurprized and 
diſordered; and becoming immediately furious, he 
drew his ſword, crying out he was betray ed, killed 
ſome of thoſe that were round him, and wounded ſe- 
veral others; and would have continued had he not 


been diſarmed by force. He afterwards fell down in 


appearance as dead, and remained iu this condition a 
conſiderable time, without ſhewing any figns of life. 
This was in the year 1392. . 
He recovered nevertheleſs, but was diſordered in 
mind- during feveral months, being without memory 
and judgment, and not knowing even the queen his 
wife... His reaſon at laſt returned, and he preſerved it 
for ſome months; but relapſed again, and paſſed the 
remainder of his life in this viciſſitude of good and bad 
intervals ; the bad being much more frequent than the 
good,. and his underſtanding becoming more weak by 
every freſh relapſe. " wet ach | 
Fobn- Juvenal des Urſins ſays, it. was reported by 
ſome perſons, that this misfortune was. occaſioned by 


a charm caſt upon him by Valentine, daughter of Ga- 


leace duke of Milan, and wife of the duke of Orleans 
the king's brother ;. or by a-drink which ſhe had given 
him. The author does not tell us for what reaſon this 
charm or drink had been given him. 
After having in vain-tried ſeveral remedies to cure- 
the king, two religious of the Auguſtins offered to un- 
dertake his cure. They tortured him for many Gays 
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330 Me His roRY of FRANex. 
with their medicines, but were at laſt forced to con- 
ſeſs they did not underſtand phyſic; and that they 
had only pretended to cure the king for the fake of 
getting money. Wherefore to puniſh their wicked- 
neſs and avarice, they were publicly beheaded. 
The king through the weakneſs of his underſtand- 
ng, being incapable of governing his kingdom, his 
uncles, the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, took upon 
them the government of the ſtate. _ Letuis duke of 
Orleans the king's brother, pretended that the govern- 
ment belonged to him; but he was excluded by the 
duke of Burgundy, who treated him as a child, and 
under pretence of his youth, deprived him of all con- 
cern in the affairs of the ſtate. This was the occaſion 
of an inveterate hatred between the houſes of Oy/leani 
and Burgundy, which brought many great calamities 
upon the kingdom. 7 4 
The dukes of Burgundy and Berry begun their re- 
Ferch by perſecuting thofe who had had moſt of the 
ing's favour and the conduct of affairs: Oliver d. 
Calden was brought to tryal, condemned to death for 
contumacy, his poſt of conſtable taken from him, and 
given to the count D' Ex. 
De Clifſon, tar from being diſcouraged , by ſach a 


reverſe of fortune, carried on a war againſt the duke 


of Bretagne with great ſucceſs, and at laſt compelled 
him to an equitable agreement, and obliged him to 
execute it more faithfully than he had done the firſt. 
The king being returned to his ſenigs, was trou- 
bled at the injury done to De Clibſſon, for whom he 
had a particular love. He reverſed the ſentence of 
his condemnation, and recalled him to court: his 
place was nevertheleſs kept by the count D' Eu. 
Some lords belonging to the court having made a 
arty of dancing, in which they were to be habited 
ke ſavages, the king reſolved to be preſent at it; and 
was dreſſed as the others, in a linen cloth, which by 
the aſſiſtance of pitch was covered all over with tow 
and flax. In the midſt of their dancing the duke of 
Orleans entered, being lighted by flambeaux that were 
carried before him: he cauſed theſe flambeaux * 
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held cloſe to one of the ſavages, in order to examine 
his drefs; and the matter of it being extremely com- 
buſtible, it took fire, and the unfortunate perſon was 
inſtantly ſurrounded with flames, which ſpread to the 
perſon next him, and ſo to a third, and at laſt, as they 
were in a manner linked together, to them all, Two 
perſons periſhed upon the ſpat, and two more were 
ſo miſerably burnt that they died next day. The 
dutcheſs of Berry having diſcovered the king, ſhe co- 
vered him with her gown, which extinguiſhed the fire, 
and perhaps faved his life. This accident cauſed ſuch 
a diſorder in the mind of this prince, that a few days 
after he relapſed into his phrenſy, and again loſt his 
ſenſes: in the year 1392, : 
Sigifmond king of Me: not being able to reſiſt 
the mighty forces of Bajaxet emperor of the Turks, 
demanded aſſiſtance of the king againſt theſe barbari- 
ans: the King ſent him ſome troops under the com- 
mand of John earl of Nevers, accompanied by the 
marſhal de Boucicaut, and ſeveral other perſons of 
— Upon the firſt occaſion which preſented of 
ghting a pitched battle, the king of Hungary was for 
having the van guard compoſed of Hungarians, be. 
cauſe they were accuſtomed to the Turks extraordinary 
manner of fighting ; by which he imagined the French 
would be embarraſſed: but theſe, piquing themſelves 
upon the honour, inſiſted abſolutely upon leading the 
van, and conſequently of beginning the engagement. 
The event bated as Sigiſmond had foreſeen it 
would: the French were frighted, put in diſorder, and 
cut to pieces. The ſultan commanded all that were 
taken to be put to death in his preſence, except the 
marſhal de Baucicaut and the ear! of Newers : the firſt, 
becauſe he had treated the Turks with humanity at a 
time when he had gained a victory over them: the 
earl of Nevers was ſpared, becauſe a magician or Sara- 
cen ſorcerer had aſſured the ſultan, that this young 
prince would in one day flay more Chriſtians, than 
the Turks would be able to kill in many battles. This 


happened in the year 1396. . 
Je me year 139 Though 
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Though France was engaged in a war with England, 
and though the king's deplorable condition was a great 
misfortane to the kingdom; nevertheleſs the repurati- 
on of its arms was ſo great, that whoever happened 
to be overpowered. by enemies whom they could no 
longer reſiſt, had recourſe to its protection, or implo- 
red its aſſiſtance. 

The Genoeſe were of this number: they put them- 
ſelves under the protection of France, and ſubmitted. 
both their country and perſons to the king, whom they 
acknowledged for their ſovereign. The power of. 
the duke of Milan, who was upon the point of over- 
whelming them, had driven them to this extremity. 
We ſhall hereafter ſee this fickle and perfidious nation. 
often changing its ſovereigns, and rebelling againſt 
thoſe to whom they had ſubmuted. 

In the mean time the empire of Greece was power- 
fully attacked by Bajazet I, emperor of the Turks, 
Loon Paleologus, emperor of - Conſtantinople, demanded 
uccours from France: and in conſequence of this de- 
mand, the marſhal 4e Baucicaut-was ſent with twelve 
hundred men only. Though this ſuccour was incon- 
fiderable, it nevertheleſs put a ſtop to the conqueſts of 
Bajazet, and performed much more than could have. 
been expected. It was much to be wiſhed that the 
French, though ſmall in number, had been able tore- 
main in Greece; but the air of the country being found 
| vera to their health, and ſickneſs beginning to 
pread among, them, they returned into France, having 
-been out of it only one year: 

They were ſoon followed by Manuel the. emperor's 
ſon; whom the continued conqueſts of Bajuxet obli- 
ged to come into France to aſk freſh ſuccours: but 
nothing more than promiſes were granted him, becauſe 
the government was in effect unable to give him any 
thing elſe. But the misfortune which ſoon after hap- 
pened to Bajaxet gave reſpite. for ſome time to the 
Greeks, This prince having turned his arms againſt 
Tamerlane, emperor of the Saracen Tartars, he gave 
him battle, the event of which was very different from 
any; he till then had had againſt the Greeks, or againſt 
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7 any other people of Alia: he was in ſhort defeated 
t and taken priſoner. Tamerlane cauſed rings to be faſ- 
| tened to his noſe, in the ſame manner as to wild oxen 
and bears; and to theſe rings cords were tied, by 
which he was led about like a beaſt. In this condition 
Tamerlane ordered him to be carried throughout all 
Aſia; after which he confined him in an iron cage, in 
which Bajaxet ended his miſerable life, by daſhing his 
head againſt the bars. His wife having been taken 
with him was diſhonoured before his eyes; for which 
reaſon the Turkiſh emperors have never ſince married 
their women; looking only upon all thoſe whom they 
keep in their ſeraglios only as ſlaves. Anno 1402. 
lement VII being dead at Avignon, the king was 
deſirous. to prevent the cardinals of his party from e- 
lecting a new one, in order by that means to put an 
end to the ſchiſm : but notwithſtanding the king's re- 
queſt, they elected the cardinal Peter de la Lune, who 
took the name of Bennet XIII. 

We cannot determine whether it was the king that 
ated himſelf upon this occaſion, or whether it was 
his council, or the princes regents of the kingdom : 
the hiſtorians ſay only fimply the king. This expreſ- 
fion might be uſed upon occaſions in which the king | 
had no concern, becauſe they were tranſacted only in 
his name. | 

The new pope ſent legates to the king, to aſſure 
him that wh n'y accepted the popedom only that he 
might be able to contribute his utmoſt towards the re- 
union of the church and that he was ready to do what- 
ever ſhould be judged proper for putting an end to the 
ſchiſm. The clergy of France were aſſembled at Pa- 
ris to deliberate upon the means of reuniting the 
church under one pope; and after long deliberation 
they were unanimous, that ceſſion was the only means 
which could be depended on for this purpoſe. 

By this ceſſion they meant that the two popes ſhould 
diveſt themſelves of the papacy, and cede it to athird, 
who ſhould be elected by a general council. 

Bennet, a diſſembling Spaniard, proteſted at fiſt 
that he was ready to reſign; but when the king's am- 
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ently advantageous to them, were greatly diſcontented 
with Richard : but this prince, inſtead of endeavou- 


ring to appeaſe them, loaded them with taxes; by 


them to death, and particularly his uncle the duke of 


of England went himſelf into Ireland, to compe! them 
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baſſadors preſſed him to it, and he had no longer any 
excuſe or pretence to alledge, he frankly declared that 
he would die pope. After ſeveral fruitleſs negotiati. 
ons, his obſtinacy occaſioned a decree in France, by 
which he was no longer to be obeyed, and every biſhop 
was to regulate the ſpiritual affairs of his dioceſe, 
without any dependence upon the holy ſee. In 1398. 


The clergy of England, who eſpouſed the party of 
Boniface pope of Rome (he was generally called ſo to 


diſtinguiſh him from the other who was called pope of 
Awvignox) being of the ſame opinion with the French, 
made the ſame propoſition to Boniface ; but he was 
not at all diſpoſed to accept it. His death, which 
happened foon after, luckily rendered his ſee vacant; 
nevertheleſs the cardinals of 2 elected in his 
place Innocent VII, who ſucceeded no better in a re- 
union of the church than his predeceſſor. 

Richard II king of England, being weary of the 
war he had ſo long carried on againſt France, ſought 
a peace himſelf, and demanded the king's daughter, 
Jabella of France, in marriage, who was granted to 
him, though ſhe- was not yet of age to be married; 
and a peace was concluded between the two crowns. 
But the Engliſb, who did not think this peace ſuffici- 


which he incenſed them againſt him to a much greater 
degree. The princes and the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons in the kingdom having remonſtrated to him there- 
upon with a good deal of freedom, he put ſeveral f 


Gloucefler, and the earl of Arundel: he baniſhed for 
the ſame reaſon, Henry of Lancaſter his couſin ger- 
man, ſon of Eqdward III, the uncle of Richard II. 
The year following the [ri/b having revolted, the king 


to return to their duty, 

The duke of Lancaſter, who had retired to Paris, 
took the. opportunity of his abſence to return into Eng- 
land, The univerſal hatred of Richard . K 
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duke to be received with great joy. Henry finding 
himſelf univerſally himſelf openly 
againſt the king of England, and took up arms. Rich- 
ard immediately haſtened into Eagland, to endeavour 
to ſuppreſs this rebellion in its beginning; but even 
his own officers delivered him up to his enemy, who 
put him in 1 2. on args | Notes of the 

ingdom, and propoſed to t ettlingt vern- 
=2 in duch manner as they ſhould hel pro * 
The whole aſſembly declared Richard depriy all 
his rights to the crown, and elected in his place Henry 
duke of Lancafter, who to ſecure to himſelf the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom, cauſed Richard to be put to 
death in his priſon, in the year 1399. And thus 1ſa- 
bella of France became a wido TH ſhe was of 


| age to be married. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the year 1401, the king finding himſelf in one 
of his good intervals, in which he had the free and 
perfect enjoyment of his ſenſes and underſtanding, 
declared his brother the duke of Orleans his lieute- 
nant and governor of the kingdom in his abſence; 
theſe are the terms of the hiſtorian. 

The duke of Orleans, abuſing the authority which 
had been entruſted to him, augmented the ordinary 
taxes and impoſts ; which raiſed an averſion againſt 
him throughout all France. The dukes of Burgundy 
and Berry, who were extremely offended at the go- 
vernment's _— taken from them, ſaw with pleaſure 
the wrong conduct of the duke of Orleans ; and to 
augment the hatred which it drew upon him, they 
publiſhed manifeſtos, in which they declared, that it 
was not with their approbation that the additional tax- 
es had been impoſed ; but that having no longer any 
ſhare in the government, they had not been able to 
prevent it. They in ſhort worked up the minds of 
the people in ſuch a manner, that the principal men 
of the kingdom being aſſembled, they took the govern- 
ment from the duke of Orleans, and gave it to the 
duke of Burgundy alone. The duke of Orleaus being we 

| rag 
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raged at the injury done to him, raiſed troops, in or- 
der to obtain that by force, of which he thought they 
had unjuſtly deprived him. The duke of Burgundy 
on his fide armed himſelf alſo; and thus France was 
divided into two factions, each of which had an arm 
in the field, and frequently committed acts of hoſti- 
lity againſt each other, without coming, nevertheleſs 
to an open war. However, as the duke of Burgundy 
was the ſtrongeſt, being ſupported by the conſent of 
the people and the great men of the kingdom, he re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the government. 

Thus Philip the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, and earl 

of Flanders, in right of his wife, ſolely governed the 


kingdom with an abſoluteauthority, when he was ſur- 


rized by a ſudden. death in the year 1404. His 
eath gave the duke of Orleans hopes of coming a- 
gain into the government; but the new duke of Bar- 
gundy, ſurnamed the Fearleſs, the late duke's fon, ſuc- 
ceeded his father both in his credit-and authority, and 
by _— uſurped it by his-own particular influence. 
Iſabella of Bawaria, queen of France, who was 
 defirous of having a ſhare in the ſovereign authority, 
united with the duke of Orleans againſt the duke of 
Burgundy ; but the power of this laſt being greater 
than theirs, they fled from Paris, and, took with them 
the dauphin, who had lately married the duke of Bur- 
undy's daughter. The queen and the duke of Or- 
can imagined that the perſon of this young prince 
would gain them partiſans, and that the whole kingdom 
would declare for them with whom ſhould be the heir 
to the crown. The duke of Burgundy, who for the 
fame reaſons was not ignorant of what importance it 
was to him to have the dauphin with him, immediately 
purſued them, came up with them, and brought back 
the dauphin to Paris. | ur 
He ſoon afterwards came to an-accomodation with 
the queen and the duke of Orleans, whom he recalled 
to Paris, and gave them ſome ſhare in the govern- 
ment. He thought it prudent to behave towards them 
in this manner; for if he had governed alone, what- 
ever misfortunes might happen capable of raiſing mur- 
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murs amongſt the people, would be attributed to him ; 
whereas by admitting the queen and the duke of Or- 
leans to ſome ſhare with him, he could caſt upon them 
the hatred and odium of what might be diſagreeable 
to the people, as the taxes, and other things of a like 
nature ; and this he did fo artfully, that by making 
himſelf highly agreeable to the people, he at the fame 
time plug the duke of Orleans odious. In the 
mean time the kingdom was governed in a moſt deplo- 


rable manner; new taxes and freſh levies of money 


were invented daily, which theſe two princes and the 

acen divided among themſelves ; and they and their 
12 and ſervants grew rich, whilſt the king 
and the dauphin were in want, even of the moſt com- 
mon neceſſaries. 

The enmity which ſubſiſted between the duke of 
Orleans and the duke of Burgundy increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that they ſought means of deſtroying each 
other by open force. The duke of Berry found means 
io bring them to an agreement, which was concluded 
in the moſt ſolemn manner ; but it was of ſhort dura- 
tion: for on Sznday the 2oth of November they heard 
maſs together, received the ſacrament, and reciprocally 
{wore to a good and brotherly friendſhip; but the 
I/edneſday following the duke of Orleans was aſſaſſt- 
nated by a gentleman named Ralph d Ottondille, who 
attacked him in the ſtreet Barbette, with ten or twelve 
armed men, and killed him by the ſtroke of an axe 
upon his head. The duke of Burgundy openly decla- 
red himſelf the author of this aſſaſſination, and re- 
tired immediately from Paris. But he returned to 
it eight days after, and was ſo hardy as to go himſelf 
and defire the king would pardon him the crime, al- 
ledging ſolely as a Reaſon for what he had done, that 
he thought the death of this prince neceſſary for the 
tranquillity of the ſtate. This boldneſs proceeded 
from the affection ſhewn to him by the people; for as 
ſoon as ever he entered Paris, he was followed by in- 
finite numbers of people, crying, Long live the duke 
of Burgundy ; and exclaiming againſt the memory of 
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the duke of Orleans, as a tyrant who had loaded them 
with taxes. Anno 1407. | . 
A Flemmiſh hiſtorian, of whoſe name we are igno- 


rant, but who was a cotemporary, writes, that beſides 


the quarrel which ſubſiſted hetween theſe two princes 
about the government, there was alſo another of a 
more R and private nature; which was, that 
the duke of Orleans, having long been in love with 
the dutcheſs of Burgundy, reſolved at laſt to uſe 
violence for the gratification of his paſſion : and this 
princeſs, being highly enraged at his attempt, had ſo- 
licited her huſband to be revenged upon his perſon. 

The duke of Orleans left three legitimate, and one 
natural ſon. The legitimate ſons were Charles duke 
of Orleans, father of Lewis XII; Philip count de Ver- 
zus, who died without children; and John count 
Angouleme, uncle of Francis I. The baſtard was 
Jobn count de Dunois and Longueville, from whom is 
deſcended the houſe of Longuewille. 

Though the death of the duke of Orleans was ap- 
proved by the people of Paris; and though the duke 
of Burgundy found himſelf ſtill more beloved and reſ- 
pected than before, he was nevertheleſs glad to have 
a reaſonable pretence for abſenting himſelf for ſome 
time from court, where he was regarded with horror. 
The revolt of the Liegians alſo againft their biſhop, 

reſented another favourable occaſion for his abſence, 
He took this prelate under his protection, and march- 
ed with a great army againſt tho Liegians, His ab- 
ſence gave the French time to think about eſtabliſhing 
ſome order in the government of the ſtate. An aſſem- 
bly of the three eſtates was ſummoned at Paris, in 


which John Fuvenal des Ur/ins, the king's advocate, 
and father of the hiſtorian of that name, remonſtrated, 


that the dauphin being too young, and the princes at 
variance, it was neceſſary to give the regency of. the 
kingdom to the queen, His advice was followed ; 
and it was ordered, that when the king ſhould be fick 
(theſe are the words) the queen ſhould preſide in the 
council, and ſhould have the government of the king- 
dom. In the mean time the duke of A 
obtaine 


obtaii 
towa 
foreſc 
riſian 
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obtained a great victory over the Lizgians, returned | 


towards Paris at the head of his troops. The queen 
foreſeeing he would be received in the city by the Pa- 
rifians, and not thinking herſelf ſafe in it, ſhe ſecretly 
left it, with the king, the dauphin, and the duke of 
Berry, and retired to Tours. g 

The duke of Burgundy being arrived at Paris, found 

the people in deep affliction at the flight of the king and 
queen. He appeared grieved himſelf, and ſent depu- 
ties to Tours to pray their majeſties to return to Paris. 
The queen was firſt for having a conference at Char- 
tres, in order to ſettle the government between her 
and the duke of Bxrgundy, the part that each ſhould 
have in it, and the conditions upon which they might 
remain in peace. The king, accompanied by the 
whole court, repaired to Chartres, and the duke of 
Burgundy alſo. All things were there ſettled, and a 
peace was ſolemnly concluded between the duke of 
Burgundy and the duke of Orleans, the late duke's ſon: 
and reciprocal promiſes were made of forgetting what 
was paſled, and of living, for the future, in ſtrict 
friendſhip. 
The duke of Purgundy had in his retinue a buffoon, 
who having at the church taken up the Paix, uſed in 
the ceremony of bigh maſs, he put a piece of fur in 
the inſide of it as a lining, and then brought it to his 
maſter, ſaying, See here, here is the peace which you 
have juſt made; meaning that it was pretended, and 
not likely to continue long. Arno 1408. 

Gregory XII, and Bennet XIII, the firſt keeping his 
ſee at Rome, the ſecond at Avignon, perſiſting to re- 
tain the ſovereign pontificate, to 7 5 7 they had not 
been raiſed till they had firſt ſworn to reſign it whenever 
they ſhould be required, found themſelves on a ſudden 
abandoned by the cardinals by whom they had been 
elected. Theſe cardinals were juſtly offended at their 
ambition and breach of faith. The people of Rane 
ſhewed even an —_ contempt for Gregory. One day 
a ſort of bull, or letters patent, was found fixed upon 
the gate of his palace, drawn up in the name of Satan, 
by which Gregory was abſolved from the oath he had 
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taken to reſign the pontificate, It began with theſe 
words : Satan, emperor of darkneſs ; to our faithful and 
avell-beloved Gregory, greeting. 9828 
The cardinals of Rome and Avignon being met toge- 
ther at Piſa, they unanimouſly reſolved to ſummon a 
ous council at that place. The prelates, and others 
igniſied in the church, repaired thither from all parts 
of Chriſtendom, to the number of one hundred and 
eighty archbiſhops and biſnops; three hundred abbots; 
two hundred and eighty doctors; and the ambaſſadors 
of the chriſtian princes. The council began the 25th 
of March; the two popes were cited to appear before 
them, which having failed to do, the council declared 
them guilty of contempt of the court ; and pronoun- 
ced them heretics, deprived of all dignity, and excom- 
municated, 'They at the ſame time charged the car- 
dinals to elect a lawful pope. The cardinals elected 
Peter of Candia, who from a religious of the Corde- 
liers had been raiſed to the rank of a cardinal. He 
took the name of Alexander V, in 1409: and held 
the ſee but one year. After his death.the cardinals elec- 


ted the cardinal Balibaſar la Cuiſſe, a Neapolitan, who 


took the name of John XXIII. He was a man of 
quality who had ſpent all his life in the wars, and had 
gained great military experience and reputation ; but 
was intirely ignorant of all religious matters. He had 
long before taken meaſures to arrive at this dignity. 
The cardinal of Bourdeaux not only refuſed him his 
vote, but alſo very ſtrongly oppoſed his election; ſay- 
ing, that were it for the election of a king or an empe- 
ror, he ſhould be very ready to give him his vote, 
becauſe he thought him very well qualified for either 
of thoſe ; but that as head of the church, he thought 
him utterly incapable. He was nevertheleſs elected 


by a plurality of voices; and the cardinal of Bourdeaux 


ſeeing him univerſally acknowledged, rendered him 
obedience with the others, though he conſtantly main- 
tained they had done wrong to ele& him, and that 
they would one day repent it. The event ſhewed that 
he was not miſtaken, | . 
t 
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It is remarkable, that there were at this time three 
popes,” and three emperors ; vi. Bennet XIII, Gre- 
gory XII, (who maintained himſelf in ſpight of the 
deciſion of the council; and John XXIII, whom the 
council had elected: one lawful emperor, and two 
princes who aſſumed the title of emperor. ä 
Though John was acknowledged by almoſt all the 
catholics, yet Gregory found means to fortify himſelf 


in Rimini, and Bennet in Arragon, which was his coun- 


try ; and where, to inſpire the people with a greater 
veneration for his dignity, he cauſed the holy ſacra- 
ment to be carried before him whenever he went out 
of his houſe. This cuſtom, which was firſt introduced 
by him, is till obſerved by the popes upon ſome occas 
ſions, though to many people it appears unbecoming 
and ridiculous. | 
The three emperors were, Wence//as king of Bohes 
mia, Foſſe marquis of Moravia, and Sigiſmond king 
of Hungary and marquis of Brandenbourg, the brother. 
1 8 * a 
he cauſe of this plurality of emperors was, that 
the electors, twenty-two — after — had elected 
Wenceſſas, depoſed him in the year 1400, for his de- 
teſtable crimes, for which even his own jubjects had 
frequently impriſoned him at Prague. In his place 
they elected Rupert or Robert duke of Bavaria and 
count Palatine; but he dying ſoon after his election, 
the electors reaſſembled to the number of five; the 
king of Hungary marquis of Brandenbourg, the arch- 
biſhops of Cologne and Mayence, the biſhop. of Treves, 
and the duke of Saxony. | 
The marquis of. Brandenbourg ſpoke firſt, becauſe 
of his dignity of: king, and named himſelf: emperox, 
„ e was no other prince ſo capable to main- 
tain this dignity as himſelf. Of the four remaining e- 
lectors, two of them, not having the boldneſs to con- 
tradict him, gave him their votes; but the archbiſhops 


of Cologne and Mayence refuſed him theirs, though 


without giving it to another; ſo that Sigi/mond having 
three voices out of five, took the title of emperor. 
But the two archbiſhops, having aſſembled again wich 
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the electors, choſe Foe marquis of Moravia. Thus 
there were three perſons at this time who pretended to 
this dignity : Wence/las depoſed, Sigiſmond named by 
himſelf, and 7o/e the laſt elected. But Jo/edying a 
few months after his election, the electors aſſembled to 
appoint him a ſucceſſor. S:igi/mond was preſent in the 
aſſembly, named himſelf again, had alſo the ſuffrages 


of the others, and was univerſally acknowledged em- 


peror, in the year 1410, Hiſtorians ſay he was one 
of the greateſt princes that ever reigned, and merited 
the dignity to which he was raiſed more than any 
other. 


The duke of Burgundy's buffoon was in the right 


when he {aid the peace which the princes had concluded 


was falſe and diflembled ; for at their departure from 
Chartres, the dukes of Orleans and Bargundy thought 


of N fortifying and ſtrengthening themſelves, 


and of taking up arms againſt each other. 

Their armies foon beeame conſiderable; nevertheleſs 
taey did nothing but ruin the open country, not feem- 
ing deſirous to put an end to their difference by a 
battle. At laſt Ame, or Amedus, earl of Savoy, (who 
afterwards bore the title of duke, the emperor Sigi/- 
mond having in the council of Gnfance erected the earl- 
dom of Sawy, into a dutchy, in favour of Amedus; 
and allo the viſcounty of Milan to the ſame dignity 
in favour of Gatcace Viſconti) negotiated a treaty be- 
tween them, the conditions of which were, that they 
ſhould both depart from Paris, and ſhould remain 
at a Ciſtance from the king's perſon, and from the go- 
vernment. | 

The duke of Burgundy retired into Burgundy, after 
having exhorted the Pariſians not to ſuffer the duke of 


Orleans to re-enter the city; but as ſoon as this prince 


ſaw him at a diſtance, he marched towards Paris with 
his troops, and poſted himſelf cloſe to the entrance of 
it, with deſign to get in by ſurprize. 

This action ſo diſpleaſed the king, that he declared 
the duke of Orleans a rebel, and guilty of high trea- 
ſon; and ſent for the duke of Burgundy to come im- 
mediately to his aſſiſtance. The duke returned, and 

brought 


r 
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brought with him beſides his own troops 4000 Eng- 
liſh, commanded by the earl of Arundel, whom he 
cauſed to enter Paris, leaving the reſt of his army 
without, in order to keep the eld againſt the duke of 
Orleans. | 

From this time the armies of the two parties carried 
on an open war, and begun to befiege and take towns, 
which they plundered, burnt, and committed the moſt 
inhuman. violences in them. The populace of Paris 
was for the duke of Burgundy; but ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable citizens were for the duke of Orleans, as 
well as the princes: belonging to the court, 

Thoſe of. the faction of Burgundy were called Cabo- 
ch;ans, from the name of their principal commander, 
named Caboche, a butcher ; and though all the artiſans 
and handicraftsmen were of this faction, the butchers 
nevertheleſs were the ſtrongeſt by their number, and 
gave law to the reſt. They took the device of the 

uke of Burgundy, which was a ſaltire, (then called 
the St. Andrew's croſs,) charged with a flower de- luce 
in the middle, with theſe words, Vive le roi. The 
duke of Burgundy's partiſans carried their affection to 
ſuch a pitch of folly, that moſt of them made the ſign 
of the croſs in their prayers; and even the prieſts when 
they ſaid maſs, or baptized children, made the croſs 
of St. Andrew, inſtead of that commonly uſed, 

The party of the duke of Orleans was ſmall, and 
kept concealed. Thoſe of this faction were called A- 
magnacs, becauſe the count D' Armagnac was the moſt 
conſiderable amongſt them. They were held in ſuch 
horror among the people, that to deſtroy a man, it was 
ſafficient to ſay he was an Armagnac; the people 
would immediately fall upon him, murder him, and 
ger his houſe. The Cabochians being deſirous to 

ave a chief of ſome conſideration, they elected a gen- 
tleman of Beaufſe named Helion-de Jacquewille, who 
had gained great reputation for his courage. To di- 
ſinguiſh themſelves from the Armagnacs, they wore 
white hats, and gave the like to the king, the dau- 
phin, the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and in ſhort 
to. the whole of their party. They kept a regiſter of 
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all thoſe to whom they had given them; and all thofe 
who had none, were L Armagnacs, and as ſuch 
expoſed to all ſorts of inſolence. They daily com- 
mitted the moſt horrid diſorders, and carried their in- 
ſolence ſo far as to give law to the king and the dau- 
phin. a 8 
: Facqueville had the boldneſs one evening to enter 
the apartment of Monfreur, whom he found dancing: 
he made him an inſolent reprimand concerning the ex- 
pence he was at to ſatisfy his pleaſures; and added, 
that it had been reſolved not to ſuffer it, and that if 
he did not alter his conduct, it ſhould be taken into 
conſideration and properly regulated La Tremouwille, 
who was preſent, could not bear this inſolence: he 
anſwered Jacguewille with great foree and ſpirit, but 
this freedom had like to have coſt him his life; for 
the next mornipg his houſe was ſurrounded by the 
Cabochians, who had certainly murdered him, had 
not the duke of Burgundy taken him out of their hands. 
The continual diforders committed by this ungo- 
verned multitude, occaſioned all the men of probity 
and underſtanding among the people to ſeparate from 
them, and unite with the nobles in order to extermi 
nate the Cabechians. | 
The conduct and execution of this difficult enter- 
prize, was committed to John Juvena des Urſins de 
Traignel. He diſpoſed matters with ſo much pru- 
dence and ſecrecy, that the appointed day being ar- 
rived, all the croſs-ways, the ſquares, and ſtreets, 
were ſeized by break of day, by armed men; and de 
Traignel at the head of a choſen troop, began to ſeize 
ſome of the Cabochians in their houſes ; the others be- 
ing frighted, and finding it impoſſible to aſſemble to- 
gether, fled as privately as they could. The armed 
men placed at the ends of the ſtreets, Qc. at firſt char- 
ged and killed ſome of them: but Je Traigne/ having 
given orders that they ſhould be ſuffered to retire, 
they almoſt all of them quitted the city. Thus this 
wiſe magiſtrate drove thoſe out of Paris without 


bloodſhed, who had committed ſo many diſorders in 
it. ; 
RE $ The 
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Fhe duke of Burgundy, not thinking himſelf ſafe in 
Paris after the flight of moſt of his partiſans, retired 
out of it alſo, and ſome time after returned with defign 
to re-enter, But the Armagnacs, being now the ſtrong- 
eſt, prevented the execution of his deſign. Where- 
upon he wrote Letters to all the cities throughout the 
kingdom, with deſign to ſeduce them and draw them 
into his party: he ſaid the king and the dauphin were 
kept priſoners at Paris by the Armagnacs, and deſired 
them to ſend him what troops they could ſpare, in or- 
der to aſſiſt him to ſet them at liberty. He at the ſame 
time ſent for troops from Burgundy and Flanders. The 
king, having . diſcovered his intention, declared him 
by his letters patent his mortal enemy, (theſe are the 
terms of the hiſtorian,) and ordered all the officers and 
magiſtrates of his kingdom to oppoſe his deſigns, and 
put him to death wherever they could meet with him, 
as a common enemy. This was in the year 1413. 

In the mean time the king took the field at the head 
of his troops, accompanied by the dauphin and the 
duke of Orleans. He marched againſt the duke of 


Burgundy, who having retired, the king laid fiege to 


the city of Compeigne, heid by this duke, and ſent the 
count D' Aibert conſtable of France, and the count 
D' Armagnac, to beſiege Soifſans. Compiegne ſurren- 
dered upon articles: but $9i,79n5-was taken by aſſault, 
and a great ſlaughter made, both of the ſoldiers and 
inhabitants. Fnguerrand de Bournonville the gover- 
nor was killed, though he demanded quarter, and o# 
fered to pay a great ranſom, | | 
The king. alſo took ſome towns in Picardy; and 
then beſieged Arras, which belonged to the duke of 
Burgundy, Whereupon this prince, not finding him- 
ſelf in a condition to reſiſt the king, begged his par» 
don, and obtained it by the interceſſion of his ſon- in- 
law the dauphin. - Peace was gramed him in 1414, 
but the city of Arras was given to the king, who kept 
IT, | E 
Muſkets were uſed at this fiege ; which the hiſlo- 
rian calls hand cannon. It is- the firſt time. they are 
mentioned in hiſtory : There vert, ſays the hiſtorian, 
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good croſi-bows and hand cannon to receive the enemy 
wherever they ſallied out. | 

It had been ordered by the council of Pio, that 
within three years a general council ſhould be held at 
Conſtance upon the Rhine. When this term was expi- 
red, the prelates repaired to that city from all parts 
of Chriſtendom, principally through the pains taken 
by the emperor Sigi/mond king of Hungary, who alſo 
repaired to Conſtance. 7 

Pope John XXIII preſided at the opening of the 
council; in the ſecond ſeſſion of which the fathers 
made him promiſe to reſign the papacy whenever they 
ſhould judge proper. He was forced to make this 
promiſe againſt his will, not being in a condition to 
refuſe it, A few days after, thinking that the council 
deſigned to ſummon him to the performance of his 
promiſe, by requiring him to- reſign the pontificate, 
he privately quitted Conflance, — wandered about 
from town to town for ſome time; but at laſt he was 
ſtopped by order of Frederic duke of Auſtria his pro- 
tector, who on this occaſion is accuſed of ingratitude ; 
but he could not diſpenſe with it, becauſe he had been 
pu under the bann of the empire for having protected 

im. Let that be as it will, John was impriſoned in 

a little village about a league from Conſance. The 
council proceeded to his trial : he was accuſed of hav- 
ing bought the dignity of cardinal, of diflipating the 
revenues of the church ſince his promotion to the ſo- 
vereign pontificate, of having ſold the benefices, in- 
dulgences, diſpenſations, and relics of the ſaints, and 
of having abandoned himſelf to a ſcandalous life. He 
confeſſed all theſe crimes; and was depoſed by the 
council and ſent back to his priſon, in 1415, in which 
he remained for three years. After this, deputies ar- 
rived at Conſtance from Gregory, who came to make 
his ſubmiſſion to the — and brought his diſmiſ- 
ſion from the pontificate. The fathers, being deſi- 
rous to treat him favourably and with honour, receiv- 
ed his diſmiſſion as though he had not been depoſed by 
the council of Pie, made him chief of the * 
2 all 
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and perpetual legate of the holy ſee in the march of 
Ancona but this he enjoyed not long. 

As to Peter de la Lune, called pope Bennet, he could 
never be prevailed on to reſign ; but retained his dig- 
nity to the day of his death; and even named himſelf 
a ſucceſſor, to perpetuate a ſchiſm, which had been ſo 
fatal to chriſtianity. f 

The council appointed thirty prelates or prieſts, 
choſe equally out of the five nations who aſſiſted in the 
council, to enter the conclave with the cardinals, and 
m conjunction with them to elect a pope: 'They una- 
nimouſly choſe the cardinal O:ho Colonne, who took: 
the name of Martin V, in the year 1417. 

Before the election of this pope, the council had 
tryed John Huſs, a native of a village in Bohemia, who 
had embraced and preached the heretical doctrine of 
Fohn Wicklifſe an Engliſh divine, who had been dead 
about thirty years. This doctrine was almoſt the ſame 
with that revived by Zuther and Calvin: it attacked 
the authority of the pope and biſhops; and overthrew 
the whole eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. Wichliſte was not 
the firſt author of it: it was antienter than him by 200 
years; and firſt roſe amongſt the Yaudois, of whom 
we have before ſpoken: | 

John Huſs, the diſciple of Wicklife, teaching his 
doctrine publickly in the city of Prague, was ſummon- 
ed to appear before the council of Conſtance : and hav- 
ing obtained the emperor's ſafe conduct, he went thi- 
ther, where he maintained and endeavoured to propa- 
gate his opinions, notwithſtanding the prohibition that 
had been laid upon him, and the promiſe he had made 
to do otherwiſe. Sigi/mond, who had given him a 
ſafe conduct, abandoned him for his obſtinacy : the 
fathers of the council condemned him as a heretic, and 
cauſed him to be burnt alive. His diſciple Jerome e 
Prague, was ſome time after puniſhed in the ſame 
manner, for teaching his errors, having before abjured 
them. 

It is reported by the Zutherans, without any foun- 
dation, that when Hu/s was brought to the place of 
execution, he ſaid they were going to burn a 2 
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from whoſe aſhes a hundred years after ſhould ariſe a 


ſwan, who would preach the truth with greater force 


and authority than he, and whom they ſhould not be 


able to filence: and this prophecy, ſay tney, was ac- 
compliſhed in the perſon of Luther. Medals are to be 
found on which are repreſented theſe two heretics on 
one fide, and on the reverſe a gooſe and a ſwan : but 
this is not the only fable they have invented in juſtifi- 
cation of their ſeparation. The council condemned 
the memory of VWichliqe, and ordered his bones to be 
taken out of his grave and burnt: and this order was 
executed in England. 


The execution of John Huſi only augmented their 
veneration for him in Bohemia. His diſciples took 
arms againſt the king of Bohemia, who perſecuted 
them; and cauſed almoſt the whole kingdom to rebel 
againſt him. After the death of V — * they cou - 
rageouſly maintained a war againſt the emperor S:gi/- 
mond his brother and heir. They prevented him from 
entering Bohemia, and marched into Hungary under 


the command of Ziſca; who being blind of one eye, 


loſt the other by an arrow ſhot from the walls of a 
town he was beſieging. He afterwards, notwithſtand- 
ing his blindneſs, obtained great victories over the ge- 
nerals of Sjzi/mond, and even over Sigi/mond himſelf; 
who to corrupt him, and to detach him from the par- 
ty of the Hufites, offered him the government of the 
whole kingdom of Bohemia. Ziſca accepted the offer; 
but his death, which happened in the year 1424, pre- 
vented him from enjoying it. The Bohemians conti- 
nued for twelve years aſter his death in a ſtate of re- 
bellion; after which being weary of the war, they of 
their own accord recalled £gi/mond, and offered him 
a perfect ſubmiſſion, provided he would get them ab- 
ſolved from the excommunication, and by a council 
procure them the communion under the two kinds: 
and this was accordingly granted them in 1437, by 
the council of Bale. ; 
Charles I, duke of Lorraine, held the city of Mu- 
chatel by fealty and homage of the king; but the con- 
futon and tumults which reigned in France . 
hos | that 


* 
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that prince with ſo great a contempt for this crown, 
that he maltreated the king's officers who came in his 
name to exerciſe ſome juriſdiction in the city. This 
paſſion carried him to ſuch an. exceſs, that he cauſed 
the arms of France to- be pulled down from a place 
where they were fixed, had them tied to a horſe's tail, 
and in that manner trailed through the ſtreets of the 
city. The parliament brought him to a tryal for this 
action, declared him guilty of high treaſon, and con- 
demned him to death. a 

Some time after, this prince came to Paris, and 
went to pay his obedience to the king, to whom he 
was preſented by. the duke of Burgundy his friend. 
Whilſt he was in his majeſty's preſence, the king's ad- 
vocate and attorney entered; and aſked the king whe- 
ther they might have leave to ſeize the duke of Lor- 
raine, and execute the ſentence which the parliament 
had pronounced upon him. The duke of Burgundy 
laughed at them; and taking the duke of Lorraine by 
the hand, ſaid they ſhould not do it. The king's ad- 
vocate, John Juvenal des Urfins de Traignel, ſaid, 
that he muſt obey the orders of the court of parlia- 
ment, and ſhould require thoſe who would be thought 
faithful ſervants to the king, to withdraw themſelves. 
from the duke of Lorraine, and leave them at liberty 
to ſeize him; and that he ſhould ſeize whoever ated 
otherwiſe, as a party. concerned with him, and guilty 
of high treaſon. Upon this bold and firm anſwer, the 
duke of Burgundy immediately retired ;- and the duke 
of Lorraine being abandoned, and in great fear, threw 

_ himſelf at the king's feet, and aſked pardon for his 
fault: the king granted-him his requeſt, and declared 
he forgave him the puniſhment. he had merited by his 
offence. | *) 

During theſe tranſactions, Henry V king of England, 
who had been two years ſucceſſor to his father Foxy 
IV, being deſirous to take advantage of the diviſions 
of France, landed in Nermandy with an army of more 
than po, ooo men, and laid fiege to the city of Har- 
fleur. It was moſt vigorouſly defended ;- but after 
ſome months ſiege, the beſieged being in want of pro- 

viſions 
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viſions and ammunition, and receiving no ſuccours, 
they were obliged to ſurrender. After this conqueſt 
Henry thought of returning to England, and marched 
towards Calais with. deſign to embark there. During 
his march the French troops being aſſembled together 
from all parts, he was ſurrounded near Agincourt in 
Artois : whereupon finding it impoſſible to evade them, 
and that his enemies were very numerous, and- com- 

. manded by great and experienced generals, he de- 
manded liberty to retire, and offered to reſtore Har- 
fleur. / 0 

The count D' Albert conſtable of Fance, the mar- 

ſhal de Boucicaut, and all thoſe of moſt experience, 

were for accepting this offer ; but the young men, ſuch. 
as the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, were for fight- 
ing. Whereupon the Exgliſb were attacked; but 
they fought ſo valiantly, and with ſuch good ſucceſs, 
that they entirely defeated the French troops; four 

thouſand of whom were left dead upon the ſpot; a- 

mongſt whom were the conſtable of France, the duke 

wi of Brabant, and the earl of Newers, brothers to the 
| duke of Burgundy: the duke of Alencon, and the arch- 
ad biſhop of Sent. There were 1.4,000 taken priſoners, 

4 among whom were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 

! and the marſhal de Boucicaut. This battle was fought 

4 the firſt of October 1415. | 

F The defeat at Agincourt cauſed very different ſenti- 7 

5 ments at Paris. The populace rejoiced at it, ſaying * 
5 the Armagnacs were ruined; and that by this blow the 

duke of Burgundy would triumph over his enemies. 

This was in fact what that prince wiſhed and deſired, 

and his deſign was evidently to make his advantage of 

the public misfortunes; for inſtead of ſecuring his 
country, as he might have done, having a numerous 
army on foot, he had beheld the ſiege, the taking of 

Harfleur, and the battle of Agincourt, without being 

in the leaſt moved. The court, and all good men, 

were in the deepeſt affliction ; and begun to fear leſt 
the duke of Burgundy ſhould take this opportunity to 
make himſelf maſter of Paris. The kin command- 
ed him not to enter it on pain of being declared guilty 
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of high treaſon. The duke told the biſhop of Char- 
tres and a preſident of the parliament, who ſignified 
to him this command, that he would anſwer the king 
by deputies which he ſhould ſend to him. He accord- 
ingly ſent Lewis de Chalons count de Tonnerre, and 
ſome others,. who returned without entering Paris, 
having been told at the gates of the city, that _ 


ſhould wait a little and the gates ſhould be o ö 
In the mean time the duke of Burgundy advanced to- 
wards Paris with his troops. | 


During theſe tranſactions the dauphin died: where- 
upon Charles duke of Touraine, the fifth and. laſt ſon 
of the king, took the title of dauphin and duke of 
Guienne, This laſt title had been given to the dau- 
phin ever fince the king had in parliament declared: 
the king of England a rebel, and deprived him of the 
dutchy of Guienne. Charles was a prince of great ſpi- 
rit and courage, and immediately took upon himſelf 


the goverment of the ſtate. He began to exerciſe his 


authority by commanding the duke of Burgundy to 
quit the kingdom with his troops. Whether this 
prince feared him more than the king and the preced- 
ing dauphin, or whether he did not think it poſſible to 
execute the deſign he had formed, to make himſelf 
maſter of Paris, he retired into Artois. | 
When the dauphin took upon himſelf the govern- 


ment, France was in a manner at the mercy of the - 


Engliſh and . Burg undians: they both made war upon 
the king, and took from 'him his towns and provin- 
ces; but gave not the leaſt annoyance to each other. 

Charles at firit only applied himſelf to prevent the 
duke of Burgundy from becoming maſter of Paris and. 
the perſon of the king. For this purpoſe he-command- 
ed him, as I ſaid before, to quit the kingdom, The 
duke obeyed: but the year following he returned, and. 
declaring himſelf openly the dauphin's enemy, he at- 
tacked and took the towns of Rover, Rheims, Chalens, 
Troyes, Beauvais, Senlis, and ſeveral others. 

The king of Exgland at the ſame time ſeized upon 
Maine and Normandy, without any refiflance, except 
from a Norman gentleman named 4/;xtoudin, of whom 

. hiſtory 
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> hiſtory ſpeaks with great honour for having been the 
only one who dared to refiſt the Eng/ih. The trou- 
bles of France very ſenſibly touched the emperor Sigi 
mond: he was: king of Huxgary, and allied to the 
N crown; being deſcended from Charles the Grook-bark- 
0 ed king of Sicily. He paſſionately deſired to eſtabliſh 
, peace among the chriſtian —— in order to unite 
j them againſt the infidels. The more effectually to ex- 
1 ecute this deſign, he came into France, and went af. 
: terwards into England. He obtained of the Engl; 
4 their conſent to a truce, during which a peace might 
3 be concluded; but the king's counſellors would not 
j liſten to it: they thought it would be better to make 
. peace with the duke of Burgwdy, by whole aſſiſtance 
. they hoped to drive the Eng li intirely out of France: 
but the event ſhewed they were in this reſpect deceiv- 
ed. | 
During the emperor's ſtay at Paris, he had the cu- 
rioſity to ſee the parliament at the palace, and to be 
preſent at the trial of ſome cauſes. He went thither, 
and ſeated himſelf where the king uſed to fit, when he 
ih went to the parliament. Every body was diſpleaſed 
a at this; but none dared to ſhew it openly. There 
1 was pleaded the cauſe of a gentleman of merit named 
Sognet, who pretended to an office, his right to which 
was diſputed: his adverſe partly alledged, that to 
hold this office it was neceſſary he ſhould be a knight, 
and that he was not ſo. Upon this the emperor called 
Signet, and ſaid to him, Seeing this is the only oblacle 
to the gaining of your cauſe, I will make you a knight: 
and at the ſame time girt his ſword to his ſide, and 
put on his ſpurs. This action was univerſally diſap- 
proved, and murmured at more than the former: 
this prince, ſaid they, was in the wrong to act the ſo- 
vereign in France, where he had no juriſdiction. 
What the emperor had done was allowed nevertheleſs, 
and- Signet gained his cauſe, his adverſary no longer 
objecting that he was not a knight. The emperor, 
perceiving there was no probability of concluding a 


7 


embroiled by the bad underſtanding which ſubſiſted 
2 between 
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peace in France, whoſe affairs began to. be ſtill more 
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between the queen and the dauphin her ſon, returned 
into Germany. | | 

The government had been entruſted to queen Jabel- 

la of Bavaria; but ſhe behaved herſelf in it ſo ill, and 
made ſo great a diſſipation of the revenues, that her 
ſon the dauphin thought proper to remove her from 
all concern in-the affairs. For this purpoſe, he cauſ- 
ed her to be ſent oat of Paris and carried to Tours, 
under pretence of her not being ſafe in Paris, almoſt 
all the Parifians being in the intereſt-of the duke of 
Burgundy :. ſhe perceived this artiſice, and-was highly 
enraged at it. 
The duke of Burgundy being informed of her diſ- 
content, intimated that he bore part in her diſpleaſure, 
offered her his ſervice, and propoſed an interview with 
her at Marmoutiers, a celebrated abby near the gates 
of Tours. The reſult of this interview was, that the 
city of Tours was delivered to the duke of Burgundy, 
who brought with him the queen, and united with 
her againſt the dauphin, in the year 1417. 

During the duke of Burgundy's journey to Tours, tlie 
dauphin retook Rouen, and gave the government of it 


to the count D'Aumale; but the inhabitants were ſo 


well affected to the duke of Burgundy, that it was im- 
poſſible to prevent them, eight months after, from re- 
ceiving him into their city. | 
This * had people in Paris alſo, who were 
cantinually endeavouring to find means to make him 
maſter of that city. They gained a young man named 
Perrinet le Clerc, ſon of Peter le Clerc, an ironmonger 
and alderman of a ward, who had the care of the gate 
of St. Germain. It was eaſy to gain Perrinet, becauſe 


having been maltreated by ſome men who belonged to 


the- principal perſons of the king's council, he had not 
been able to obtain juſtice for it, though he had often 
demanded it of the magiſtrates. Enraged at their re- 
fuſal, he gave ear to the propoſitions made to him: he 
ſtole the key of the gate from his father, and opened 
it to Joby de Villers lord of He-Adam, who entered 
with two. thouſand Burgundians, and made himfelf 
maſter of the city. 'The people, as ſoon as ever they 
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appeared, declared for him, and cried out, Long live 


the duke of Burgundy. They immediately ſeized all 
the chief nobility, and particularly the conflable, (the 
count D' Armagnac) and the chancellor of France, 
whom they impriſoned. The dauphin had been taken 
alſo, had not the ſeignior Tannegui du Chatel taken 
him out of his bed aſleep, and carried him to the ba- 
ſtile, and from thence to Hun. 6 

And now the faction of the Cabochians revived, 
took up arms, and exerciſed the moſt ſhocking cruel. 


ties upon the adverſe party, even to the killing women 


with child, and little children. 

The gfand chatelet was forced by theſe rebels, who 
took from thence the conſtable of France, the biſhop 
of Conſtance, and ſeveral other perſons of quality, to 
the number. af 2000, whom they moſt. barbarouſly 
murdered: | | | 

After this their firſt fury was over, the duke of Bur- 
gund)y and the queen entered Paris together in triumph: 
in the year 1418, | 

The dauphin, having eſcaped out of the hands of 
the Burgundians, retired to Poitiers, where he took 
upon himſelf the title of regent of the kingdom, de- 
clared he would transfer the parliament of Paris to 
that city, and ordered all the officers belonging to it 


to repair thither. 


The king of England wanted to conclude a peace 
with the dauphin, and offered to give up to him. all 
his poſſeſſions in France, provided he would aſſiſt him 
4 conquer Flanders, and cede to him the ſovereignty 
Ot it. 5 

The dauphin replied, that he hoped the duke of 
Burgundy, who was his relation, and a vaſſal to the 
crown, would one day return to his duty; and that he 
had rather wait till then, than conclude an alliance 
with the antient enemy of the kingdom. 

This anſwer determined the king of England to 
hearken to the propoſitions of the queen, who had re- 
fol ved the ruin of her ſon. From that time he fecret- 
ly united with this princeſs, who promiſed him, in an 
interview they had together, to give him her daughter 


in. 
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in marriage, and put him in poſſeſſion of the whole 
kingdom: in the year 1419, 

Though the war was carried on with great vigour 
between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, ne- 
vertheleſs they ſhewed a defire of peace, for which. 
frequent negotiations were carried on by deputies ſent 
from both. At laſt they reſolved to ſee each other, 
in order to-treat about it themſelves, and conclude it 
with the greater facility, The city of Mantereau up- 
on the 155 was choſen for this interview, and the 
bridge over the river fixed upon for the place. 1 

Barriers were put up at the two extremities of the 
bridge; and the ſame alſo in the middle, which en- 
cloſed a ſmall ſpace, in which the dauphin and the 
duke of Burgundy met, each accompanied by ten lords 
only, their guards remaining at che firſt barrier. The 
duke of Burguudy was killed in this interview; but the. 


circumſtances of his death are ſo variouſly related by 


cotemporary hiſtorians, that it is impoſſible to diſcover 
the truth. The reaſon is, that in ſuch extraordinary 
events as this, even thoſe who are preſent in them, 
and who do not expect them, are fo ſurprized, that 
they are incapable of obſerving or remembering the 
particular circumſtances; and therefore, the hiſtorians 
who wrote at that time, and who daily ſaw and con- 


verſed with thoſe preſent at this aſſaſſination, have not 


been able to find out the-truth. 

They tell us indeed, that the dauphin's enemies 
ſaid, that the duke of Burgundy when he accoſted the 
dauphin kneeled to ſalute him; and that then the dau- 
phin made a ſign to Tanneguy du Chatel, who imme- 
diately gave the duke a. blow with a battle-ax of 
Which, he fell down dead. Others fay that the duke 
of Burgundy did deſign to carry off the dauphin ; that 


be ſeized him on one fide and the ſeignior 4e Noai/les 


on the other: that Tanneguy du Chatel reſcued him 
from them; and that thoſe who accompanied the dau- 
phin fell upon the duke and killed him. | 
Others on the contrary ſaid, that three gentlemen, 
domeſtics of the late duke of Orleans, accompanied 
the dauphin with. a reſolution to do this, in W 
or 
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for the death of their maſter; and which they execy- 
ted with ſuch quickneſs, that it was impoſſible to pre- 
vent it. Others gave yet moredifferent accounts than 
theſe: but however it might be, the duke of Burgun: 
dy's death was certainly a ftroke- of divine juſtice, 
which generally puniſhes homicides by a violent death, 


This happened the 10th of September 1419. 


The dauphin appeared much afflicted for his death. 
Tunneguy du Chatel excuſed himſelf to duke Philip, 
ſon of the deceafed, by protefling he had no concern 
in the action, and offering combat to whoever ſhould 


dare to accuſe him of it; whereupon the duke held 


him innocent, and ſufficiently excuſed, 

Philip, ſurnamed the Good, duke of Burgundy, ſon 
and ſucceſſor to him lately aſſaſſinated at Montereau, 
did, in the king's name, conclude a treaty of peace 
with the king of England, as though he had been in- 
veſted with the royal authority and the government of 
the kingdom; and entered into an agreement with 
him, to make-war apon the dauphin as a rebel againit 
the king his father. To engage the Eng/ih more firm- 
ly in this enterprize, he put into their hands the city 
of Paris, and ſeven others of the belt inthe kingdom; 


and thus almoſt all France was in the power of the 


Englih and Burgundians. 

In the mean time the dauphin was reduced to the 
provinces of Anjou, Poitou, and Berry; and with great 
difficulty reſiſted his powerful enemies. However, he 
was well aſſiſted in his neceſſity by the Scots and Ha- 
aiards. The firſt came to his aſſiſtance with five or fix 
thouſand men; and the Spaniards united their fleet to 
that of. France, and defied the naval power of England. 

The dauphin's affairs were in this ſituation, when a 
lady of quality rendered her memory illuſtrious by her 
fidelity to this prince. She was the widow of the ſeig- 
nior de la Rocheguyon, who had been killed in the bat- 
tle of Agincourt. . 

The king of England being maſter of all Normana)y, 
gave her ker choice, either to remain in peaceable pol- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle of Rocheguyon and its numerous de- 
pendencies, by taking the oath of fidelity to him; or 

to 
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to abandon her houſe and all her eſtates, in caſe ſhe: 
refuſed to pay him this homage. "The lady replied, 
that ſhe had rather abandon every thing, than take an 
oath of fidelity to her country's enemy: and ſhe ac- 
cordingly quitted /2 Rocheguyon, with her two chil- 
dren, without taking any thing away with her. | 

The queen carried her hatred for the dauphin her 
ſon ſo far, that beſides the treaty of peace which ſhe 
got concluded with the Engliſb, by means of the duke 
of Burgundy, ſhe concluded à ſecond with them, by 
which the king gave his daughter Catherine, widow of 
Richard Il, to Henry V, king of England, .and decla- 
red him regent of the kingdom, .and ſucceflor to the 
crown, in prejudice of the dauphin his only ſon. 

After the concluſion of this treaty the king of Eng- 
land repaired to Troyes, where he was received by the 
king, the queen, the duke of Burgundy, and the whole. 
court; and was there ſolemnly married to Catherine of 
France, in the year 1420. From thence he went te 
Paris, where the moſt conſiderable lords of the king - 
dom came and took the.oath of fidelity to him. 

After this, Peter de Marigny, and John Hacguenin, 
(ſo he is called by hiſtorians, and not 2 the 
one calling himſelf the king's counſellor, and the 
other his ſolicitor, did in preſence of the king, and 
the king of England, *. the dauphin of havin 
killed the duke of Burgundy; of having rebell 
againſt the king; and of having cauſed great troubles 
in the kingdom: they then required him to appear at 
the marble table, there to anſwer to theſe accuſations. 
He was cited accordingly, and as he did not appear, 
theſe fictitious officers pronounced, that he ſhould be 


| baniſhed, declared deprived of all right of ſucceſſion 
to the crown, and incapable of poſſeſſing any thing in 


the kingdom. Theſe concluſions were followed: 
and the dauphin was baniſhed and dilinherited, by a 
decree of men who called themſelves-the court of par- 

liament. | 
After theſe extraordinary proceedings, nothing was 
thought of but carrying on the war againſt the dau- 
phin; and it was begun by beſieging ſome places 5 
the 
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the neighbourhood of Paris, which. ſnewed an incli- 
nation to embrace his intereſts. 

Melun was the firſt chey inveſted: the kings of 
France, and England, and the duke of Burgundy, were 
preſent at this ſiege. | 

The place was defended by one Barbaxon, a man 
of great courage, and of ſteady fidelity to his prince. 
In a few days the walls were almoſt intirely ruined - 
the cannon ; nevertheleſs the king of England, who 
knew the extraordinary valour of the bedived: was 
not for giving the aſſault: he rather choſe to reduce 
the place by famine; but he was ſo ſtrongly preſſed 
by the duke of Burgundy, and by duke Lewis of Ba- 
Varia, the queen's brother, who preſumed much up- 
on taking the place with a troop of German gentlemen 
whom he had brought to this ſiege, that he at laſt per- 
mitted them to give the attack. ans 

Barbaxon ſuffered them to come down into the 
ditch, and when they began to mount upon the ruins 
.of the wall, he ſallied out upon them, and charged 
them with ſuch vigour, that they were all cut to pieces. 
This aſſault having ſucceeded ſo ill, the befiegers be- 
gan to make a mine; which the beſieged perceiving, 
began to make a counter- mi ue; ſo that in a little time 
the two companies of miners met, and the mine re- 
mained open on both ſides, till the end of the ſiege. 
The beſiegers challenged the beſieged to ſingle com- 
bat in the mine; and they having accepted the chal- 
lenge, a barrier breaſt high was put up in the middle 
of the mine, over which no combatant was to paſs, 
but each to keep his own fide. Lewis Juvenal des 
-Urfins was the firſt who fought, and engaged an Eng- 
liſb gentleman with axe and ſword: the combat laſted 
half an hour; when being both wounded, they were 
ſeparated by the judges of the combat. There was 
not a day paſſed, till the city was taken, in which 
there were not ſome valiant feats of arms performed in 
the mine. Theſe are the terms of the hiſtorian. 

The prince of-O-ange, who had always been ſtrong- 
ly attached to the intereſts of the duke of Burgundy, as 
being his ſubject, (for he was of the houſe of 8 
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which had formerly poſſeſſed the earldom of Cha lone 
in Burgundy, and had at this time great poſſeſſions in 
that province) came to him at the ſiege of Melun. Up- 
on his arrival in the camp, the king of England was 
for having him take the oath of fidelity to him, and 
{wear to obſerve the treaty of Troyes. | a 

The prince of Orange replied, that though he was 


attached to the intereſt of the duke of 3urgandy, he 


had rather leave him, than engage himſelf to deliver 
up the crown to the antient and capital enemy of the 
kingdom. Accordingly he immediately departed, and 
retired to Orange. 

But to return: The beſieged had now been a month 
without bread, and lived intirely upon horſe fleſh ; 
which having alſo failed them, they were forced to 
capitulate. 'The conditions granted them were, that 
they ſhould quit the city ſafe in their perſons, and 
without ranſom. When they came out, the king of 
England cauſed them to be ſeized, ſaying, they had 


been 2 to come out ſafe in their perſons, and 


therefore he would have them ſent to Paris, and put 
in the king's priſons. This was forfeiting his word, 
and a breach of faith unwerthy of a prince, who till 
now had appeared ſufficiently generous to be incapable 
of ſuch a meanneſs. He was blamed for it, even by 
thoſe that were beſt affected to him. The unhappy 
captives were accordingly conducted to Paris, and 
confined in divers priſons, where they were ſuffered 
miſerably to periſh with hunger. 

After the taking of Melun, the king of England and 
the duke of Burgundy beſieged the city of Meaux. It 
was principally defended by the baſtard of Vauvru, 
and Philip de Gamaches, abbot of St. Faron in Meaux, 
and who was afterwards abbot of St. Dennis. The 
reſiſtance made to the beſieged for ſeven months was 
ſuch, that the king of England deſpaired of taking the 
place: but being reduced to extremity, it occaſioned 
a diviſion among the officers. Some were for ſurren- 
dering, and others were for continuing the defence, 

ecauſe the enemy was ignorant of their condition, 


At laſt, the greateſt part of them, fearing they — 
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be forced, retired and intrenched themſelves in the 
market-place, hoping to be able to maintain them- 
ſelves long enough there, to oblige the enemy to grant 
them an honourable capitulation. Thus they aban- 
doned the baſtard of Yauvru and the abbot of St. Fe- 
ron, who not having men enough to defend the walls, 
they were, ſubdued and made priſoners by the enemy, 
who made themſelves maſters of the city. 5 
Vauvre, called the baſtard, was a gentleman of 
great courage. . He is called a gentleman by the hi- 
ſorians; but they do not tell us the reaſon why he was 
called the baſtard. He had been attached to the count 
D' Armagnac, conſtable of France: and to revenge the 
death of his maſter, who had been killed by the popu- 
lace of Paris, he made continual incurſions to the 
ates of that city, and all the Parifans he could take 
| immediately hanged upon a great tree in the high 
road near that city. The king of England having ta- 
ken him, he ordered-him to be hanged upon the fame 
tree. - 
The abbot of St. Faron had a brother who was go- 
vernor of Compeigne for the dauphin: the king of Eng- 


land declared to the abbot, that if Compeigne did not 


ſurrender to him, he would put him to death as he had 


done Vauvru. The abbot ſolicited his brother to ſave _ 


his life; and at laſt perſuaded him to ſurrender the 

lace. | | 
N Theſe two brothers both failed in their duty: the 
one by ſoliciting his brother to be unfaithful to his 
prince; the other by preferring his brother's life to the 
fidelity he owed to the ſame prince. The abbot af- 
terwards repaired this fault, by valiantly defending 
Compei ne againſt the Engliſb, as we ſhall hereaſter ſee. 
With him were alſo taken three religious of the abby 
of St. Dennis, who had moſt valianzly ſerved in per- 
ſon at the defence of Meaux. The biſhop of Beau- 
vais, in order to pleaſe the king of England, inſiſted 
that they ſhould be hanged, for having borne arms 
contrary to their profeſſion. His opinion had like to 
have been followed; but at laſt the abbot of St. Faro, 
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by the intereſt of his friends, found means to ſave 
their lives. x 1 | | 
After taking all the towns near Paris, Henry went 
into Eng/and about the affairs of his kingdom. During 
his abſence, his brother the duke of Clarence attempt 
ed to ſurprize the city of Beaug# in Anjou. The mar- 
ſhal de /a Fayette being informed of his defign, mar- 
ched to that city with fix thouſand men, moſtly Scots. 
The duke of Clarence gave him battle, which was 
bloody on both ſides; but at laſt the Exgliſb were de- 
feated, and the duke of Clarence killed upon the ſpot. 
Two or three hundred, who had eſcaped from the de- 
feat, fled towards the Main ; but they were ſtopped 
by that river, having neither boats nor bridge to paſs 


over. In this extremity they would inevitably have 


been cut to pices by the conquerors, had they not be- 
thought themſelves of an artifice which ſaved their 
lives: they took the enſigns of France, and made the 
peaſants believe they were purſaed by the Engliſb, who 
would certainly put them to the ſword, unleſs they 
were ſpeedily aſſiſted to get over the river; and that 
it would alſo be doing the dauphin a very fignal piece 
of ſervice. The peaſants immediately bas 2 them a 
bridge; which when, they had paſſed the river, they + 
broke down; and then moſt ungenerouſly and inhu- 
manly murdered the poor people who had thus ſaved 
their lives. | | 

The death of the duke of C/arence obliged the kin 
of England to return into France; but a few months af- 
ter his arrival, he died at the wood of Vincennes, aged 
only forty years, He was a great prince, and had 
he lived, would in all probability have made himſelf 
maſter of the whole kingdom. His fon Henry VI, 
whom he had by Catherine of France, was only nine 
months old at the time of his death. 

Two months after, king Charles VI died at Paris, 
in the hotel of St. Paul, the 20:h of October 1422: 
whereupon the young king of Erg/and was inveſted 
wita the title of king of France, and his uncle the 
duke of Bedford, brother to the late king, took that 
of regent of the kingdom for the king his newphew. 
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Surnamed the Victorious. 


Dod RGES& was the place of this prince's reſi- 
dence. His reign was taken up in a war which 
laſted almoſt as long as he lived; but in which he was 
ſo ſucceſsful, as to reconquer all his dominions, and 
drive the Engl; intirely out of France, from whence 
he obtained the ſurname of Vidtorious. 
The moſt celebrated warriors, who ſerved under 


him in this war, were Joby count de Duncis and Lon- 


gue ville, baſtard of that duke of Orleans whom the 
duke of Burgundy had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated; the 
dukes of Alencon and Bourbon, princes of the blood; 
Artus of Bretagne, conſtable of France, who was aſter- 
wards duke of Bretagne; the ſeignior de Coitivy, ad- 
miral of France; Stephen de Vignoles, commonly cal - 
led captain Labire; Jobn and Gaſpard Bureau, bro- 
thers, who were jointly grand maſters of the artillery. 

Among his miniſters, the perſon who had the great- 
eſt ſhare in the government was James Cour his ſtew- 
ard or treaſurer. The hiſtorian John Chartier, ſpeak- 
ing of the will of the Fair Agnes, to whom James 
Ceur was executor, ſtiles him thus: James Cceur, 


.. councellor, and ſteward or treaſurer to the king. 


The battle of Yernenf? was the firſt memorable and 
unfortunate event which happened under the reign of 
Charles VII, and the occaſion of which was this: the 
duke of Alencen having taken the city of Verneuil in 
Normandy from the Engliſb by means of a ſecret intelli- 
gence he had in it, the duke of Bedford marched to re- 
take it: the duke of Alencon gave him battle, but was 
defeated and taken priſoner, together with the mar- 
Mal de la Fayette. 

The earl of Douglas a Scotſman, who commanded 
z ooo Scots in the king's ſervice, , and the count de Bou- 
ebam, conſtable of France, were lain in this battle s 
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and the city of Verneuil was immediately retaken by 
the Engliſß; in the year 1423. 

The king gave the poſt of conſtable to Artus of 
Bretagne earl of Richmond, and brother to the duke of 
Bretagne. He had been taken priſoner by the Eug- 
{ib at the battle of Agincourt, and had been at liberty 
bat a few days: The king at this time repoſed great 
confidence in the ſire de Gyac; and intruſted the ma- 
nagement of all ſorts of affairs to him. 

The new conſtable highly diſapproved the miniſtry 
of Gyac; and charged him with turning every thing 
to his own private advantage, rather than the ſervice 
of the king, or the good of his kingdom : but he did 
not confine himſelf merely to blame him, he contri- 
ved to have him privately brought to a tryal without 
the king's knowledge, cauſed him to be condemned 
to death, and had him taken out of his bed in the 
night, and drowned in a river. 

It is aſtoniſhing that under ſuch. a reign as this of 
Charles VII, a ſubje&t ſhould dare to undertake and 
execute ſo bold an action. The hiſtorian ſays, the 
king was highly enraged at it, but that he was appeaſ- 
ed and ſatisfied with the behaviour of the conſtable, 
when he had given him his reaſons for it. After the 
death of Gyac, the fire de Trimouille became a ſavou- 
rite; and was alſo for that reaſon expoſed to the jea- 
louſy of the conſtable, who was for poſſeſſing the 
king's favour ſolely and without a rival. 

The firſt memorable occaſion in which the conſtable 
ſignalized himſelf, was at raiſing the ſiege of Monlar- 
gie this place had been beſieged by the Exgliſb up- 
wards of two years, when the conſtable attacked them 
in their camp, defeated them, and put them to flight, 
Nevertheleſs their defeat was not very conſiderable; 
for a few months after, the earl of Saliſbury and lord 
Talbot, two famous Eng1ih commanders, beſieged 
the city of O-/-ans with ſuch a powerful army, that it 
was thought they would inevitably take it. 'The king 

ad not forces ſufficient to oblige them to raiſe the 
ſiege; and the duke of Bourbon had been defeated in 
the beginning of it, at the attack of a convoy of pre- 
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viſions for the Englib camp, among which were a 
number of carts laden with herrings, from. whence this 
action was called the battle of the herrings. However, 
the courage and good conduct of John D'Orleans 
count 4. Dunois, did at laſt ſave the city. 
. He was commonly called the baſtard of Orleans; 
cotemporary hiſtorians conſtantly call him ſo, and 
even thoſe who had the moſt reſpect and affection for 
him, gave him this appellation. But to be, .or to be 
called a baſtard, was not then held ſo diſhonourable 
as it is now. ) 
He was the greateſt commander of .his time. The 
king made him his lieutenant general; and in this 
quality he commanded in all the moſt conſiderable ex- 
peditions and enterprizes during this war, though the 
conſtable was alſo preſent in them. 
He may be compared with the greateſt men of an- 
tiquity; not only for his capacity in war, but alſo for 
his greatneſs of ſoul, and the ,juſtice and moderation 
which he ſhewed upon all occaſions : . beſides which, 
he was poſſeſſed of a moſt admirable eloquence. He 
was, ſays Jobn Chartier, one of the fineſt ſpeakers that 
ever gained the French language. To recompenſe his 
great ſervices, the king at laſt gave him the earldom 
of Longueville, which he afterwards erected into a dut- 
chy. From hence he took the name of Longueville; 
and from him is deſcended the houſe of Longuewille, 
of which there are now none remaining, except the 
abbe D'Or leans, after whoſe death it will be extinct. 
Though the count de Dunois did every thing that 
could be expected from a brave and experienced com- 
mander, to prevent the taking of Orleans; neverthe- 
leſs the beſieged were reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 
They were in want of proviſions and men; and ima- 
gining the king's forces were too weak to afford them 
any conſiderable affiſtance, they at laſt offered to ſur- 
render to the duke of Burgundy. 8485 
But the Engliſb rejected this offer; and the duke of 
Bedford intimated, that as he had borne the labour and 
fatigue of this ſiege, he would never give his conſent 
to another's reaping the fruit of it. He made uſe of 
18 28 4 
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the following proverbial expreſſion upon this occaſion : 
that it had never been his deſign to beat the buſhes for 
others to take the birds. 

This refuſal ſhock'd the duke of Bargundy, and firſt 
n to detach him from the intereſts of the Eng liib. 
The beſieged deing reſolved not to ſurrender to the 
Englikh, ' defended themſelves in deſpair: Two days 
after, the earl of Saliſßbury was killed by a cannon 
ſhot, and lord Talbot alone continued the fiege. 
During theſe tranſactions the king was at Chinon in 
Arjou, and gave himſelf very little trouble about his 
affairs. The world was at a loſs to gueſs the reaſon of 
this negligence. The count de Dunois in vain exhort- 
ed him continually to aſſemble his forces, to put him- 
ſelf at their head, and to march againſt- the enemy. 
However, at-laſt-it appeared, that he wanted neither: 
courage, prudence, nor greatneſs of foul; tho? his 
pleaſures might for a time have taken him off from his 
N application to the government of his king- 
0 | | 
Hiſtorians tell us, it was during this inaQtivity that 
the Fair Agnes, one of the maids-of honour to the 
2 (Mary of Anjou, no; — of Lewis king of 
aples ) intirely engaged the heart and affections of 
the king. She was the moſt beautiful perſon of her 
time; and was therefore called by no other name than 
that of the Fair Agnes. The king having given her a 
caſtle, called the cafe of beauty, near / incennes, that, 
as he ſaid, ſhe might have an eſtate with a title ſuitable 
22 perſon, ſhe was from thence called the lady of 
auty. | | | 
It is really diverting to obſerve the pains taken by 
the hiſtorian John Chartier, to juſtify the king upon 
the ſubject of this amour; and the fimplicity with 
which he ſpeaks of it: Theſe are his words. It 
was commonly reported that the king lived in con- 
cubinage, for the people in theſe days are more in- 
e clined to think and fprak evil than-good: Where- 
fore I, chronicler above named, deſiring to write 
che truth, have duly informed myſelt of it; that 
*© without fiction I may know and diſcover the true 
„ R z. « ſtate 
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« ſtate of the caſe, Now I have found, both from 
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the accounts of gentlemen, councellors, phyſicians, 
ſurgeons and others; and from the affirmations of 
perſons whom I have examined upon oath, as by 
my office I am bound to do, in order to prevent 
the people from being impoſed on; that during the 
hve years which the Kid lady lived with the queen, 
as aforeſaid, the king did never once fail to lie with 
his wite, by whom he had many fine children: and 
the perſons examined concerning this matter do 
farther ſay, that when the king went to ſee the 
ladies, or when the Fair Agnes came to pay her re- 
ſneQs to him, there were always many perſons pre- 
ſent, none of whom ever ſay the king uſed a greater 
freedom with her than a modeſt ſalute z and that when 
their lawful and innocent diverſions, ſuch as were 
ſuitable and becoming of a king, were over, they 


all conſtantly retired to their own-apartments, and 
the Far Agnes among the reſt; and that her love 


for the king was only for the ſake of the follies of 
youth, ſuch as feaſts, balls, entertainments, and po- 
lite converſation, in which laſt ſhe excelled; and 
that amongſt the fair, ſhe was the youngeſt and 
mot beautiful. Nor indeed is it probable that the 
king was guilty of this crime; for during that time, 
he exerciſed ſtrict and univerſal juſtice to all, which 
had long before been neglected. He ſuppreſſed all 
extortions; and endeayoured to unite the diviſions 
of the church. And theſe deponents do moreover 
ſay, that the ſaid Agnes did lead a very charitable 
life, and was liberal in alms; and that if ſhe had 
committed any ching in carnal copulation with the 
king, it muſt have been very cautioufly and in great 
ſecrecy. It is true this Agnes had a daughter, 
which lived not long, and which ſhe ſaid did be- 
long to the king; but the king did always deny it, 
nor would ever own it to be his: wherefore ſhe 


might very probably have got it by ſomebody elle.” 


This hiſtorian afterwards ſpeaks of the death of Ag. 
„ whom he ſays, © did die in the moſt glorious and 


+ chriſtian manner, reminding her female attendants 
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« how poor, vile, and filthy we are by nature.” She 
died in the year 1449, at which time the king was en- 
gaged in the conqueſt of Normanay. | 

It was about this time when a young maiden of 
about eighteen or nineteen years old, born in a vil- 
lage upon the coofines of Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Lorraine, named Fane d' Arc, was ſent to the king by 
Robert de Baudricourt, governor of Yaucouleurs, whom 
ſhe had frequently ſolicited to preſent her to the king, 
to whom ſhe faid, God had defigned her to be of ve- 
ry fignal ſervice. Being brought into the King's pre- 


ſence, ſhe ſaid that God had ſent her to drive the 


Engliſh from before Orleans, and then to conduct his 
majeſty to be crowned at Rheims; and for this pur- 
pole ſhe deſired to be furniſhed with arms and ſome 
troops, that ſhe might march and attack the enemy. | 

She was queſtioned concerning divers things, to 
which ſhe gave more ſenſible anſwers than could have 
been expected from her age and condition. Though 
the thing was extraordinary, nevertheleſs the king was 
adviſed to give credit to her, and that principally by 


the count de Dunois, Accordingly ſhe was provided 


with arms, and an equipage ſuitable to her new em- 
ploy ment: and in compliance with her requeſt, a bo- 
dy of troops was ſent to the relief of Orleans. The 
count de Dunois had the command of this ſuccour, and 
was accompanied by the maiden, who from thence 
was called Fane the Pucelle, or Virgin; and afterwards 
the Maid of Orleans, when the fiege of that city was 
raiſed. The troops, with the proviſions, found means 
to get into the town; and three hours aſter, Jane made 
a ſally, attacked one of the enemy's qnarters, forced 
it, and killed and took all the Engliſ therein. 

A few days after they made a ſecond ſally, and at- 
tacked the Engliſb in a baſtion they had lately taken: 
the Haid in this encounter was wounded in the ſhoul- 
der; nevertheleſs ſhe refuſed to retire till the Engl;5 
were driven from thence.' At laſt the valour of the 
count de Dunois, ſeconded by that of the Maid, obli- 
ged the Engl iſb to raiſe the ſieg e, about a year after 


they had firſt begun it. 
R 4 | It 
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It was currently reported at this time, that the 
ſending of the Maid to the king, was only an artifice 
of the count de Dunois, to make foreigners believe 
God aſſiſted the French in a miraculous manner; and 
to awaken the king, and excite him to turn his 
2 to his affairs, by a circumſtance which might 
paſs for a miracle. . 

The count had diſcovered in this maiden an extra- 
ordinary wit and courage, ſome proofs of which he 
had ſeen: ſhe was very expert in the management of a 
horſe, in which ſhe had been exerciſed, ſays the 
hiſtorian Moxtrelet, by often riding them to water at a 


country inn where ſhe had ſome years been a ſervant, 


The count, (having inſtructed her in what ſhe was to 
ſay to the king and in the manner ſhe was to behave,) 
was the firſt to wonder and admire at her, as though 
he had never ſeen her ; and took occaſion to tell the 
king, that he ought by his care, courage, and in- 
duſtry, to ſecond this miracle which God had thus 

wrought in his favour. | 
- Whether it was a contrivance or not, the Maid 
maintained her character moſt admirably ; and upon 
all occaſions gave proofs of the moſt heroic courage. 
In her firſt encounters ſhe made uſe of a ſword, 
which ſhe ſaid had been. ſent ber by God. himſelf for 
the ſervice of this war ; for when the king ordered 
arms to be given to her, ſhe deſired him to ſend to St. 
Catherine de Fierbois, which was the church of a vil- 
lage near Tours, where, among ſeveral ſwords covered 
with ruſt, which hung up by the fide of the altar, one 
would be found whole blade was adorned with flower- 
de-luces on each fide, which they ſhould take down 
and bring to her. The king aſked her if ſhe had ever 
ſeen it ? She replied, ſhe had never been in that coun- 
try; but that ſhe knew ſuch a ſword was there, it 
having been revealed to her in a viſion by God, who 
bad alſo commanded her to uſe it in her firſt encoun- 
ters. At laſt, by chaſtiſing ſome lewd women who 
followed the army, ſhe broke it, The king was 
highly diſpleaſed at it, ſays John Chartier, and. _ 
cr 
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her ſhe ought not upon ſuch an occaſion as this, to 
have uſed-a ſword ſo-miraculouſly given her. 

After raiſing the ſiege of Orleans, the king aſſem- 
bled a great army at the perſuaſion of the Maid, who 
faid it was the will of God that the king ſhould go to 
Rheims, to be crowned and conſecrated, though that 
city was in poſſeſſion. of the Engl:/h, Theſe are the 
terms of Jobn Chartier. 

He was ſo ſucceſsful in his progreſs towards that 
city, as to take the cities of. Troyes and Chalons; and 
he had ſcarce-appeared before Rheims, when the in- 
habitants opened to him their gates, and drove out 
the Engliſh: The next-day he was crowned by the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and then marched towards 
Paris. He took all the towns that lay in his march 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh ;- ſuch as Compiegne, Prauwvats, 
Senlis and St. Dennis; being conſtantly accompanied 
by the Maid, who gave very diſtinguiſhing marks of 
her courage upon all occaſions. 

Being at St Dennis, he from thence ſent troops to 
Paris, under the command of the dukes of Alencon 
and Bourbon, and the ſeignor 4e Montmorency, who 
attacked the gate of St. Honorio, rather to diſcover tho 
diſpoſition of the Pariſians, than any hopes of ſuc- 
_ in their attack. 'The Maid upon this occa- 
ſion, doing more than the king had ordered her; 
forced a baſtion near the gate, filled up the ditch, and 
with indefatigable labour put things in a condition for 
giving an aſſault to the wall; but the dukes of Alen- 
con and Pourbon, not thinking proper to puſh the at- 
tack further, carried her away by force, and brought 
her back to St. Dennis, being wounded in the leg with 
a ſort of dart called a vireton. - 

The Engliſh and Burgundians (having reſolved to 
retake the towns which had ſurrendered to the king) 
laid ſiege to Compiegne the Maid threw herſelf in 
there to defend it, and made frequent ſallies upon the 
enemy, in all which ſhe ſhow'd a moſt extraordinary 
valour, and killed them a great number of men: but 
one day in the heat of an engagement, having advan- 
ced too far without conſidering whether or no ſhe was 
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' followed, ſhe was ſurrounded and taken priſoner by 
. John of Luxembourg, who commanded the Burgun- 
dians: in the year 1430. 

The joy of the Engliſh at her being taken, was as 
great as the affliction ot the French. To become ma- 
tiers of her perſon, they bought her of John of Lux- 
embourg, who ſold her io them. They immediately 
conducted her to Roan, and inſtead of paying any re- 
ſpect to her merit, or that extraordinary valour of 
which ſhe was poſſeſſed, they cauſed her to be brought 
to a trial; and though they could form no other ac- 
cuſation againſt her, than that of having worn the ha- 
bit of a man, contrary to the cuſtom, of her ſex, they 
nevertheleſs condemned her to be burnt for a witch, 
ard ſhe was accordingly tied to the flake alive. Thus 
died this illuſtrious maiden, after having ſignalized her 
valour for the ſervice of her country during the ſpace 
of one year. 

The enemy continued the ſiege of Campiegne durin 
fix months with very little ſucceſs. It was defended 
by Fliam de Flavi, Who was governor of it; and 
by Philip de Gamaches, abbot of St. Faron. Through 
the valour of theſe two commanders, the ſiege was 
prolonged till the arrival of the count ds Yendime and 
the marſhal 4e Bzv/ac, who forced the enemy in their 
eamp, and intirely defeated them. 

I hug this abbot bad the happineſs of defending the 
ſame place agamft the Erg/i/h, which he had cauſed to 
be delivered up to them by his brother, | 

The ſame year Philip duke of Purgundy was mar- 
ricd at Bruges for the third time, to E/izabeth daugh- 
ter of the king of Portugal. The nuptial ceremony 
was performed in the moſt magnificent and royal 
manner, and to render it ſtill more ſolemn, ſay the 
Flemmiſb hiſtorians, the duke on the very day of his 
marriage inſtituted the order of the Golden Fleece. 
Anno 1430. 

Henry VI, king of England, was now twelve years 
of age; and his uncle the duke of Bedford, judging 
that his preſence was neceſſary to renew towards him 
the affections of the Parifans, aſtoniſhed at the * 
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of the king's arms, who ſucceeded happily in all his 
enterprizes, cauſed him to come from England to 
Paris, where he was ſolemnly crowned and declared 
king of France, in the church of Notre Dame, by the 
cardinal de Vinceſtre: in the year 1431. 

The arrival of the uſurper cauſed no change in the 
good fortune of the lawful prince ; for immediately 
after his coming, the count % Dunois took Chartres 
from the Eng liſb, defeated the duke of Bedford before 
Lagny, which he had beſieged, and forced him to raiſe 
that ſiege with ſuch precipitation, as to leave his can- 
non and baggage behind him. Ns 

During the three ſucceeding years, the Exgl/; were 
diflodged from divers places, and frequently defeated 
by the abovementioned great general: nevertheleſs 
they made themſelves mallers of St. Dennis, which 
was defended by the marſhal 4e Rochfort, with a gar- 
riſon of twelve hundred men: and having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, they entirely demoliſhed its fortifications. 

The hiſtorian John Chartier obſerves, that durin 
this ſiege, the monks of St. Dennis, to ſhew their af. 
fection for the king's ſervice, gave the governor to 
the value of forty marks of ſilver in cups belonging 
to their refectory, in order to pay the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon. Anno 1435. | | 

The pope 8 defired to conclude a peace be- 
tween France and England ; but the king not being. 
willing to reſign his kingdom, and the Eng lich refuſing 
to reſtore it, it was therefore utterly impoſſible. 

However, the cardinal de Sz. Croix, legate of the 
holy ſee, a man of great prudence and probity, found 
means to aſſemble the ambaſladors of the two kings, 
ard thoſe of the duke of Burgundy, at Arras : bat no- 
thing could be concluded with the Eng/;5. The. 
Burgundians were not ſo difficult to treat with; for 
the duke was deſirous of peace. The conditions of 
it were propoſed by his chancellor; and theſe follow- 
ing wers the principal articles, as related by the hiſto- 
rian 7% Chartier. . 

„ Firſt it was required by the ſaid propoſer, that 
the king ſhould alk pardon of the faid duke, by 

aflirming 
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„ affirming that he was ignorant of the murder com- 
* mitted upon the perſon of the duke of Burgundy 
* his father; and that if he had been, privy to ſuch a 
« deſign, he would have prevented it, whoever. the 
* contrivers of it might have been. | 

« Item. That the king ſhould cauſe ſearch to be 
made throughout his kingdom for. the accomplices 
in this murder; and ſhould cauſe them to be ſeized 
« and corporally puniſhed, in a- manner ſuitable to, 
„the heinouſneſs of the crime. 

Item. That the king ſhould found a chapel at 
« Montereau, where the Bid offence was committed, 
« in which the maſs of Reguiem ſhould be daily per- 
formed for ever, for the repoſe of the ſoul of the 
« ſaid duke. | | 

« ſtem. That the king ſhould build a priory near 
« the ſaid town, for twelve Caribuſian friars, who. 


4 ſhould pray to God for the ſoul of the ſaid duke. 


« Hem. That the king ſhould erect a magnificent 
« croſs upon the bridge of the ſaid town of Montereau. 
© as a memorial of his deteſtation of the ſaid murder.“ 

By the other articles, the king obliged himſelf to 
give the duke of Burgundy all the towns upon the ri- 
ver Somme; ſuch as Amiens, Abbeville, St. Quentin, 
Peronne and others, by which all Picardy was given 
up. | | 
Fhough theſe conditions were highly diſadvanta- 
geous to the king, they were nevertheleſs accepted: 
and all the hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that none of 
them were refuſed or objected to. 

After the concluſion of this treaty, the duke. of 
Burgundy cauſed it to be drawn up in the form of let- 
ters patent, which he figned, and which run as fol- 
lows : “ The king's ambaſſadors having preſented to 
* us a writing to this effect: Theſe are the offers 
« which we Chartes of Bourbon, &c. ambaſſadors of 
the king, do make for and in the name of the faid 
« king, to my lord the duke of Burgundy. Firlt, 
the king will ſay, or will cauſe perſons ſufficiently 
« au horiſed, to ſay to my ſaid lord the duke of Pur- 
* £44dy, that the death of the late duke John his father, 

| 6s was 
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«- was unjuſtly and wickedly done by thoſe who per- 
« petrated the ſame, and through evil counſel; and- 
4 he was always diſpleaſed at it, and. is at preſent; 
© highly diſpleaſed; and if. he had.been privy: to it, 
« and had the age and. underſtanding he. has now, he. 
« would have dane his utmoſt to prevent it: but he 
«. was very. young, had then but little knowledge, 
„ and was not ſo prudent as to endeavour. the pre- 
« yenting it; and he will beſeech my ſaid lord of 
« Burgundy, to forget all hatred or rancour he may 
« have againſt him upon, that account; and that a 
good and true peace and love may ſubſiſt between 
« them : and of all this, particular mention ſhall be 
« made.in. the letters which ſhall be drawn up-of the 
« agreement and treaty concluded between them.” 
After this came the other articles of the treaty, as: 
mentioned before; and then the duke concludes thus: 
« We, by the grace of God, moved by our pity for 
« the poor people of this kingdom, and by the pray- 
ers, lamentations, and ſubmiſſions made to us by; 
« the ſaid cardinals and ambaſſadors of our holy fa- 
„ther the pope, and the holy council of Bale, who 
<<: have remanſtrated to us, that, it is : our duty to God: 
„ ſo to do, have therefore concluded a gaod and 
« loyal peace and reunion with our ſaid lord the king 
« in conſideration of the offers abovementioned,. 
© which on the part of my ſaid lord and his ſucceſ- 
* ſors, are to be done and accompliſhed.” | 
The Burgundiens did not ſcruple to affirm, that 
their duke by this treaty ſhewed the king favour, 
granted him a peace through mere pity, and had the 
glory of. re-eſtabliſhing him upon his throne, after- 
having firſt ſhewn it was in his power to have deprived: 
him of it. And though the duke of Burgundy himſelf 
might ſpeak of it in more modeſt terms, it was never- 
theleſs eaſy to perceive the pleaſure he took in hearing 
ſuch diſcourſes: and at his entry into. the city. of 
Ghent, among the paintings and devices with which 
the triumphal arches. ereCted to« his honour were orna- 
mented, he beheld with pleaſure, a Pompey, raiſing 
Tigranes king of Armenia, who lay proftrate 4 his 
ä eet, 
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feet, and placing a diadem upon his head; with th:ſe 
words upon the occaſion, taken from Valerius Maxi- 
mut. ue pulchrum efſe judicans & vincere reges, &. 
facere : thought it equally glorious, to ſubdue kings, 
and to reſtore them to their dominions. This peace was 
concluded in the year 1435. | . 2K 

The peace with the duke of Burgundy having deli- 
vered the king from his greateſt difficulty, he now 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to reduce the city of Paris. He 
held a ſecret correſpondence with ſome of the inhabi- 
tants, who having gained others to their party, they 
promiſed the king to deliver up to him the gate of St. 
James. "They performed their promiſe ; and by this 

te gave entrance to the count de Dunois, and the 
conſtable of France. As ſoon as the Parifians beheld 
the king's troops in the city, they began to charge 
the Engliſh on all fides ; killed a great number, and 
would have made a general maſſacre of them, had 
they not fled for refuge into the baſtile, where they 
were immediately beſieged. But inſtead of making 
any reſiſtance, they demanded leave to come out and 
retire in ſafety ; which was granted them : but upon 
their coming out it was with the utmoſt difficulty the 
people were reſtrained from falling upon them, and 
in particular upon the biſhop of Terovenne, who called 
himſelf chancellor of France, and would certainly have 
toit his life, had it not been for the preſence and au- 
thority of the conſtable. j 
Some days after the taking of Paris, Lewis dau- 
pin of France was married at Tours to Margaret 
daughter of the king of Scotland. The ceremony was 
performed by Reynoli archbiſhop of Rheims : * And 
after the celebration of maſs, the king regaled them 
„with a magnificent ſeaſt, at which the gueſts were 
_« ſeated in the following manner. 

* In the firſt place was ſeated the ſaid archbiſhop, 
„ who had celebrated the maſs ; ſecondly, the king; 
then madam the dauphineſs ; next the queen of 
Sicily; the queen of France the fifth; madam de 
* Fendome the fixth ; and thus were they all properly 
« ſeated.” n Chartier, | 
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Thĩs princeſs was a lover of the Belles Lettres, and 
had a great eſteem for perſons of learning. Paſſing 
one day through the ſalon of the palace, ſhe perceived 
Allen Chartier, the king's ſecretary, aſleep in a chair: 
he was an old man of a very difagreeable countenance, 
but the moſt learned and eloquent man of his time. 
The princeſs went to him, and kiſſed him; at which 
action all who beheld her being in great ſurprize, ſhe 
ſaid, it was not the man whom ſhe had ſaluted, but the 
mouth from whence there lowed ſo many oracles. 

She died a few days after her marriage. We ſhalb 
ſee hereafter how the dauphin was married a ſecond 
time, to the daughter of the duke of Sawoy. l 

The following years, the king's arms were con- 
ſtantly attended with ſucceſ-; but the behaviour of 
the dauphin, who was but ſeventeen years of age, 
very highly diſpleaſed him. 

"This young, prince retired from court, through the 
evil counſels of the dukes of 4/encon and Bourbon; 
who could not bear, that Charles of Anjou, fon of 
Renus of Naples, ſhould have a greater ſhare than they 
in the king's favour, and the government of the ſtate, 
They infpired the dauphin with jealouſy at the favour 
ſhewn to Charles of Arjou; and perſuaded him to re- 
tire from the court of the king his father. The duke 
of Bourbon carried him firſt into P:itou, where he took 
ſome towns by force, and tu ned out the governors 
appointed by the king. From hence he conducted 
him into Hout bonnois; but the king purſued them ſo: 
cloſe, and with ſuch confiderable forces, that he at 
laſt obliged them to ſurrender at diſcretion, in the year 
1440. He pardoned the dauphin, and all thoſe who 
had followed him. 

This rebellion, which laſted but ſix months, was 
called the Praguery, and thoſe who were concerned in 
it, the Pragons. The eotemporary hiſtorians do not 
fay why it was ſo called: perhaps it might be from 
the city of Prague, which, not long before had re- 
belled againſt the king of Bohemia, 

This year the duke of Or/eans, fon of him whom 
the duke of Burgundy had cauſed to be aflaſſinated, 

| Was 
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was ſet at liberty by the Eng/;/, who had taken him 
priſoner at the battle of Agincourt, ſince when it was 
now. twenty five years. Through favour to his ene- 
my the duke of Burgundy, they had conſtantly refuſed 
to releaſe him, upon any conſideration, But at laſt, 
through the interpoſition of his natural brother the 
count de Dunois, and in: conſideration of 400, ooo 
crowns, he obtained his liberty. | | 

Upon his arrival on the confines of France, he: 
was reconciled at St. Omers to the duke of Burgundy ; 
and married his-niece, daughter of the duke of Clewes. 
From this marriage proceeded Lewis of Orleans who 
was afterwards. king of France, and, as we. ſhall fee 
ſucceeded Charles VIII. 

This year alſo, Catherine of France, the. king's 
daughter, not more than ſix or ſeven years of age, 
was bethrothed to the count de Charolois, the duke of 
Burgundys ſon; and was carried into Burgundy. 

The continuation of the king's ſucceſſes at laſt for- 
ced the Exgliſb to conſent to a truce; for beſides the 
loſs of ſeveral towns which. were taken from them by 
the king, among others, they took Pontoiſe by aſſault : 
iu the year 1441. 

The lord Talbat, who had beſieged. the city: of 


Dieppe, was defeated before that place by the dauphin; 


and loſt his cannon, and a great number of ſoldiers. 
Anno 1443. | 
Theſe facceſſes diminiſhed the pride. and haughtineſs 
of the Engliſh, and made them hearken to. the propo- 
ſals for a truce, which was concluded between the two 
crowns for twenty-two months, in the year 1444 
and this term being expired, it was further-prolonged 
for three years; but the Engliſh broke it, as we ſhall 
ſee. The king being unwilling to let his troops lie 
idle during this truce, employed them in two expedi- 
tions. The firſt was in favour of Renus of Anjou, 
duke of Lorraize and king of Naples ; or rather bear- 
ing the title of that kin, dom, for he was deprived of 
it, as we ſhall ſee in its place. 
He deſired the king to put him in poſſeſſion of the 
city of Metz, which refuſed to. ſubmit to him, and 
pretended 
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pretended to be independent and exempted from obe- 
dience to the dukes: of Lorraine. The king beſieged 
this place himſelf, and after ſeven months reſiſtance, 
gave ear to the propoſals of the inhabitants; who, in 
conſideration of his raiſing the fiege, preſented him 
with a compleat ſervice of ſilver gilt, and the ſum of 
200,000 crowns, Thus this city was preſerved ; and. 
the expedition was of no ſervice to the duke of Lor- 
raine, for whom it had been undertaken : in the year 


The ſecond expedition was more glorious. ThE 
emperor Frederic of Auſtria, and the archduke Sig 
mond, had demanded troops of the king againſt the 
Swift, who had revolted from their houſe, to which 
they were ſubject. | 
The king, having granted their requeſt, gave the 
command of this expedition to the dauphin; who- 
about a league from Bale, defeated the Suiſ with ſa. 
you a ſlaughter, that ſcarce any eſcaped. But the 
rench, falling after this to plundering the enemy's: 
country, the wi and Germans united, and obliged. 
the dauphin. to retire. a 
During the truce with the Engliſb, the king took: 
great-pains to put an end to the ſchiſm which divided 
the church; but in order to underſtand the ſituation of 
thoſe affairs, it will be neceſſary to review the ſtate of 
affairs in the kingdom of Naples; for they are inter- 
woven in ſuch a, manner with thoſe of the church, as: 
to become the moſt confiderable part of them. 


State of the kingdom of Naples. 


We have ſeen at the beginning of the reign of 
Charles VI, that the kingdom of Sicily was poſleſſed 
by Alphonſo. king of Arragon, and that of Naples by 
Ladiſſas, one of the deſcendents of Charles of. Anjou 
brother of St. Lewis, about the year 1385. 4 

There were at that time three popes; Gregory XIT ; 
Bennet XIII; and Alexander V. The two firſt had 
been depoſed, as we have ſeen beſore, by the _ | 


- 
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of Piſo, which had elected Alexander V. Neverthe- 


leis Gregory and Bennet did not renounce the pontifi- 
cate; and they had each their partiſans. ; 
Ladiſlas favoured Gregory; and under pretence of 
re-eſtabliſhing him, he ſeized upon the whole eccle- 
ſiaſtical Rate. He was in poſſeſſion of Rome, and la- 
boured to get himſelf acknowledged king of ah. 


Pope Alexander V declared him an enemy to the 
church, deprived him of all the royal rights, and gave 


the kingdom of Naples tor Lewis duke of Anjou and 
earl of Provence and Maine, who bore the title of king 
of Naples, as ſon and heir of Lewis of Anjou, who 
died in his attempt to conquer that kingdom. Anno 
1409. | ; | 

Lexis, being arrived in 1taly with French troops, 
defeated La4i/las, and drove him out of the eccleſiaſli- 
cal ſtate. Lewis after this entered the territories of 
Naples; whereupon Ladiſſas had recourfe to artifice. 
He paid all forts of ſubmiſtion to pope Alexander ; 


and promiſed to be faithful to him, and to abandon 


Gregory, provided he would make the duke of Anjou 
lay down his arms. The pope, deceived by theſe 
promiſes, obtained a ſuſpenſion of arms of the duke 
of Anjou. This delay — cooled the ardour of 
the French troops, they were ſoon after diſſipated. 
Upon this Zadi/f/as re aſſumed his former deſign of 
conquering tay : made himſelf maſter of Rome in a 
ſhort time, and took many other places. And now 
it ſeemed highly probable that he would ſucceed in 
his enterprizes ; for none were able to withfland his 
victorious arms ; but death put an end to his con- 
queſts: he died ſo ſuddenly, that it was believed he 
was poiſoned. 'This was in the year 1414. * 

He left only one daughter, who ſucceeded him in 
the kingdom of Nap/cs. She was firſt betrothed to 
John, brother to the king of Arragon 3 who ſet out 
for Naples in order to eſpouſe her : but James of 


Bourbon, count de la Marche, a very handſome and 


agreeable prince, being then at Naples, and having 
the happineſs to pleaſe the queen, ſhe married him with 
* a great 
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great precipitation, in order to prevent the arrival of 
Jobn of Arragon © in the year 1414. „„ 
The Neapolitans could net long bear the French do- 
minion. They conſpired againſt the prince, in order 
to oblige him to quit the title of king, and content 
himſelf with that of prince of Tarente, and no longer 
concern himſelf in the government of the kingdom. 
But he had the addreſs to prevent this conſpiracy from 
tak ing effect, and ſome time after, cauſed the authors 
of it to be puniſhed. He diſcovered alſo, that the 
queen his Wiſe had been concerned in it: wherefore, 
that ſhe might not be able to attempt any thing of the 
like nature for the future, he cauſed her to be confined 

in the citadel of Naples. | 

In this citadel he not long after paid her a viſit. 
The princeſs concealed her reſentment, and inſtead. 
of complaining, did nothing but careſs him; affected 
preat joy at his governing alone; highly approved his 
aving puniſhed the traitors ; and in ſhort, diſſembled 
ber real ſentiments fo well, that the prince her huſ- 
band, beginning to think her innocent, permitted ber 
to take the air out of the caſtle whenever ſhe had a 
mind. She took advantage of thay liberty to aflemble 
as many Neapolitan as ſhe could, with whom the be- 
ſreged hen huſband in his palace, ſeized upon his per- 
ſon, and confined him in the ſame citadel ' ſhe: had ſo 
lately been in herſelf. The prince having found 
means to eſcape, retired. into Fraxze, and thought no 
more aof returning to Naples; the queen's hatred, 

and the averſion of the Neapalitans, appearing to him 
invincible' obſtacles to his re eſtabliſnment. 7 
Now the-duke- of Avjon, being favoured by pope 
Martin V, the ſucceſſor of Alexander, undertook a 
ſecond time the conqueſt of this kingdom, which he 
thought belonged to him by right of birth, and by 
gift . war AA the fiege of Naples. 
Jane called to her affiltance Alphonſo king of Arra- 
gon, Sicily, and Sardinia. He arrived with a _y 

powerful fleet, and forced the duke of Anjou to rai 
the ſiege, in the year 1420. He afterwards entered 
Naples, where be was received with great 9 of 
; cem 


. 
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eſteem and friendſhip by the queen, who through gra- 


titude, and to engage him more firmly in her intereſts, 


adopted him for her ſon, and gave him a ſhare in the 


government. But this harmony between them did 


not laſt long. Alpbonſo, being afraid of the incon- 
ſtancy of the queen's temper, reſolved to make him- 
ſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom, and ſend away 
Jane from Naples. He was not able to carry on this 
deſign without its being diſcovered by the queen, who 
thereupon obliged him to quit Nap/es, revoked her 
adoption, and in his place adopted Levi: XIII, duke 
of Azjou, ſon of him whom dhe had driven from 
before Naples, She immediately gave him poſſeſſion 
of Calabria: but he did not enjoy it long, for he 
died almoſt immediately after; and Fane ſurviving 
him but a ſew months, ſhe p her will leſt the King- 
dom of Naples to Renus-of Anjou, duke of Lorraine, 
and brother to Lewis. (4 244 

Renuz was at this time duke of Lorraine; the duke, 
whoſe daughter he had married, being dead: but the 
count de YVaudemont, the deceaſed's brother, pretend · 
ing that the dutchy belonged to him, had taken arms, 


| given: battle to- enus, had defeated and taken him 


priſoner, and had afterwards delivered him to the 
duke of Burgundy, becauſe it was with the troops of 
that prince he had carried on this waer. 

. Renus did not. find it difficult to come to an accom- 
modation with the count de FVaudemont, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage. It is from this count that is 
deſcended: the houſe which ſſed Lorraine when 
Lewis le Grand made himſelf maſter of it. The chief 
of this houſe is in Germany with the emperor, whoſe 
ſiſter he has married. He bears ths title of duke of 
Lorraine, which dutchy belongs to him; and the king, 
at the concluſion of the laſt peace, would have reſto- 
red it to him; but upon ſuch conditions as that prince 
refuſed to accept. an 

Renus did not find it ſo eaſy to agree with the duke 
of Burgundy; for he demanded ſo great a ſum of 
money for his ranſom, as was very difficult for him to 
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In the mean time 4A/phonſo king of Arragon had en- 
tered Naples with an army, and had made a great pro- 
grels : wherefore —.— of Lorraine, the wife of 
Renus, finding herſelf not able to gain her huſband's 
liberty, went into 7a/y.; where, by the aſſiſtance of 
pope Eugene IV, ſhe ſucceſsfully reſiſted Alphonſa, 
| and recovered ſeveral of the conquered places. Anno 

1432. 
"The city of Cayette being one of the moſt conſide- 
rable of the kingdom, Alpbonſo beſieged it, hoping 
that its ſurrender would facilitate that of Naples. The 
Genoeſe, whoſe intereſt it was to preſerve that city, 
becauſe the . merchants of Gexoa carried on a great 
trade. there, and had a great quantity of merchandize 
in it, ſent out their fleet to engage tnat of the king of 
Arragon. It was commanded by the Blaize Agareus, 
a man of mean birth, but a famous commander, who 
defeated the fleet of king A/phon/o, and took him pri- 
ſoner, with his brother the king of Nawarre, and ſent 
them both to Philip Galeas duke of Milan, protector 
of the republic of Genoa, which at this time acknow- 
ledged him, in ſome degree, for its ſovereign. Anne 
1435» | | | | 
The eyes of all Europe were upon the duke of 
Milan, to obſerve what uſe he would make of the 
victory which the Genoeſe had obtained under his 
auſpices.; and of the advantage of having two kings 
in his power. The republics and the princes of 7aly 
were afraid he would attempt to become king of 7a. 
His ambition was ſufficiently tempted ; but after 
having conſidered the difficulty of the enterprize, and 
how many great men had-unſucceſsfully attempted it, 
he took a reſolution the moſt generous and worthy a 
great prince. He ſet at liberty the-two kings his pri- 
ſoners, and demanded nothing for their ranſom but 
their friendſhip. The Genoeſe, enraged at having, 
through his generoſity, loſt the advantages which they 
might have expected from their victory, revolted from 
him, and re · aſſumed their antient liberty. 

King Renus at laſt got out of priſon, and came to 
Naples about the year 1437. Through the cares = 
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the queen his wife, and the victory of the Genbeſe, he 


found himſelf in 4 poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 
1 


But this tranquillity laſted only four years, for the 
King of Arragon returned into aby with freſh forces 
and a new fleet. Pope Eugene IV, having an impor- 
tant affair to tranſact with the council of Bale, in 
which it was neceſſary for him to have Alphonſo on his 
nde, abandoned the intereſts of the king of Naples, 
who finding himſelf deſtitute of forces, ſhut himſelf up 
in that city, where 4/phon/o beſieged him. 

The fiege lafted ſeveral years, and Alphonſo deſpair. 


Ing of ſucceſs, was upon the point of raiſing it, when 


a deſerter diſcovered to him a ſubterraneous aqueduqt 
or rather a common ſewer, through which he cauſed 
his ſoldiers to enter, ſurprized the city, and made 
himſelf maſter of it, in the year 1443. It is ſur- 
prizing they had never thought of ſtopping up this 
aqueduct; and the more ſo, as, according to the hi- 
ſtorians, it was the ſame by which Beliſarius had for- 
merly taken this city from the Goth. 

Thus the kingdom of Naples was tranſlated from 
the houſe of Anon. The princes of that houſe do 
nevertheleſs bear the title of it; and the dukes cf 
Lorraine of the branch of Faudemont, having ſuc- 
ceeded to the rights and poſſeſſions of the houſe of 
Anjou, as deſcendents of the daughter of king Rerz:, 
have preſerved pretenſions to the kingdoms of Nap/zs 
and Jeruſalem, and continue to quarter their arms with 
thoſe of theſe kingdoms. 

King Renus being driven out of the kingdom of 
Naples, retired into Lorraine, where the city of. Mei: 
refuſed to acknowledge him for its ſovereign, alledg- 
ing, that it was indeed under the protection, but not 
under obedience to the dukes of Lorraine, being a free 
and imperial city. It was to oblige this eity to ſub- 


mit to Renus, that king Charles VII had beſieged it 


during his truce with E-7leud. 
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| State of the Church. 1 


Pope Martin V had ordered a general council to 
aſſemble at Bale; to which place the prelates of Eu- 
rope had begun to repair from all quarters, when this 
pope died. #35 

Eugene IV his ſucceſſor, was for transferring the 
council to Po/ogne ; but the emperor S:gi/mond king of 
Bohemia oppoſing this, it was held at Ba. Cardinal 
Ceſarinus, the pope's legate, preſided in it, in the 
year 1431. The cardinals invited the pope to come 
thither, and labour with them towards a reformation 
of the diſorders which reigned in the church. He re- 
plied, that as his legate preſided. in the council, it was 
ſufficient, for that he would approve whatever they 
ſhould do in concert with him. The fathers, not be- 
ing ſatisfied with this anſwer, cited the pope to appear 
before the council; and upon his refaſal, they began 
to deliberate about depoling him. The emperor 
Sigiſmand, who was a wiſe and moderate prince, pre- 
vented this blow, by remonſtrating to the fathers, 
that they ought to be cautious how they expoſed the 
church to a new ſchiſm. This diviſion between the 
council and the pope continued for five years : the 
council inſiſting that the pope ſhould appear, and the 
pays conſtantly refuſing to do it. 

t was during this time that the council granted the 
Bobemians the communion ander the two kinds, at the 
* of the emperor Sigiſinond their king. 

he pope at laſt publiſhed a decree, by which he 
transferred the council of Bale to Ferrara in Hal), at 
which place he thought he ſhould have greater autho- 
rity, He alſo declared null and void, whatever 
ſhould be done for the future by the prelates aſſembled 
at Bale. Anno 1436. 
Cardinal Ceſarinus, and five other prelates, obeyed 
this decree ; but all the reſt, encouraged by the em- 
ror Sigiſond, continued the council; and declared 
y a bull, that the pope was ſubject to, and ought to 
obey the council / that he had not the power _ 
olve 
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ſolve nor transfer a council lawfully afſembled ; that 
the council had a.right to forewarn the pope to amend 


his conduct, and if he did not amend, to depoſe him: 


for theſe reaſons, therefore, they forbad pope Eugene 
the exerciſe of all the pontifical functions, and warned 
him for the laſt time to obey the council, in failure to 
do which they would depoſe him. Anno 1437. 

This year died the emperor Sigiſmond; in whoſe 
place was elected 4/bert of Auſtrin, who reigned but 
two. years, and was ſucceeded by the a ee Frede- 


ric of Auſtria, in whoſe favour we have ſeen the dau- 


phin entered into a war with the Sb. 


- Though the authority of the council of Bale was 


very great, nevertheleſs ſome of the cardinals, and ſe- 
veral /talian -biſhops, repaired to the council whick 
the pope had ordered to aſſemble at Ferrara, and 
which he afterwards transferred to Florence, under 
pretence that the plague was broke out in Ferrara. In 
this council the ,pope preſided: and John Paleolog us, 
emperor of the eaſt, repaired to it, with the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, and ſeveral Grecian biſhops. 

This emperor, not being able any longer to reſi 


the arms of the Turks, who were already maſters of 


part of Greece, had need of very powerful aſſiſtance 
againſt ſo formidable an enemy. And as he thought 
the pope might procure him this aſſiſtance, he came 
firſt to Ferrara, and from thence went to Florence, 
with deſign to uſe his utmeſt endeavours to engage 


him in his intereſts. He began by the thing moſt 


likely to pleaſe the pope, which was to acknowledge, 
with his biſhops, in the name of the whole Gree+ 
church, the pope's ſupremacy over all biſhops, and 
his title of head of the univerſal church, and to ſub- 
mit himſelf to him. After this the queſtion concern- 
ing the Holy Ghoſt was debated, touching which the 
Greeks had believed ever ſince the ſchiſm of Photius pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople in the eighth century, that 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeded only from the Father. 
They were to be convinced from thc teſtimonies of 
the antient Greet fathers, and not from the Latin, 
that it proceeded from the Father and the Son. var 
; ver 
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veral of the fathers were cited, and particularly a paſ- 
ſage in St. Baſil the Great, where he plainly ſays the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son: 
and this paſſage they were deſired to read. The em- 
peror ſaid the book had been falſified, and that in 
thoſe he had at Conſtantinople, this aſſertion was not to 
be found. Cardinal Ceſarinus, who was one of the 
moſt conſiderable diſputants in this affair, told the 


emperor, with all poſſible reſpect, that as he came 


from Greece with deſign to fight in tal, he was in 
the wrong to leave his arms at Conſtantinople. The 
Greeks, in ſhort, appearing extremely ignorant in this 
diſpute, and having need alſo of aſſiſtance from the 
Latins, were forced to ſeem convinced; and proteſt- 
ed, that for the future, their belief ſhould be the ſame 
with that of the Latin church. In the year 1439. 
The council publiſhed a decree of re- union between 
the Grecian and Latin churthes : but the Greek biſhops 
who had not accompanied the emperor, diſapproved 
what their brethren had done, and rejected the re- 
union: and as the emperor did not receive the aſſiſt- 


ance from the pope which he expected, he was not diſ- 


pleaſed at it. 
The ambaſſadors of genre King of Ethiopia, 
were alſo at this council, to which they 


an examination was not made into the credentials of 
theſe ambaſſadors. 


In the mean time the council of Bale was taking 
great pains towards the re eſtabliſhment of ecclefiaſti- 


cal diſcipline. With this view they made ſeveral ca- 
nons and decrees, which they ſent to king Charles 
VII, by five ambaſſadors, defiring him to have them 
obſerved in his kingdom. The king aſſembled a 


council of the clergy in the holy chapel at Bourges, 


repreſenting the church of France, in which he preſi- 
ded, accompanied by the princes of the blood, and 
chief nobles of the kingdom. He ordered the aſſem- 
bly in his preſence, and in preſence of the ambaſia- 

Vor. J. 8 : dors 


ad been ſeut 
by their prince, (commonly called Prieſt John) to ac- 
knowledge the pope as head of the church. Too ftri& 
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dors of the council, to examine the decrees which they 
had brought. 

The aſſembly, after having examined them for ſe- 
veral days, and having taken the advice of thoſe who 
were preſent, both eccleſiaſtics and laics, pronounced 
it as their opinion, that they were proper for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of good diſcipline in the church of 
France. This opinion being unanimouſly affented to 
by the whole aſſembly, the king, according to the 
cuſtom of that time, cauſed an ordirance of all theſe 
decrees to be drawn up in Latin, by the name of the 
Pragmatic San#ion; and ordered it to be publiſhed 
and regiſtered in the parliament, and obſerved through- 
out his dominions. 

The firſt article of this ordinance contains two ca- 
nons, by which the council declared, that every ge- 
neral council repreſents the univerſal church, and has 
a ſpiritual. authority, to which all powers, not ex- 
cepting the pope himſelf, are ſubject. 

It alſo contained a decree, by which the general 
council was ordered to aſſemble every ten years. 

That being aſſembled, the pope, a month before 
it broke up, ſhould ſignify the place where the next 
ſhould be held; and that if the pope failed to do this, 
tuen the council ſhould do it. 

That the pope might, in caſe of neceſſity, abridge 
the term of ten years, but not prolong it. 

That he ſhall not be permitted to change the place 
of its meeting, unleſs with the conſent of the cardi- 
nals, and for very good reaſons, which he ſhall be 
obliged to declare by a bull publiſhed for that pyrpoſe. 

The ſecond article contained the decree of the 
council touching elections, by which the nomination 
to biſhoprics, abbies, and other benefices, was taken 

from the popes, by whom it had been uſurped : it 
was ordained, that every dioceſe ſhould ele& its bi- 
ſhop, every chapter its dean, every monaſtery its 
abbot or p1ior ; and ſo of the other inferior benefices. 

The king's ordinance added to this decree, that it 
was the opinion of the aſſembly of Bourges, the , 

woul 
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would do nothing contrary to juſtice and good diſci- 
pline, if in the elections he ſhould give a bare recom- 
mendation, but without the leaſt force or conſtraint, 
of ſuch perſons whom he ſhould think merited a bene- 
fice, or were particularly well affected to the intereſts 
of the ſtate. * 

The third article contained a decree of the council 
for the aboliſhment of all reverſions, which were 
abuſes the popes had introduced; for in order to pre- 
vent abſolutely all elections, they iſſued out a ſort of 
bulls or mandates, appointing perſons to ſucceed to 
benefices, before they became vacant ; and which 
they were to enjoy after the deaths of the then poſſeſ- 
ſors; and theſe mandates were called Gratiæ erpecta- 
tive. Or. if a benefice happened to become vacant, 
to which the pope had not appointed a ſucceſſor, and 
thoſe -whoſe right it was to ele or nominate one, 
ſhould have a name titular, yet the pope would not 
fail to appoint another, ſaying he had long before re- 
ſerved to himſelf the nomination to that benefice. But 
all theſe abuſes were ſuppreſſed by the council, and all 
Gratie expeFative, or reverſions, were aboliſhed. 

The cuſtom of paying the firſt fruits of benefices t 
the court of Rome was alſo aboliſhed, by a canon o 
the council, which is contained in the ninth article o. 
the Pragmatic Function. . 

The fifth article contained a decree of the council 
whereby the abuſe of ſummoning perſons to appear,” 
at Rome was ſuppreſſed : and it was ordained, that for 
the future, all cauſes ſhould be firſt tried by the com- 
mon judges; and that no one could be ſummoned to 
appear at Rome, nor could appeal from their common 
jadge immediately to the pope ; but only to that judge's 
next ſuperior, and then to the next ſuperior to him, 
thus gradually aſcending to the pope, and a due ſub- 
ordination obſerved. 7 $3430 89 

To be ſhort, the reſt of the articles contained a 
great number of very juſt, wiſe, and uſeful rules, all 
which tended towards the reſtoring of a general good 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, * all the ſucceeding popes 
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have 
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have regarded the Pragmatic Sanctian with horror and 
deteſtation, and have condemned it as though it had 
contained the moſt damnable hereſies: they have alſo 
fulminated againſt the council of Bale, as againſt a 
pernicious aſſembly of ſchiſmatics. and heretics ; and 
when Zneas Sylvius Picolomini, who had been ſecre- 
tary to this council, and who had defended its autho- 
rity by his writings, was raiſed to the papal chair un- 
der the name of Pius II, even he alſo condemned this 
council and all its proceedings. And it being inti- 
mated to him, that he ated contrary to what he him- 
ſelf had before done, he replied that pope Pius would 
amend the faults committed by Areas Sylvius ; and 
this gave occaſion to its being ſaid, that the intereſt, 
and. not the juſtice, of the papal authority, was the 
rule according to which the popes. approved or con- 
demned, But this, reproach cannot be caſt upon all 
the popes; for in the firſt ages, there were ſome 
among them of piety and great virtue, who, content - 
ing themſelves with the authority which the rules of 
the church preſcribed them, purſued no other deſigns 
nor intereſts, than the eſtabliſhment of a good and 
ſtrict diſcipline : but for theſe many ages ſince, they 
have conſtantly laboured to augment their authority, 
and have condemned as heretics whoever oppoſed 
their enterprizes. 

The council of Bale, after having ſeveral times in 
vain cited pope Eugene to appear, depoſed him, and 
elected in his place Amedus VIII duke of Sawey, who 
took the name of Felix V, in the year 1439. 

Felix a few months before had reſigned his domi- 
nions to his ſon, and had retired to the caſtle of Ri- 
paille near Geneva, In this agreeable ſolitude, he at 
firſt reſolved to imitate the lives of the antient hermits ; 
but it ſoon diſguſted him. He afterwards led ſo deli- 

ious a life, ſome ſay voluptuous, and even debauch- 
ed, with three or four of his companions, that it oc- 
caſioned libertines and debauches to uſe the expreſſion 


of making the Ripeille; to imply drinking, laughing, 


and ſinging at table. Nevertheleſs as only his retreat 
was 
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was known, and his debaucheries kept ſecret, the 
council of Bale elected him pope. \ 

The [ſchiſm had now m_— in = _ * 

; and the two | each their partiſans, 
ano the truce — and E Jind gave 
Charles VII leiſure and opportunity to endeavour the 
reſtoring of eccleſiaſtical peace and union. Eugene IV 
was dead, and the cardinals had given him for ſucceſ- 
ſor Nicho/as V, who kept his ſee at Rome ; and Felix, 
elected by the council, held his at Geneva, 

The king ſent ambaſſadors to each of them, in or- 
der to perſuade them to a reconciliation, which'might 
reſtore peace in the church ; and his 'authority ſo far 
mfluenced them, that they at laſt conſented. 

Felix plainly perceived that his refigning the ponti- 
ficate would infallibly be required as the firſt prelimi- 
nary towards an accommodation; but às many advan- 
tageous things were promiſed him, he appeared to be 
fatisfied : beſides, he was afraid of offending the king, 
who was greatly diſpleaſed with the council of Baie, 
for having expoſed the church to a freſh ſchiſm by 
electing another pope, againſt which election his am- 
baſſador had abſolutely proteſted. Felix therefore, 
obſerving that the king openly declared his intention 
of reſtoring peace to the church, and that he frequent- 
ly faid the reſignation of Felix was neceſſary towards 
it, he ſent deputies to Lions, to which place Nicholas 
fent deputies alſo. And the council of Bale, (then 
transferred to Lay/arme) deputed ſome biſhops to aſſiſt 
in whatever ſhould be tranſacted at Lioms. The king 
ſent thither John Juvenal des Urſins, archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and the marſhal de la Fayette, both in the 
character of ambaſſidors. They were accompanied 
by the archbiſhop of Ambrur, and the ſeignior de 
Malicorne, am or from the dauphin. | 

The kings of England and Naples ſent alſo their 
ambaſſadors hither. After ſeveral conferences, and 
many goings and comings between Rome and Geneva, 
it was at laſt agreed, that Felix ſhould reſign the pon- 
tificate, and ſhould pay obedience to Nicholas; that 
the pope ſhould declare him dean of the facred col- 

| S 3 lege, 
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lege, and perpetual legate of the holy fee in Savey, 
Piedmont, and Germany. Felix having accepted theſe 
conditions, the archbiſhop. of Ambrun, and James 
Cœur, the king's chamberlain, were ſent to Rome to 
get them accepted by the pope. Every thing was 
executed with great exactneſs and punctuality on both 
fides; and the fathers of the council of Bale entered 
alſo into the accommodation, paid obedience to Mi- 
cholas, declared that the council was at an end, and ſe- 
parated. Thus ended the ſchiſm, in the year 1448; 
a more particular account of which may be found in 
the hiſtory of John Chartier. N n 
The Engl having the ſame year broke the truce 
by ſome acts of hoſtility, the king again took up 
arms, and with ſuch good ſucc.ſs, that he in a. few 
months reduced the greateſt part of Normandy under 
his obedience. . 1 
After this he cauſed Roan to be beſieged by the 
count de Dunois, his lieutenant general. This prince 
had a ſecret intelligence with ſome of the citizens, 
whom he had engaged to favour his ſcaling a part of 


the wall intruſted to their care 'T hey kept their pro- 


miſe to him; but the lord Talbot came to the place 
with three hundred Exg/;4, while a conſiderable num- 
ber of French were yet upon the walls. A bloody en- 
counter enſued, in which the Exgliſ had the advan- 
tage: they killed or took all the French who had 
made the attempt; and thinking the iuhabitants were 
all accomplices in the affair, they afterwards charged, 
and killed ſeveral. of them. The others being pro- 
voked at this treatment, aſſembled in arms, and 1e- 
folved to ſend deputies to the king to deliver him up 
the city, The duke of Somerſet, governor of Vor- 
mandy for the king of England, was not able to prevent 
their executing this defign, becauſe the inhabitants 
were more numerous than the garriſon. They there- 
fore ſent their archbiſhop, who having found the king 
at Pont-ge-Parche, declared to him the deſign of the 
inhabitants, and demanded honourable conditions for 
the Engi. The king granted his requeſt, and 
charged him to command the inhabitants, in bis 

| | name, 
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name, to deliver up the city to the count de Dunois: 
which commands they immediately obeyed. 

At the ſame time, when the count de Dunois cauſed 
his troops to enter the city, the Exgliſb took poſleſ- 
ſion of the palace and caſtle, with deſign to defend 
themſelves there; but two days after, the duke of 
Somerſet not finding himſelf able to defend himſelf 
againſt his numerous enemies, demanded leave to 
ſpeak with the king; which being granted him, he 
aſked permiſſion to retire with the Eng/iþ, upon the 
fame conditions which his majeſty had granted to the 
archbiſhop of Roan. I'lie king replied, that as they 
had refuſed theſe conditions when they were firſt (f- 
fered, they had no right to expect them now; ard 
therefore, that they muſt accept new ones ; which 
were, to give up all the towns they poſſeſſed in Nor- 
mandy; after which, they ſhould have liberty to come 
out of the caſtle and palace of Roan. The duke 
having refuſed theſe conditions, the king ordered him 
to be conducted back into the palace of Roan: 

Upon this the count Je Dunois, chuſing rather to 
reduce the Engliſb by famine than by force of arms, 
ſurrounded them with ſuch deep trenches, and guard- 
ed them fo well, that it was impoſſible for them to 
get out, tho they attempted it ſeveral times, At laſt 
they offered to ſurrender all the towns in the territory 
of Caux. Their offer was accepted by the count de 
Dunois, who added theſe conditions to it; that the 
Eng li ſhould depart without their arms, and that the 
duke of Somer/et ſhould pay the king 50,000 crowns 
for his ranſom. Theſe conditions were ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, and the towns given up to the king; except 
Honfleur, whoſe governor conſtantly refuſed to ſur- 
render, notwithſtanding the repeated commands of tl e: 
duke of 38 Anno 1440. | 

Whilſt the king's armies, under the command of 
the count de Dunois and the conſtable of France, were 
by degrees driving the enemy out of their poſſeſſions 
in Normandy, 3000 Engliſh, who had arrived from 
England under the command of Thomas Kiriel, joined 
with Mathago, who commanded: the garriſons of the: 

8 4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral towns which the king had taken, and which 
amounted to about 400 men. They marched in 
conjunction towards Caen and Ba peu, that the 

might be able to relieve, thoſe places, in caſe they 
were beſieged. The king ordered the count de Cler- 
mont, prince of the houſe of Bourbon, to march againſt 
them. The count de Clermont having met with them 


near Formigny, advantageoufly encamped, attacked 


them, though he had but 3000 men. His raſhneſs 
was not attended with the ſucceſs he had promiſed 
himſelf. He was repulſed with loſs, and would have 
been intirely defeated, had not the conſtable arrived, 
who coming unexpectedly with a body of cavalry, 
ſoon changed the Mate of the engagement, and defeat - 
ed the Eng/;/h, being ſeconded by the infantry of the 
count de Clermont, who regained his courage upon his 
arrival, and fought valiantly. Liriel was taken pri- 
ſoner ; but Mathago eſcaped by flight. Hiſtorians 
accuſe Mathago of cowardice upon this occaſion, and 
ſay, that the defeat of the Eng/i/ was owing to his not 
ſapporting .Kirie/; inſtead of which he ſhamefully 
took to flight: Aune 1450. 

This victory gave occaſion to a diſpute between the 
friends of the count de Clermont and thoſe of the con- 
ſtable. The friends of the count affirmed that the 
honour of the day belonged to him, becauſe he had 
been appointed and ſent by the king on purpoſe ; and 
becauſe he had begun the action. The other party 
attributed the glory to the conſtable, becauſe he was 
the king's lieutenant-general throughout the king- 
dom, and becauſe without him the French troops, in- 


ſtead of gaining the victory, would have been de- 


feated. 

The king permitted the affair to be examined and 
debated by ſeveral perſons of quality. It was de- 
« cided .('tis the hiſtorian John Chartier that ſpeaks,) 
« and reported to me, chronicler, that the glory and 
« praiſe were due to the count de Clermont, notwith- 
« ſtanding it was by the afliſtance of the ſaid conſtable 
« it was brought to an happy iſſue.“ 2 
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It appears by ſeveral other facts, as well as from 
this, that the writers appointed by the king to write 
hiſtory, were by his order informed of all the material 
tranſactions. And this method has been obſerved un- 
der moſt of the reigns. Jobn Chartier tells us, that 
by the king's order, he was preſent .at ſeveral ſieges, 
and in the moſt conſiderable expeditions, that he 
might himſelf be an eye-witneſs of the things he was 
to record, | 

The defeat of Formigny rendered the Engliſb unable 
to prevent the king's conqueſts, who took Bayeux and 
Caen, and at laſt became maſter of all Nermanay, about 
the middle of the year 1450. 

The hiſtorian obferves, that two things more parti- 
cularly facilitated this conqueſt : firſt, the regularity 
and quickneſs with which the artillery was ſerved at 
all the fieges, under the care of John Bureau treaſurer 
of France, and Gaſpard Bareau his brother, maſter of 
the artillery : and ſecondly, by the great ſums of mo- 
ney with which James Cœur furniſhed the king when- 
ever he had occaſion for it. Cæur was a man of 
preat abilities, and had many reſources to procure the 

ing money. And when juſt and laudable means 
were inſufficient, he ſupplied him with his own ; for 
he had acquired immenſe riches by. merchandizing. ' 

The conqueſt of Normandy was followed by that of 
Guienne, The king gave the conduct and command 
of this enterprize to the count 4e Dunois, who was ac- 
companied in it by the count D' Angouleme, brother to 
the duke of Orleans,; and by the counts de Clermont 
and Yendime, princes of the blood. As this enter- 
prize was conducted with the ſame vigour as that of 
Normandy, the ſucceſs was equal; and all the towns 
either ſurrendered or were taken by aſſault. 

The city of Baur deauæx, without waiting for a ſiege, 
ſent deputies to the count de. Dunois, who granted 
them an honourable capitulation; in conſideration of 
which the inhabitants ſurrendered their city. One of 
the conditions was, that the king ſhould erect a ſove- 
reign court of jultice, or parliament, at Bourdeaux, 
" S 5* : which 


firſt appearance. 
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which ſhould finally determine all cauſes within the 
limits of the Bordelois country. | 

The count de Duncis, made a moſt magnificent entry 
into Bourdeaux ;, and had the honour of having three 
rinces of the blood in his train, who. ſerved under 
kim, obeyed his orders, and gave him the precedence 
upon all occafions, as being the King's lieutenant- 
general. He marched alone in the midit of the whole 
pomp, mounted upon a white horſe covered with blue 
velvet embroidered with gold, After him came, the 
counts D' Angouteme, Clermont, and Vendime ; and be- 
fore him, the King's maſter. of the horſe, who was at- 
fo preceded by Traignel! des Urfins chancellor of 
France. (He was in the military as well as civil ſer- 
vice of the crown) He was armed with a ſteel bo- 
dice, over which he had a coat of arms of crimſon 
velvet. A white pad walked before the chancellor, 
covered with an houſing of blue velvet wrought. with 
flowers de luce in gold; and this pad carried the ſeals 
in a ſmall coffer, covered alſo with blue velvet adorn- 


ed in the ſame manner. The ſtatue of Peter D*Orge- 


mont, who was alſo chancellor of France, may be feen 


cloathed in this manner at St. Catharine de la Con- 
ture in Paris. 


After the reduction of Bourdeaux, the count de Du- 


nois marched to join the count de Foix, who was be- 


fieging Bayonne by his order. This place waiting on- 
ly his arrival to ſurrender, opened its gates upon his 
Thus the dutchy of Guienne was in- 
tirely reduced and re-· united to the crown and govern- 


ment of the king, in the year 1451; and the Eng li- 


found themſelves ſtripped of all their poſſefſions in 
France, except the city of Calais, which was not re- 
taken till an hundred years after; viz. in the year 
1557, under the reign of Henry II. 

Pope Nicholas V, imagining the ſucceſſes” of the 


king's arms had diſpofed the Engli4 to peace, fent 


the cardinal D' Efouteville, his legate, into France and 
England, with inſlructions to negotiate an accommo- 
dation. He found the king very well difpaſed to- 
wards it; but the Eng/i& anſwered him, that when 


they 


+ 


e 


V 
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they had gained as many conqueſts over the king, as 
the king had obtained over them, it would be time to- 
talk of peace, In the mean time they ſecretly carried 
on plots and contrivances in Guienne. the effects of 
which ſoon appeared by the revolt of the inhabitants 
of Bourdeaux, who delivered up the king's garriſon. 
to the lord Talbst, whom they had: cauſed to come: 
from England. Their example cauſed ſeveral other 
towns to ſurrender to the Engliſßñ Anno 1452. 

The count de Clermont, the king's lieutenant gene- 


ral in Gauienne, immediately endeavoured to reduce 


the revolted towns. He began by Caftillon in ori- 


gerd, which he beſieged. The lord Talbot imme- 


diately left Bourdeaux, and marched with ſome troops 
to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege; carrying, according 
to the obſervation and expreſſion of John Chartier, 
« ſeveral ſtandards maliciouſly invented and deſigned, 
« and filled with injurious inſcriptions and devices, in 
« contempt and derifion of good Frenchmen.” 

He attacked the French in their camp; but was 
vigorouſly repulſed ; and the count de Clermont having 
ſallied out upon him as he retreated in diſorder, he 
intirely defeated him with a great ſlaughter. The lord 
Talbot and his ſon were both killed; and the defeat of 
the Engliſh was ſo intire, that the revolted towns, 
having no longer any hopes of aſſiſtance, all ſurrender- 
ed to the victors, except Bourdeaux; but the king 
coming ſoon after into Guienne, he beſieged that place 
both by ſea and land, and forced it to ſurrender. 

Though this crime of the rebels, of having recalled 
the king's enemies, and of having ſurrendered to 
them, was very great, nevertheleſs the king pardoned: 
them, and only baniſhed twenty of the moſt culpable, 


in the year 1453. After this conqueſt he returned to 


Tours, which was his uſual reſidence. ; 
The peace and tranquillity which enſued after this, 
was fatal to James Cœar, whole diſprace happened 
the ſame year, (1453) He was the king's ſteward 
and treaſurer; and by his abilities, care, and induſtry, 
had raiſed tao conſiderable a fortune not to have cre- 
ated himſelf many enemies. He was the richeſt pri- 
| vate: 
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vate perſon, not only in France, but in Europe. And 
theſe riches he had acquired, not by having the ma- 
nagement of the king's finances, but by the prodigious 
trade which he carried on. He — in the 
eaſt with the Turi, and Per/ians, and in Africa with 
the Saracens, He imported cloths of gold, filks, furs, 
diamonds, and all the moſt rare and uſeful things pro- 
duced in foreign nations. And he afterwards diſperſ- 
ed them throughout Europe; for none could have them 
but from him, He was poſſeſſed of many great ſhips 
to bring home his merchandize, beſides ſeveral armed 
dies to convoy them; and he had at leaſt three hun- 
red factors in the ſeveral countries where he traded. 
Matthew de Couci, an hiſtorian in the time of Charles 
VII, ſays, he annually gained more than all the other 
merchants in the kingdom. 

He had three ſons, whom he got enobled by the 
Eing: one of them became archbiſhop of Bourges, 
(theſe are the terms of the hiſtorian,) another carver to 
the king, and the third his cup-bearer. He attached 
himſelf to the ſervice of his prince with an inviolable 

delity and affection. It was he that perſuaded the 

ing to undertake the conqueſt of Normandy; and lent 
him 200,000 crowns for the ſupport of that enterprize. 
His favour with the king, joined to his great riches, 
excited the envy of many, and among others, of An- 
thany de Chabans, a man of great quality. Means 
were ſound to inſpire the king with an il] opinion of 
him, by infinuating that he ſecretly correſponded with 
the dauphin, aſſiſted him with his advice, and furniſh- 
ed him with money: that he had poiſoned the Fair 
Agnes, to pleaſe the dauphin, who mortally hated 
her; and finally, they accuſed him of having appro- 
priated the king's revenues, of which he had the ma- 
nagement, to his own uſe. 

He was impriſoned by the king's order, and ſoon 
after brought to a trial. But as none of the crimes of 
which he had been accuſed could be proved, his ene- 
mies were obliged to confine their clamour to two 
things: firſt, that he had delivered into the hands of 
the Saracens, a chriſtian, who had eſcaped from them; 


and 
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and ſecondly, that he had ſupplied the ſoldan of Ba- 
bylon, who was an enemy to chriſtians, with arms. 

To the firſt of theſe accuſations he replied, that 
ſome of his factors might perhaps have delivered to 
the Saracens ſome chriſtian who had been demanded 
by them to be puniſhed for ſome crime; but that he 
was intirely ignorant whether it was ſo or not. 

To the — he anſwered, that through gratitude 
for the civilities which the ſoldan had r nd. to his 
factors in Aſia, and for the protection which they re- 
ceived from him in their commerce, he had reſolved 
to make him a preſerit of horſe-furniture made after 
the French faſhion, for his own particular uſe; that he 
had aſked leave of the king to do this, which having 
obtained, he had accordingly ſent it. Upon this he 
was condemned to banifhment, all his honours and 
employments were taken from him, and he was or- 
dered to pay the king the ſum of 400 crowns in gold. 
And his enemies, not content with this, found means 
to get all his various and immenſe riches confiſcated. 
Anno 1453. 

In this diſgrace he was aſſiſted by fixty of his 
friends, who through gratitude for the benefits they 
had received from bim, gave him the ſum of 60,000 
crowns, with which he retired into the kingdom of 
Cyprus, and in a ſhort time raiſed a new fortune; but 
the hiſtorian does not tell us by what means. He 
there married a lady of quality, named Theodora, by 
whom he had two daughters, to each of which he gave 
150,000 crowns, having firſt built and founded, in 
the city of Famagoſta, an hoſpital for ſuch as went in 
pilgrimage to Paleſtine; and alſo the convent and 
church of the Carmelites, m which he was interred. 

After the death of Charles VII, Geoffrey Cæur his 
cup-bearer, addreſſed himſelf to Lewis XI, to obtain 
the juſtification and re-eſtabliſhment of his father's ho- 
nour. And Lewis, by letters patent, declared that 
James Cœur had been falſly and malicioufly condemn - 
ed, and reſtored all his riches to his fon. The accu- 
ſer, who had obtained a part of the confiſcation, was 
declared guilty of high treaſon, and was obliged not 

only 
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only to reſtore what he had ſo wickedly gained, bu 
his own proper eſtate was alſo confiſcated, Thus was 
the reputation of Zames Czur vindicated and re-eſta- 
bliſhed after his death. 

Geoffrey had three children, one ſon and two daugh- 
ters. His ſon dying without children, the two daugh- 
ters, Germaine and Mary, inherited all his riches, and 
were married, ſays the hiſtorian, to noble perſonages. 
Germaine was married to Lewis de Harlay ; into whoſe 
houſe ſhe brought the domains of Beaumont, Monglat, 
and Sancy. *T'is from this Lewis de Harlay and Ger- 
maine Coeur, that all the branches of this houſe are 
deſcended, and of which Achilles de Harlay, the king's 
attorney-general, 1s at preſent the chief. 

The condemnation of James Caur was ſucceeded 

by that of the duke of Alencan, which was as juſt as the 
other was unjuſt, John duke of Alencon was deſcend- 
ed from Peter count D' Alencon, brother to king Philip 
the Hardy. He had eſpouſed Jane of Orleans, daugh. 
ter of the duke of Orleans, by Jſabella of France, the 
king's ſiſter. And this is the reaſon why hiſtorians 
call him the king's nephew. 

The duke of Alencon had ſerved the king faithfully 
in all his wars againſt the Exgliſß; but he at laſt ſwer- 
ved from his duty, and changed ſides. His pretence 
for this treaſon, was a. Jiflatisfation at the duke of 
Bretagne's having, in prejudice of his right, uſurped 
a ſmall town named Fougere:. And that the king, of 
whom he had frequently demanded juſtice, neglected 
to do it him. He complained alſo, that the king had 
not that conſideration for him which he pretended to 
have; and theſe reaſons, therefore, determined him to 
enter into a confederacy with the king of England, 
and to conclude a treaty with him, by which he pro- 
miſed to give him. entrance into Normandy by ſuch 
Places as he had the government of, upon the ſea coaſt. 

The king being informed of this treaty. by the ye 
letters of the duke of Alencon, which were intercepted, 
ſent orders ta the count. de Dunois, to ſeize upon his 
perſon, and fend him into Bourbonnois. This order be- 
ing exccuted,, the king reſolved. to examine him _ 

elf; 
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ſelf; and after a long conference with him, he ordered 
him to be impriſoned, in the year 1456. He remain- 
ed confined for two years, during which. preparations. 

were made for his trial; and every thing being tho- 
roughly prepared and. examined, the king ordered all 
the peers, preſidents, and. counſellors of the court of 

arliament, to aſſemble at Yendime,. there to ſit in 
judgment upon the duke of Alencon. 
The king preſided in this aſſembly ;. and all parti- 
culars being thoroughly examined and debated, and 
the trial at an end, the duke was declared guilty af 
high treaſon, and ſentence of death paſſed upon him. 
The hiſtorian John Chartier gives us a very minute 
account of this decree, though he does not tell us the 

articular manner of his death: but the king declared 
in the ſentence itſelf, that he ſhould defer the executj- 
on of it till ſuch time as he thought convenient. 

The ſame year died Artus of Bretagne, conſtable af 
France. When he was only earl of Richmond, his ne- 
phew Peter duke of Bretagne dying without children, 
in the year 1457, he ſucceeded him in that dutchy, 
and paid homage to the king for it, in the ſame man- 
ner as his predeceſſors had done. The Bretons deſired 
him to reſign the poſt of conſtable of France, as being 
beneath him; but he replied, that as that paſt had ho- 
noured him in his youth, he would honour it. in his 
age. The truth was, he kept it becauſe he thought it 
might be of ſervice ta him in the deſign he had of un- 
dertaking the conqueſt of England, as the French 
troops would, on that account, obey. him the more 
readily, The troubles and confuſion in which Eng- 
land was at this time involved, gave him hopes of ſuc» 
cceding in his enterprize; but death ſuddenly pre- 
vented him from beginning ſo great a deſign. He 
died without children, and left the dutchy of Bretagne 
to his brother Francis count D' Etampes. 

Edward duke of York, a prince of the royal blood, 

had rebelled againſt king Henry VI, had given hm 

battle, defeated him, and taken. him priſoner. He 

had afterwards ſeized u the government;. and 

thought of nothing but how to depole Henry, r. 5 
| mſe 
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himſelf declared king: but he met with many 
-obſtacles in the — this dekgn. hs ww” 

Whilſt he kept the king impriſoned, — Marga- 
ret of Anjou, daughter of the king of Naples, aſſem- 
bled ſome troops, gave battle to the duke of -77rh, and 
having defeated him, and taken him, together with 
one of his ſons and the earl of Sa/iBury, priſotiers, 
ſhe cauſed them all to be beheaded, and ſet the king 
her huſband at liberty, in the year 1460. Heury was 
-a prince of weak underſtanding, and but little con- 
rage, and would not have been able to maintain him- 
ſelf upon the throne fo long as he did, had he not 
. _ by the courage and prudence of the queen 

is wife. | 

Edward earl of March, eldeſt fon of the duke of 
Pork, being ſupported by the credit of the earl of 
Warwick, one of the moſt powerful lords in England, 
had raifed a conſiderable army, defeated the king in a 

itched battle, entered London victoriouſly, cauſed 
imſelf to be there crowned, and depoſed Henry. 

The king, with the queen his wife, fled into Scot- 
land. Margaret there married her eldeſt ſon the 
prince of Wales, aged only eight years, to the ſiſter 
of the king of Scotland, who was about the ſame age. 
After this ſhe went into Fraxce, to ſolicit aſſiſtance 
againſt the rebels. During her abſence, the impati- 
ence of the king her huſband, having occaſioned him 
to go into England in diſguiſe, he was diſcovered, 
ſeized, and delivered to the duke of York, who again 
impriſoned him, Anno 1451. We ſhall give the con- 
3 of this civil war under the reign of Levis 

The end of the reign of Charles VII was greatly 
diſturbed by the diſagreement between him and the 
dauphin his ſon. It was now fourteen years ſince this 

rince had retired from court, during which time he 
had reſided in Dauphin, which was a part of his a- 
nnage. The occaſion of his retreat was, as he ſaid, 
Dan e the king his father treated him with too much 
ſeverity, and did not allow him ſufficient for his ſup- 
port, in a manner ſuitable to his dignity, 


Some 
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Some were of opinion, that the true reaſon of the 1.7 
king's hatred for the dauphin, proceeded from a be- fl 
lief of his being the author of the death of the Fair _ 
Agnes. It is true he had openly expreſſed an invete- 1 
rate hatred for that lady; and could not patiently bear 9 
her being preferred by the king (as ſne frequently was) 0 
to the queen his mother; and it was this hatred which | 17M 
gave rite to the opinion of the dauphin's having poiſon- 4M 
ed her, But let this be as it will, the dauphin's beha- X 


viour gave the king ſufficient reaſon to complain of | «RY 
him: for, during his abode in Dauphine, he, without +a 


the knowledge or conſent of the king his father, mar- {| 
ried a ſecond time, for the ſake of money, Charlotte . Bi | 
daughter of the duke of Savoy: and even attempted 1 4 
to ſurprize ſome towns belonging to the king in the 
neighbourhood of Dauphine, at the time he was enga- 
ge in the conqueſt of Nernandy and Guienne. The 
ing at laſt cauſed ſome troops to march towards Dau- 
phiné, and followed them himſelf, with deſign to re- 
duce the dauphin to his duty ; but the prince did not 
wait his arrival: he fled to the duke of Burgundy, who 
received him with a magnificence worthy of a. you: 
eh and generouſly gave him an allowance ſuita- 
le to his dignity; in the year 1456. 

The duke made ſeveral demands of the king in be- 
half of the dauphin ; among others, to furniſh him 
with troops and money for an expedition againſt the 
Turks; but the king rejected them all, and conſtantly 
replied, that when the dauphin had made his ſubmiſ- 
ſion to him, and had returned to his 2 he might 
then, perhaps, act like a good father; but that he 
muſt abſolutely begin by his ſubmiſſion. The dau- 
phin about this time had a ſon, to whom he gave 
the title of duke of Normandy, though. in manifeſt 
breach of the king's authority ; who was indeed ex- 
tremely incenſed at.it. His indignation was fuch, ac- 
cording to the report of Paulus Emilius, that he reſol- 
ved to diſinherit the dauphin as a diſobedient ſon and 
a rebel, and to ſubſtitute in his place Charles duke of 
Berry, his ſecond ſon. He even propoſed this to 
Pope Pius II, in order to render it irrevocable, by ho 

m - 
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interpoſition of his authority. But the pope being diſ- 

Pleaſed at the king for having refuſed the dauphin 

troops to go againſt the Turks, rejected his propoſal, 

blamed him for oppoſing ſo holy an enterprize, and 

for entertaining thoughts of diſinheriting a ſon whoſe 
virtue deferved to be rewarded. 

Five years paſſed after the dauphin's firſt retreat to 
the duke of Burgundy, during which the king refuſed 
to give ear to any other propoſal than that of an abſo- 
lute ſubmiſſion. At laſt, Nine ut deſigning perſons 
(ſo ſpeak the hiſtorians, without telling us their names 

or quality) told the king there was a deſign formed to 
poiſon him, and adviſed him to be upon his guard, 
Charles believed what they told him, and imagined 
that the dauphin his ſon had a deſign upon his life, 
The fear of poiſon made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, 
that he abſtained from eating or drinking for ſeven or 
eight days. The phyſicians at laſt preſſed him fo 
ſtrongly to preſerve himſelf by taking ſome ſuſtenance, 
that he conſented to it; but the paſſages were cloſed 
in ſuch a manner by his long abſlinence, that he could 
get nothing down. In conſequence of this, he died in 
à few days at Meun in Berry, Anno 1461. 


Afﬀairs of the empire. 


The emperor Albert of Juſtria dying Anno 1439, 
the empreſs his wife, whom he had left with child, 
was delivered of a ſon whom ſhe named Ladiſſas, and 
who ſucceeded his father in the kingdoms of Bohemia 
and Hungary. Soon after this the empreſs was mar- 
ried to Ladiſſas king of Poland, whom ſhe cauſed to 
be crowned king of Hungary and Bohemia, that he 
might bave the greater authority over thoſe two king- 
doms. Nevertheleſs he had only the government of 
them till ſuch time as the young Ladi//as was of age 
to govern them himſelf, The Turks were at this time 
maſters of the greateſt part of Greece; and had ex- 
tended their conqueſts even into Hungary, where the 
fultan Amurat puſhed the war with great vigour. Up- 
on this account there was need of a king capable of 

reſiſting 


""_ _— 


ſed him to draw. up, fign, and ſeal, letters patent in 
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reſiſting ſo formidable an enemy; and it was this 
which determined the empreſs to _— the king © 
Poland, and cauſe him to be crowned at Buda. | 

Ladi/las appointed Huniade Corwin general of his 


troops in Traaſilvania, Huriade,' the moſt celebrated 


commander of his time, in his firſt encounter with the 
Turks, gained a great victory over them, in which 
do, ooo of thoſe infidels were killed or taken, Ame 
1441. | [21 | 
Amurat, after his defeat, raiſed a ftill more nume- 
rous army, which he ſent into Hungary, under the 
command of a beglerbey of great experience. He 
alſo. cauſed the young Scanderbeg, who began already 
to be regarded as the ſtrongeſt and moſt courageeus 


perſon in the Ottoman empire, to accompany that ge- 


neral. - Scanderbeg was the ſon of Caſtriot king of 
Albania or Epirus. Amurat had long detained him at 
his porte in quality of an hoſtage, during the life of 
Cafiriot. But inſtead of putting him in poſſeſſion of 


the kingdom of Albania after the death of his father, 


he had ſeized upon it for himſelf, had cauſed this 
young prince, then only a child, to be educated in 
the Mahemetan religion, and had changed his name of 
Georges into that of Scanderbes, which in Turki/o fig- 
nifies a valiant man. He always expreſſed great af- 


fection for him, but no longer had any thoughts of re- 


ſtoring him the kingdom of his father. 4c: 
Scanderbeg, who had long concealed a deſign he 
had to free himſelf from this ſlavery the firſt oppor- 
tunity, and endeavour to regain poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom, was no ſooner in Hungary, than he entered into. 
a confederacy with Huniade; and promiſed him, that 
upon the firſt battle which ſhould happen between 
them, he would: charge the Tarks with the body of 
troops he commanded, upon whom he could depend, 
This ſcheme being ſoon after executed, the Turks 
were defeated, and 30,000 of them ſlain, Anno 1442. 
During the diſorder and confuſion of the Turks in 
this defeat, Scanderbeg took care to ſeize the ſecretary 
of ſtate whom Amurat had ſent to the army; and'cau- 


the 
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ted to-Zadiſ/as that he ought not to have concluded a 


the name of the emperor, by which all governors of 
towns throughout Albania were ordered to deliver up 
their reſpective governments into the hands of Srander. 
beg; and theſe letters being drawn up with all the ne- 
ceſſary forms, and being diſpatched to the ſeveral go. 
vernors with great expedition, they all obeyed; and 
Scanderbeg having by this ſtratagem regained poſſeſſion 
of his father's kingdom, he abjured mahometiſm, em- 
braced the chriſtian religion, and re-eſtabliſhed it in 
his dominions. Amurat, aſtoniſn'd at this event, con- 
eluded a peace with Ladiſlas, in order to turn his arms 
againſt Scandorbeg. | 
Cardinal Julian the pope's legate having remonſtra- 


ce with the Turks, and that he could not lawfully 
eep the faith he had ſworn to aninfidel ; but that on 
the contrary he was obliged to-retake- up arms againſt 
the common enemy of chriſtianity :- this prince, there- 
fore AY any regard to the treaty he had 
concluded, -marched againſt Amurat, and gave him 
battle; but he was defeated and ſlain in the engage- 
ment, 1444. Upon this the ſtates of Hungary ap- 
pointed Huniade regent of the kingdom, to govern it 
during the minority of Ladiſas their king, who was 
yet only five years of age. ? | 
. Amurat continued the war in Hungary and Albania; 
but was almoſt always defeated'by Huniade and Scan- 
-derbeg, though the forces of theſe two t com- 
— were never equal in numbers to his. At laſt 
Amurat died, Anno 1451, having dranlt wine too free- 
ty in a debauch. * 85 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon: Mahomer IT, who for 
his great actions was ſurnamed the Great. Though at 
his father's death he was no more than twenty years of 
age, yet he was no ſooner placed upon the throne, than 
he formed the deſign of making himſelf maſter of 
Conſtantinople, and made all the neceſlary preparations 
for the execution of fo great an enterprize. In the 
third year of his reign he beſieged that city by ſea and 
land, with an army of 400,000 men, and a prodigious 
number of cannons, among which * 
1 


— 
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of ſuch an extraordinary magnitude, as to carry balls 


of pounds weight. 
The place was 9 fifty four days with 


ſuch. incredible valour, that Mabomet, deſpairing of 


ſucceſs, reſolved to make one final attack, and if he 


did not ſucceed, to raiſe the ſiege. The attack was 
furious, the reſiſtance equal; and the repulſed Turks 
were upon the point of retiring, when the wound of 


Juſtinian the Long, a Genoeſe, and general of the 
troops of the emperor Palcologus, gave the infidels that 
victory which they now no longer hoped to gain. The 
Greeks repoſed ſuch confidence in the courage and 
conduct of this great man, that whilſt they had him 


at their head, they thought themſelves invincible: but 


when they ſaw him retire to take care of his wound, 
their courage failed them, and they ſuffered themſelves 
to be overcome. Thus this city was taken by aſſault, 
in the pa 34s 3. The vicorious Turks employed 
three days in p 
exceſſes, that a people naturally barbarous and cruel 
22 guilty of, aſter a victory which had coſt them 
o dear. 

The emperor Conſlantine Paleologus was {lain during 

the ſiege; and it is worth obſerving, that this city, 


which been founded by Conſtantine the Great, ſon 


of Helena, was loſt by another Conflantine, ſon of an- 


other Helena, The conqueſt of the Grecian empire 


rendered Mahomet formidable to all Europe. 

Mabomet was a prince poſſeſſed of many good quali- 
ties. He was remarkable for his good ſenſe, courage, 
prudence, and magnanimity: and what is without ex · 


ample among the Tzrks, who deſpiſe the ſciences, he 


was perfectly well verſed in hiſtory, languages, and 


polite literature: but the luſtre and value of theſe 
good qualities were greatly diminiſhed by his cruelty, _ 
which was extreme. Of this I will juſt give you one 
example, that you may from thence form an idea of 


it. He one day cauſed the bellies of fourteen of his 


Pages to he opened in his preſence, to diſcover which 


of them it was that had ſtolen and eaten a melon out 


5 would 


undering, and committing all kinds of 


of the gardens belonging to the ſeraglio: and he 
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would not have topped at the fourteenth, had not the 
melon been found in his ſtomach. Had he been free 
from this vice, he might have paſſed for one of the 
moſt accompliſhed princes that ever reigned. 

His ambition was ſo unbounded, that the poſſeſſion 


of the greateſt empire that had ever exiſted, would 


not have ſatisfied him. He aſpired to the poſſeſſion 
of the whole world, and only ſought the means to 
conquer it. : 

Pope Calixtus III, ( Alpbonſo Borgia a Spaniard) or- 
dered public prayers to be put up throughout Chriſ- 
tendom, to beſeech the Almighty to put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of the Turk;/b arms, He alſo ordered bells 
to be rung at noon and ſun-ſetting, as a ſignal for 
chriſtians to ſay their prayers on this account, at thoſe 
hours. Anno 1456. 7 

After the taking of Conſtantinople, Mahomet turned 
all his forces towards Hungary, and beſieged the city 
of Belgrade upon the Danube. p 

Huniade marched to the relief of the beſieged ; 
forced the camp of Mahomet, and defeated his army : 
the combat laſted from break of day till night; 40,000 
Turks were ſlain, and their emperor wounded, 

In memory of this victory, which was obtained the 
Gth of Auguſt 1456, pope Calixtus III inſtituted the 
feaſt of the transfiguration of our Lord, which is ce- 
lebrated in the church to this day. * 

A few months after this glorious victory, Huinad: 
died. He was, during his life-time, the terror of the 
Turk: ; to whom he was ſo formidable, that his name 
alone, pronounced by his Soldiers, ſtruck the infidels 
with fcar. 

The young king Ladiſkas, now about ſeventeen 
years old, did not preſerve that grateful remembrance 
of the ſervices of Huniade, which they deſerved : upon 
ſome ſuſpicion which he conceived, that the children. 
of this great man had conſpired againſt him, he cau- 
ſed the eldeſt named Ladi//as, to be beheaded ; and 
impriſor.ed the ſecond, named Ma“ hias. 

Ladiſlas at this time ſent a celebrated embaſſy into 
France, to demand madam Magdelan of France, daugh- 
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ter of Charles VII, in marriage. The hiſtorian John 
Chartier fays, that amongſt the preſents which the 
king ſent the queen of France, there was a very rich 
and ſumptuous ſuſpended chariot: and he adds, that 
it was the firſt ſuſpended chariot that had been ſeen in 
France. 

Before the ambaſſadors of Ladi//as had concluded 
the affair for which they had been ſent, they received 
advice of the death' of their maſter. Phillip de Com- 
mines ſays, he was poiſoned by a woman of quality 
from whom he had received ſome favours, upon a 
promiſe of marriage which he had made her: and 
that rage and jealouſy at being deceived, had drove this 
woman to take revenge of him by poiſon. 

After the death of Ladiſſlas, the Hungarians releaſed 
Mathias Corwin, ſon of Huniade, from his impriſon- 
ment, and elected him their king, in the year 1458. 
And the Bohemians, foilowing the example of the 
Hungarians, ſoon after choſe the ſame prince, and ac- 
knowledged him for their ſovereign, | 

Mathias was, like his father, the terror of the Turks ; 
againſt whom he carried on the war with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that Jahomet not thinking proper to hazard his repu- 
tation againſt a prince in whoſe favour fortune ſeemed 
to have declared, turned his arms on the ſide of 4/a, 
where he took Trebi/onde in Cappadocia, and by the 
taking of that city, and the death of David Comnenus, 
put an end to that empire, in the year 1461, 

The reign of Mathias Corwin was long, exceeding 
glorious and happy. The Hungarians aſter his death, 
put the following epitaph upon his tomb. 


Corvini brevis hæc urna eſt, quem magna fatentur, 
Fadta fuifſe Deum, fata Tale hominem. 


— ah * 
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I Have taken the hiſtory of this reign from Paulus 
4 Emilius Montretet, the ſcandalous chronicle, and 
nom the memoirs of Phillip de Comines, ſieur D Ar- 


genton ; 
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genton ; a Flemmiſh ere who after having lived 
ſome time with the duke of Burgundy, attached him- 
ſelf afterwards intirely to Lewis XI, of 'whoſe favour 
and confidence he had a very conſiderable ſhare. 
When Charles VII died, Lewis XI his ſon, aged 
about forty-two years, was in Flanders. Upon recei- 


ving advice of the death of the king his father, he 


repaired to Rheims, in order to be crowned ; and was 
accompanied to that place by the duke of Burgundy and 
the count de Charalois his fon. In the middle of the 
ceremony, and juſt before he received the ſacred unction, 
he drew his ſword, put it into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, and deſired him to make him a knight. 

The natural temper of Lewis XI was very different 


from that of his father: Charles was good-natured, 


generous, beneficent, and fincere. Lewis, on the 
contrary, according to the character given him by 
Philip de Commines, was ſevere, ſuſpicious, a diſſem- 
bler, and an enemy to all thoſe whoſe riches or power 
rendered them independent on him. 

Upon his advancement to the throne he deprived 
the moſt conſiderable magiſtrates and officers in the 
kingdom of their employments ; particularly, the 
chancellor of France, the admiral, and the firſt pre- 
ſident of the parliament. 

He took all employments from thoſe who held very 
conſiderable ones under the reign of his father; as the 


count de Dunois, and the duke of Bourbon. He re- 


leaſed from his impriſonment the duke of Alencon, 
whom the late king had cauſed to be brought to a 
trial. | 
There perhaps never was a king of greater abilities 
in the arts of government : he had a nice diſcernment 
and deep penetration: he was particularly remarkable 
for his addreſs in making his advantage of times or 
circumſtances. When he found himſelf too weak, he 
concluded treaties with his enemies agreeable to their 
deſires; and gave up to them his rights and pretenſions 
in order to diſunite them. But when he had orce 
broke their confederacy and union, he retook what he 
had given up, and regarded his promiſes as — 
e 
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He ſpared neither cares, expences, nor even ſub- 
miſſions, for the accompiiſhment of his deſigns ; and 


he has been ſometimes ſeen to beg pardon of perſons. 


of very inferior rank, for expreſſions that had eſcaped 
him, with which he thought they might be offended. 

- He affumed a more abſolute authority over his ſub- 
jects, than his predeeeſſors had done: he augmented 
by one half the taxes which he found eſtabliſhed, and 


added others to them by his own authority, without 


conſulting the ſtates of the kingdom, either in this or 
in any other affairs, which was contrary to the cuſtom 
obſerved: by his predeceſſors in all ages. And this 
gave occaſion to a ſaying, which though trifling, is 
nevertheleſs to be found in ſome good authors : That 
it wal Lewis AI that ſet kings at liberty, © 

He hated all ſuperfluity in equipage and dreſs, as 


much as the King his father had loved it. He was 


clothed ſo poorly, ſays P hiltþ de Commines, that poorer 


could not be. He wore an old hat or cap, of a pare 
ewed 


cular faſhion, with an image of our lady in lead 

upon it. And this occaſioned the Spaniards to laugh 
at and ridicule him, in an interview which he had at 
the beginning of his reign with the king of Caſtile. 
The occaſion of this interview, was a difference be- 
tween the kings of Caſtile and Arragon, concernin 
ſome places upon their frontiers : and as they hull 
come to no agreement about their pretenſions, they 
reſolved to make the king their arbiter. 

 Lewvis, that he might gain a more perfect know- 
ledge of the affair, went to St. John de Lux in Gaſ- 
cony upon the frontiers of his kingdom. The king of 
Caſtile repaired to the fame place; and the king of 
Arragon ſent his ambaſſadors. 5 

The interview between the two kings was agreed to 
be upon the banks of a little river which ſeparated 
Spain from France, The king of Caftille paſſed over 
it to the king, and was followed by a moſt plendid re- 
tinue. Lewis on the contrary, appeared there in his 
ordinary dreſs, and with an equipage greatly beneath 
his dignity. This — the Caſtilians to ridi- 


cule and deſpiſe him. They attributed the W 
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of his dreſs and retinue to his avarice, and the mean- 
neſs of his ſpirit. Nevertheleſs this prince was guilty 
of neither of theſe vices. He adjudged the difference 
in favour. of the king of Caſtile, wn aſſiſted the kin 
of Arragon with troops againſt the Catalans, who had 
revolted. He alſo lent him a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney, for ſecurity of the payment of which, the king 
of Arragon mortgaged to him the county of Rouſillon. 
This engagement became afterwards the occaſion of a 
very conſiderable war, in the year 1462. 

As the king was reſolved to retake from the duke 
of Burgundy all that Charles VII had been forced to 
give up to him by the treaty of Arras, he began by 
eizing the towns of Amiens, Abbeville, Peronne, and 
others upon the river Somme. The late king had given 
them to the duke of Burgundy and to the count de Cha- 
rolois his ſon, during their lives, upon condition, that 
after both their deaths, they might be redeemed for a 
certain ſum of money. The king declared to the 
duke of Burgundy, that he would —— them; after 
which, he took poſſeſſion of them, and paid him the 
ſum which had been agreed upon. 

This action enraged the count de Charolois, and ren- 
dered him an irreconcileable enemy of the king, who 
had alſo deprived him of the government of Norman- 
dy, which he had given him not long before. And this 
he did in conſequence of his reſolution to humble the 
houſe of Burgundy, the greatneſs of whoſe power gave 
him umbrage. To prevent pope Pius II from traver- 
ſing him in this deſign, he endeavoured to gain him in 
his favour, by aboliſhing, at his requeſt the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which had been eſtabliſhed in France by 
Charles VII. | 

The letters patent by which the king aboliſhed it, 
were carried to be publiſhed and regiſtered in the par- 
liament by the cardinal Balue. But this was oppoſed 
by John de Saint Romain, attorney general; and though 
the cardinal threatened him with the king's diſpleaſure 


| If he did not ceaſe his oppoſition, he perſiſted in it, 
ſaying, his conſcience would not permit him to do a 


thing ſo prejudicial to the king and ſtate, 
3 Though 
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Though theſe letters were not regiſtered in parlia- 
ment, nevertheleſs the king ſent them to the pope; 
having added to them the original of the Pragmatie 
San#ion, in the manner it had been drawn up by order 
of Charles VII. 
The pope, to ſhew his abhorrence of the Pragma- 
tic Sanction, cauſed it to be ignominiouſly dragged 
through the ſtreets of Rome by the common hangman. 
He recompenſed the biſhop of Arras, who had nego- 
ciated this affair with the king, with a cardinal's hat. 
This biſhop is by ſome authors called biſhop of Alby, 
becauſe he was transferred to the biſhopric of Alb 
after he became a cardinal. The Pragmatic San#ion, 
notwithſtanding this, was obſerved in France as before, 
and continued to be obſerved, till the agreement be- 
tween pope Leo X, and Francis I. As to the attorney 
general, the king deprived him of his place, at the 

rſuaſion of cardinal Balue ; but he ſecretly recom- 
penſed him, and gave him, ſays the hiſtorian, more 
than he had loſt by being deprived of his employment. 
Almoſt all the princes and great men of the kingdom 
were diſcontented with the king. The duke of Bre- 
tagne was offended, becauſe the king had forbid him 
to ſtile himſelf date of Bretagne by the grace of God, 
as being terms only proper to be uſed by princes who 
held their governments of God alone, and had no 
earthly ſuperior. It was this that determined the duke 
of Bretagne to have an interview with the count 4 
Charolois, and the duke of Bourbon : and in this inter- 
view endeavours were uſed to bring all thoſe princes 
and lords who were diſcontented with the king, into a 
league againſt him. | f 
- The king was too diffident and penetrating, not ta 
ſuſpect ſomething of what had paſſed in this interview: 
and it was this knowledge that made him undertake an 
enterprize, which he afterwards diſowned, though 
without making the people change their ſentiments of 


It, 

He ordered, as it was ſaid, the baſtard of Rubempre 
to go on board a ſhip of war with forty armed men, 
and fail in ſearch of the count Je Charolois, whom he 

„ Was 
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was ordered to ſeize or kill. The count was at this 
time in Holland, and in an houſe of pleaſure at the 
Hague; and as he had but very few attendants, the 
enterprize was not difficult to be executed. Neverthe- 
leſs Rubempre failed in his deſign ; which was occaſio- 
ned by not taking his meaſures properly, and by diſ- 
covering himſelf ſooner than he ſhould have done. 
He was ſeized, together with two of his men ; and 
being queſtioned concerning the occafion of his com- 
ing, and why his ſhip was concealed, he appeared 
embarraſſed and confounded in his anſwers. It was 
reſently after reported, that he had confeſſed he had 
— ſent either to ſeize or kill the count de Charolbis. 
This report was ſoon ſpread throughout Europe, to 
the great diſhonour of the king, though he denied it, 
and declared that he had ſent Rubempre about another 
affair. He at the ſame time ſent an embaſly to the 
duke of Burgundy who was at Liſſe. The - embaſly 
was compoſed of the count D* Eu, de Morwilliers chan- 
cellor of France, and the archbiſhop of Narbonne. 
When they had their public audience, the chancellor 
being ſpeaker, complained of their confining the baſ- 
tard of Rabempre, he being a ſubject of the king's, 
and ſent by him to ſea. The chancellor alſo com- 
plained of the count de Charolois, for ſpreading a re- 
ort that the king had deſigned to deſtroy him. And 
e finally demanded, that Rubempre ſhould be imme- 
diately ſet at liberty, and reparation made to the king 
for the injurious reports ſpread concerning him. As 
he ſpoke this with great pride and haughtineſs, and in 
ſuch a manner as to offend the count de Charolois; 
that prince, who was preſent, aſked his father leave 
to anſwer him. The duke refuſed to grant his requeſt; 
but told him he would give him leave the next day, 
after he ſhould have conſidered what would be proper 
for him to ſay. The duke then told the ambaſſador, 
that the baſtard of Rubemprè was in the hands of juſ- 
tice : that if he was found innocent, he ſhould be re- 
leaſed, but if guilty he ſhould be puniſhed. As to 
what had been reported to the king's diſhonour, he 
told the ambaſlador that he would cauſe enquiry — 
. | 5 
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made concerning it, and the king's honour vindicated, 
if unjuſtly cenſured. 8 | 

The next day the ambaſſadors being returned, the 
count de Charolois ſaid little to them, and ſpoke of the 
King with all poſſible reſpect : but he privately whiſ- 
pered the archbiſhop of Narbonne to this effect: Pray 
tell the king from me, that he has given me a very fevere 
lecture by his chancellor ; but that 1 will make him re- 


pent it before he is a year older. And this meſſage the 


biſhop faithfully told the king. Anno 1 464. | 

Rubempr remained five years in priſon, about the 
expiration of which time he was releaſed, though it 
was at a time when the duke of Burgundy was at war 
with the king : and this makes it probable, that he 
was not convicted of the crime of which he had been 
accuſed, 


The count de Charolojs, that he might keep his word 


with the king, uſed all poſſible means to gain the diſ- 
contented princes and lords to his intereſt ; and parti- 
cularly Charles duke of Berry, the king's only brother, 
who was then aged twenty-eight years. Charles was 
greatly diſpleaſed with Lewis XI, becauſe he had re- 
trenched a part of the ſalary which the late king had 
allowed him. For this reaſon he was eaſily drawn in- 
to the confederacy forming againſt the king: and hav- 


ing entered into it, he withdrew from court, and re- 
tired to the duke of Bretagne, being followed by a 


great number of the nobility and others, 


After this they publiſhed a manifeſto, by which they 


declared, that having frequently (though in vain) ad- 
viſed the king of the diſorders which reigned in the 
government, they had at laſt united in order to reme- 
dy them; and therefore, that they took up arms for 
the good of the public ; and this occaſioned their con- 
federacy to be called the League of public good. 

The count de Charolois was the firſt who took the 
field, at the head of a powerful army, which he had 
raiſed by permiſſion of the duke of Burgundy his father. 
He immediately ſeized upon ſome towns in Picardy, in 
which he publiſhed declarations, in the name of the 
duke of Berry, whoſe lieutenant-general he called 

T 3 himſelf, 
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himſelf, ſetting forth, that the people ſhould be freed 


from all the taxes and impoſts with which the king had 


loaded them. 

The king, judging it highly proper to prevent the 
troops of the dukes of Berry and Bretagne from join- 
ing with thoſe of Burgundy, reſolved to give battle to 
the count de Charolois, before their arrival. 

This battle was fought near Montlhery, about ſeven 
or eight leagues from Paris. And never was any bat- 
tle fought with greater diſorder and confuſion, than 
between the two parties upon this occaſion. There 


were not many killed, it being not ſo. much a battle 


as a rout. Both ſides begun to run away ſoon after 
the firſt charge ;. and night coming on, ſeperated the 
remains of the combatants, and left the victory very 
uncertain, | 

The king, thinking his troops were all cut to pieces, 
retired to Corbeil. The count de Charolois, who paſ- 
ſed the night upon the field of battle with but very 
few attendants, expected every moment that the king, 
whom he thought victorious, would ſend troops to ſur- 
round him and ſeize upon his perſon ; but when he 
was informed that the king had retired, he claimed the 
victory. This battle (if it may be called a battle) was 
ſought in the month of 7uly 1465. 

Philip de Commines ſays, that the king had no deſign 
to engage the day the battle was fought ; and that he 


had expreſly commanded the ſeignior de Brez#, high 


conſtable of Normandy, who led the van, not to come 
to an engagement; but that the conſtable, being in 
the confederacy with the leagued princes, and think- 
Ing it for the intereſt of the league to fight, ſaid to 
ſome of his friends: will this day bring them ſo near 
each other, that he wwill be an able man indeed, who ſhall 
be able to ſeperate them : theſe are Philip de (ommines's 
own words. He accordingly led the van-guard fo 
near to the enemy, that it was impoſſible for the king to 
avoid an engagement; but the conſtable was killed 
upon the firſt charge. 

After the battle of Montihery, the king went into 


Normandy, that by his preſence he might prevent. the- 


revolt 
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revolt of the inhabitants of that province, whom he 
very much ſuſpected. The leagued princes having 


united their forces at Etampes, took this opportunity 
of the king's abſence, and marched directly to Paris, 


which city they ſummoned to ſurrender to the duke of 
Berry, who ſtiled himſelf regent of the kingdom. 

Though the Parifans were ready enough to hearken 
to this ſummons, nevertheleſs they ſent meſſengers to 
the king to deſire him to come to their aſſiſtance, and 
added, that if he did not come very ſoon, they ſhould 
be obliged to ſurrender. 

The king made all poſſible haſte thither, but with 
ſo little confidence in the fidelity of his ſubjects, that 
he ſcarce had any hopes of being received in Paris: 
and he had reſolved, in caſe they refuſed to receive 
him, to leave the kingdom, and retire to the duke of 
Milan in Italy. Philip de Commines aſſures us, that he 
had learnt this particular from the king's own mouth. 

However the Pariſiant received him, and his pre- 
ſence inſpired them with freſh courage and vigour. 
About this time he received a conſiderable aſſiſtance of 
ſoldiers, which Sforza duke of Milan ſent him, under 
the command of his ſon Galeas : Sforza at the ſame 
time ſent him a piece of advice; which was, to con- 
clude a peace with the leagued princes whatever it coſt 
him ; that he ought to think of nothing but the means 
to diſſolve their union; that for this purpoſe he ſhould 
grant them all their demands; and that when once 
they were ſeparated, he might eafily reduce them to 
reaſon. 'The king the more readily followed this 
counſel, as he at the ſame time received advice, that 
Normandy had, with the unanimous conſent of the 
whole province, ſurrendered to the duke of Berry; 
that the duke of Bourbon had taken poſſeſſion of it in 
the name of that prince; and that he had cauſed him 
to be proclaimed duke of Normandy at Roan. 

Conferences were ſoon after begun, and a peace 
was at laſt concluded at Conflans, in the year 1466, 
The conditions were, that the king ſhould give Nor- 
mandy as an appennage to his brother the duke of 
Berry, and ſhould reſtore to the duke of Burgundy and 
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the count de Charolois, the towns which he had de- 
prived them of in Picardy. The other conditions re- 
garded the reſt of the diſcontented princes and lords, 
who were all reſtored to the eſtates, honours, and em- 
* of which the king had deprived them. 

here were ſome alſo who by this treaty obtained 
very conſiderable employments, -which were then va- 
cant, as Lewis of Luxembourg, count de St. Paul, 
who was made conſtable of France, though he had al- 
ways been attached to the duke of Burgundy. 

During the conferences for the concluſion of a 
peace, the king and the count de Charolois had fre- 
quent interviews at Conflans, One day, as they were 
walking in the fields on the ſide next Paris, the count 
de Charoloit, either through inadvertency, or from be- 
ing too deeply engaged in the affairs of which they 
were diſcourſing, was inſenſibly led on to the very 

tes of Paris, accompanied only by four or five of 
bis domeſtics, He did not perceive his error till it 
was too late; and he found himſelf in the king's 
power, who, had he been fo inclined, might have ei- 
ther ſeized or put him to death. The count however 
concealed his ſurprize, and diſſembling his apprehen- 
ſions, only ſtopped, continued to diſcourſe with the 
king ſome time longer, and then took leave. 

The king not being in a condition to make his ad- 
vantage of this opportunity which fortune had ſo un- 
expectedly given him, made no attempt upon the life 
or liberty of the count. He might indeed have ſatis- 
fied the particular hatred he bore againſt that prince, 
but his affairs would have received no advantage by it. 
The conclufion of a peace was the grand point he had 
in view, he not being able to ſuſtain a war againſt ſo 
many armed princes, He ſuſpected the fidelity of the 
Pariſians; and he could neither reduce the revolted 
provinces, nor prevent others from revolting alſo. 
The ſeizing of the count de Charolois would have 
remedied none of theſe evils : it would not have diſ- 
perſed the armies which the dukes of Burgundy, Berry, 
and Bretagne, had raiſed ; on the contrary, it would 
only have incenſed thoſe princes, and given 15 a 
tter 
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better pretence to continue the war, and to complain 
of his breach of faith: for theſe reaſons, therefore, he 
did not think proper to do an action for which he 
would have been blamed, as behaving perfidiouſſy to 
a prince who had placed too much confidence in him: 
wherefore having obſerved to him how near they 
were to Paris, he ſuffered him to depart, and ordered 
gow to eſcort him to his camp. After the conclu- 
ion of the peace, Lewis affected to appear highly 
pleaſed with the confidence the count de Charolois had 
repoſed in him, and expreſſed ſo much friendſhip for 
him, as ſurprized every body. This, however, did 
not proceed from any real love he had for that prince; 
but as he was a perfect maſter of diſſimulation, his 
deſign was to inſpire him by his careſſes with a ſtill 
ge confidence in him, diſſolve his union with the 
uke of Berry, and prevent his eſpouſing the intereſts 
of that prince, when he ſhould behold him attacked by 
the king, who had reſolved to render the duke of 
Berry incapable of raiſing any more diſturbances, or 
of preventing the execution of his other deſigns. And 
he determined to do this firſt, as judging that he could 
attempt nothing ſucceſsfully againſt his exterior ene- 
mies, ſo long as they were in confederacy with a. 
prince in whoſe power it was to raiſe great inteſtine 
commotions. But Lewis had to deal with a prince as 
cunning as himſelf, who penetrated his defigns, and. 
deceived him by a feigned confidence. | 
After the peace of Conflans, the dukes of Berry and 
Bretagne went into Normandy, to accommodate their 
differences touching ſome places which this laſt held 
in Lower- Normandy, and which the duke of Berry 
wanted to deprive him of. The king had refuſed to 
have this affair ſettled by the treaty, ſaying it was a- 
matter of very little conſequence, and might eaſily be 
accommodated between themſelves : but his true-rea- 
fon for making this refuſal, was, becauſe he forefaw- 
it would occaſion differences and diſputes between 
them, which he was far enough from deſiring to 


prevent, 
Ts And 
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And this happened juſt as he had foreſeen and defi- 
red it ſhould. The two princes, being arrived at 
Roan, and not being able to accommodate their diffe- 
rences,. they at laſt came to an open quarrel about 
them. Upon this, the king haſtened thither, under 
pretence of. reconciling them.; but in reality to take 
advantage of their difference, which. he did by making 
bimſelf maſter of all Normandy. 

The duke of Berry, finding now that he had been 
in. the wrong to diſagree with the duke of Bretagne, 
very readily entered. into a reconciliation with him, 
and fled into Bretagne. The king had a conſiderable 
army on foot, which he deſigned to employ in de- 
priving the duke of Bretagne of the places which he 
held in Normandy; nevertheleſs he cauſed it to be 
given. out, that this army was deſigned to defend that 
province from the Engliſh, who threatened to attack 
it, 

The count de Charolois, who was become duke of 
Burgundy, by the death. of duke Philip the Good his 
father, raiſed alſo a conſiderable army; and that the 
king might not take umbrage at it, nor have any pre- 
tence to turn his arms againſt him before he had com- 
pleated his forces, he gave out that he deſigned this 
army for the ſervice of the king againſt the Engliſh ; 
but as ſoon as he was in ſuch a ſtate as to be under no 
apprehenſions from a ſurprize, he changed his tile, 
and declared to the king, that if his majeſty attempt- 
ed any thing prejudicial to the duke of Bretagne, who 
was his ally, he ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt him. 

It was with difficulty that theſe two princes (being 
both in a ſtate of war) remained quiet and peaceable. 
Nevertheleſs nothing more conſiderable happened be- 
tween them, than {ome ſlight encounters, or rather 
ſkirmiſhes, between little detachments, and the taking 
of ſome inconſiderable towns from each other. Nei- 
ther fide was for coming to an open war, nor for en- 
gaging in enterprizes which would have employed 
their whole force. | 
The duke of Burgundy had occaſion for his againſt 
tbe Z#gians, with whom he was at war, in _ of 
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their biſhop Lewis of Bourbon, his couſin-german. 
Lewis was ſon of Agnes of Burgunay, ſiſter of duke 
Philip the Good. The duke of Burgundy had by his 
authority cauſed him to be elected biſhop ; but the 


Liegians refuſing to receive him or ſubmit to him, the 


duke of Burgundy had undertaken to compel them to 

it by force. He nevertheleſs granted them a truce for 

ſome time, at the expiration of which he reſolved to 

recommence the war againſt them, in caſe they con- 

_ obſtinate in refuſing to acknowledge their 
ſhop. 

The king, on the other ſide, hoped to ſucceed in 
his deſigns, rather by his addreſs and cunning, than 
by force of arms, by ſtirring up enemies againſt the 
duke of Burgundy, and particularly by ſupporting the 
Liegians in their revolt, and perſuading them to break. 
the truce, which he hoped to. do by the ambaſſadors 
which he had ſent to them, | 

Lewis XI and the duke of Burgundy, being in theſe 
diſpoſitions, voluntarily gave ear to the propoſals for 
an accommodation, which were made on both fides 
by their miniſters. It was reſolved, that they ſhould 
have an interview at Peronne in Picardy, which then 
belonged to the duke of Burgundy, who had found. 
means to perſuade the king to it by the cardinal Balue. 
Lewis, that he might ſeem to place great confidence 
in the duke, and be able to deceive the more eaſily, 
entered into Peronne, without any- troops or guards, . 
and without any other attendants than the officers of 
his houſhold. | 


After ſome conferences, it was at laſt agreed, that. 
the treaty of Conflans ſhould be obſerved ; and nothing 


more was added to the new treaty then drawn up, 
than that the duke of Berry ſhould, for his apennage, 


have the counties of Champagne and Brie, inſtead of 


Normandy : and this appeared agreeable and advanta- 
geous to the duke of Berry, becauſe he would be near 
the duke of Burgundy, and might receive aſſiſtance 
from him whenever he ſhould have occaſion for it; 


The treaty was ſcarce concluded, when the duke of 


Burgundy received advice that the Liegians: had brok 


the 
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the truce: that they had made themſelves maſters of 
Tongres, had ſeized upon their biſhop, who was in that 
place, and cut in pieces the Burgundian garriſon which 
the duke had placed there ; and that all this they had 
done at the ſolicitation of the king's ambaſſadors. 
Theſe particulars were all true; for the king had 
with this deſign ſent ambaſſadors to Liege a few days 
before his departure for Peronne, after which he in a 
manner ſurrendered himſelf into the hands of his ene- 
my, without refleQing what the ſucceſs of his embaſſ 
might be. The duke enraged at this perfidy, vent 
his fury upon him who was the author of it : he cau- 
ſed the gates of the caſtle where the king was, to be 
ſhut, placed guards at each of them, and gave all ne- 
ceſſary orders for the ſecurity of his perſon. Leavrs, 
not being able to extricate himſelf our of this difficul- 
ty, remained a priſoner, and under great apprehen- 
Hons from the fury of a prince whom he had ſo juſtly 
incenſed : he could find no other expedient to prevent 
the impending evil, than by the power of gold to 
bribe all who were near the duke's perſon, and parti- 
cularly thoſe who had any credit or influence over 
him. And this precaution was not in vain ; for 
Philip de Commines, who was then with the duke of 
Burgundy, ſays, that this duke was, during three 
days, irreſolute concerning what he ſhould do with 
the king ; and that if, among all his officers and do- 
meſtics, there had been one only who ſhould have 
adviſed him to be revenged upon the king, he would 
have proceeded to the utmoſt extremity ; ſo highl 
was he incenſed againſt him: but as they were all 
bribed in the king's favour, they rather perſuaded him 
to act towards him with clemency and mercy. 

The duke at laſt reſolved to ſet the king at liberty, 
upon condition that he ſhould immediately go with 
him to beſiege the city of Liege. The king promiſed 
to do this; and, as he thonght himſelf very happy in 
being freed upon theſe terms, he performed his pro- 
miſe. He afterwards confeſſed, that the remembrance 
of Charles the Simple, who had been long kept a pri- 
ſoner in the ſame caſtle, and who at laſt died w—_ 
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had filled his mind with many fatal ideas, and made 
him apprehenſive of a like deſtiny. One may eaſily 


imagine, therefore, that he was ready to promiſe any 
thing in order to gain his liberty, and deliver himſelf 


from his fears and apprehenſions. This is a part of 


hiſtory which deſerves to be more particularly exa- 
mined in Philip de Commines. 

It was doubtleſs very unbecoming the dignity of a. 
king of France, to ſes himſelf compelled by his ene- 
my to march againſt his allies, who, but for his ſolli- 
citations, and in hopes of being aſſiſted by him, had 
not entered into a war : but he was indiſpenſably 
obliged to do thus: it was not poſſible for him to do 
otherwiſe, being in a manner alone, and in the power 


of a prince who commanded a very numerous army, 


and who was particularly. careful not to let him 
eſcape. 


Thus was the king forced to aſſiſt in the fiege of 


Liege, ſometimes ſerving the duke of Burgundy with 
his counſel, and ſometimes with his authority; nay 
ſometimes he even aſſiſted in perſon, having himſelf, 
upon ſome occaſions, charged the Lizgians. 

The pope had ſent a legate to the Liegians, to per- 
ſuade them to a reconciliation with their biſhop, and 
to accommodate their differences with him : but this 
prelate, neglecting his duty, and conceiving hopes of 
getting himſelf elected biſhop of Liege, affected to ap- 
prove the ſentiments of the Lizgians, and exhorted 
them to take arms in defence of their liberties. He 
quitted the city juſt before it was beſieged, for fear 
of falling into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, 
who had been informed of his behaviour: neverthe- 
leſs he was taken by ſome Burgundian officers, who 
having informed the duke of it, he told them to be 
cautious of ſaying they had taken the legate ; and 
that they ſhould treat him upon all occaſions as a citi- 
zen of Liege ; ſhould get as large a ranſom for him as 
they could ; and that afterwards they might diſpoſe of 
him as they thought proper. The officers, not com- 
prehending the reaſon why their prince gave them this 
advice, neglected to make their advantage of it; for 
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a diſpute ariſing among them about dividing the 
ſpoils of the legate, they brought their differences be- 
Gre the duke, and begun by publicly telling him, 
that having taken the legate priſoner, they. were in 
diſpute about the diſtribution of. his ſpoils. The duke, 
enraged at their ſtupidity, made them a ſevere repri. 
mand for having dared to ſeize upon the perſon of a 
legate from the pope. He then ordered the legate to 
be brought into his preſence, gave him an honourable 
reception, ordered all that had been taken from him 
to be reſtored, promiſed. to. puniſh. thoſe who had 
committed this outrage upon his perſon, and ſent him 
back to the city under an eſcort. 


The city of Liege was taken by aſſault, after fifteen 


days ſiege, and was pillaged, burnt, and intirely de- 


moliſhed in 1468. All exceſſes were committed, that 
a victorious and unreſtrained army were capable of. 
The biſhop, who in ſome meaſure had been the occa- 
ſion of this misfortune to the Liegians, was killed 
ſome years after by William de la March, a Liegian 
gentleman, who. was commonly called, The Wild 
Boar of Erdenne. 


By the treaty of Peronne, the king was obliged to 


put his brother in poſſeſſion of the counties of Chan- 


pagne and Brie; but as it was too dangerous to give 
this prince. a country. ſo near the dominions of the 
duke of Burgundy, he had granted this article without 


having any deſign to accompliſh it. He therefore 


ſought how to elude it, which he could not do better, 
than by bribing ſome of the duke of Berry's atten- 
dants, who-governed him, and were in a manner the 
maſters.of his actions; and by their aſſiſtance he per- 
ſuaded his brother to accept of the dutchy of Guienne, 
inſtead of Champagne. | 
The duke of Burgundy was ſtrangely ſurprized at 
this exchange; but it was now too late to make the 
duke of Berry ſenſible of his error: the affair had 
been kept extremely ſecret, and the treaty for the ex- 
ecution of it was drawn up and ſigned on both ſides, 
at the ſame time that it was publiſhed ; in the year 
146g, 
The 
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The ſame perſons who had ſerved the king ſo well 
in procuring this exchange, diſcovered to him that the 
eardinal Balue biſhop of Angers, in whom he placed 
an intire confidence, was a traitor ;. and they ſhewed 
him by letters which they. gave. him to-peruſe, that 
this prelate promoted and encouraged the union be- 


tween the dukes of Guienne and Burgundy. The king 


cauſed him to be immediately impriſoned, and order- 


ed him to be brought te a trial, which was begun, 


but not finiſhed for want of the neceſſary proofs. 
Nevertheleſs the cardinal did not get out of priſon till 
fourteen years after, and was never reſtored to the 
king's favour. 

The treaty of Peronne was not leſs inſupportable to 


the king than that of Conflans ; he therefore only 


waited a favourable opportunity to break it ; which 
he was ſollicited to do by the conſtable de St. Paul, 
who promiſed. to deprive the duke of Burgundy of St. 
Quentin, and. many other towns, by means of the ſe- 
cret intelligences he had in them. 

The duke of Guiznne offered alſo to take arms, and 
ſerve him with all the forces of Guienne. 

Theſe offers were very agreeable to the king (who 
did not penetrate the motives of them) and made him 
reſolve to prepare for war. And in conſequence of 
this relation, he ſent a ſummons to the duke of Bur- 
gundy at Ghent, requiring him to appear before the 
court of parliament, and anſwer to the complaints 
which the count D'Zu had made of him before the 
ſtates aſſembled at Tours. And upon the duke's refu- 
ſing to appear, the king begun the war. 

The conſtable Je St. Paul made himſelf maſter of 
St. Quentin as he had promiſed, and made the inha- 
bitants take the oath of fidelity in the king's name; 
but inſtead of giving up that place to the king, he 
kept poſſeſſion of it himſelf, as well as of many other 
places which he took from the duke of Burgundy. 

The duke of Guzenne on his ſide took ſeveral towns 


alſo; and the king was ſo well ſerved.in this war by 


theſe two princes, that the affairs of the duke of Bur- 
gundy were reduced to a very bad ſtate, Nevertheleſs 
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the king was deceived by their ſervices, for their rea] 
deſigns were very different from his. 

The duke of Guienne wanted to have in marriage, 
Mary, the only daughter and heireſs of the duke of 
' Burgundy, of whom he had demanded her, and ſhe 
had been promiſed to him; but the duke had alſo 
promiſed her to ſeveral other princes, though without 
reſolving to give her to any. 

The conſtable, who was in the duke of Guienne's 
intereſt, had ſhewn him, that the only way to oblige 
the duke of Burgundy to fulfill his promiſe, was vigo- 
rouſly to make war againſt him in conjunction with 
the king, but to promiſe the duke to join with him 
againſt the king, as ſoon as he ſhould have given him 
his daughter. This deſign was executed accordingly: 
the war was carried on in a manner that aſtoniſhed the 
duke of Burgundy : he loſt Amiens, St. Quentin, and 
many other important towns: his friends and allies 
were become his enemies; for beſides the duke of 
Guienne and the conſtable, the duke of Bretagne at- 
tacked him alſo on his fide, to oblige him to give his 
daughter to the duke of Guienne. His enemies had 
entered into his territories, and were too numerous for 
him to reſiſt ; ſo that he found himſelf reduced to the 
neceſlity, either of doing as they defired, which was 
contrary to his inclinations, or of loſing a part of his 
dominions. He was in this ſituation, not knowing 
what to reſolve upon for the beſt, when the moſt 
powerful of his enemies delivered him from his great- 
eſt apprehenſions. The king, ſays Philip de Com- 
mines, could not continue in peace; but as every thing 
of any conſiderable duration was inſupportable to him, 
ſo, as ſoon as the war had been carried on for ſome 
time, though it was advantageous to him, he grew 
weary of it, and defirous of- peace; and he in the 
ſame manner grew weary of this peace ſoon after he 
had obtained it. 

In conſequence of this deſire, he cauſed it to be ſig- 
nified to the duke of Burgundy, that he would very 
willingly grant him a truce, if he ſhould demand it ; 
and it was accordingly demanded and granted, in the 
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year 1472, about which time died the duke of Guienne. 
By his death the king was freed from the greateſt oc- 
caſion of his diſquiet: he feared him, and dared not 
to place any confidence in him. 

The duke of Burgundy in the mean time employed 
the time of the truce in ſolliciting Edward king of 
England to declare war againſt France ; which Mg. 
at laſt obtained, he went into Germany, to take pol- 
ſeſſion of the dutchy of Guelders, which was the only 
* of the Low- Countries that was not ſubject to 

im. The duke of Gue/ders had by his will left him 
his beir, having diſinherited his ſon, 1. whom he had 
been treated with indignity. As the duke of Burgundy 
was at the head of a very powerful army, and as he met 
with no reſiſtance in that dutchy; he reſolved to take 
the opportunity which he now had of fignalizing him- 
ſelf in Germany, by the performance of ſome glorious 
exploit. He did not deſpair even of making ſome 
conſiderable conqueſt ; for the king being employed 
againſt the Engl;/b in Fraxce, he thought himſelf in 
no danger of being recalled for the defence of his. 
own dominions. The duke of Burgundy was a prince 
of a great ſoul, and his deſigns were ſo vaſt, ſays Phi- 
lip de Commines, that the lives of two or three men 
would not have been ſufficient to accompliſh them, 
He had men enough, money enough, health enough, 
and vigour of body enough, to undertake great con · 
2 He was ambitious, indefatigable in the pro- 

cution of his deſigns, intrepid in danger; yet his 
ſagacity was not ſufficient for the accompliſhment of 
his projects. Out of his qualities, and thoſe of the 

king, a perfect prince might have been formed. 
It was not long before an occaſion offered, agreea - 


ble to his deſigns. Two princes pretended to the 


archbiſhopric of Colagne; one, of the houſe of Heſſe; 
the other, of that of the count Palatine of the Rhine. 
The duke of Burgundy eſpouſed the pretenſions of the 


latter, and beſieged the town of Naits. In the mean 


time the king ſtirred up againſt him the emperor Fre- 


deric III, who was of the houſe of Auſtria, and all 


the other German princes ;. who uniting their forces 


marched. 
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marched to make him raiſe the fiege. Nevertheleſs 
they were not able to force him: he continued it in 


their fight for ſome months, and did not raiſe it at 


laſt, but in conſequence of an honourable treaty, 
which he concluded with the emperor, notwithſtand- 
ing all the king could do, who ſtrongly preſſed him to 
undertake, in conjunction with him, the conqueſt of 
the duke of Burgundy's dominions : he promiſed on 
his part to be contented with what the Juke held of 
the crown, and to give up all the reſt to the emperor 
Frederic. To this propoſal, the emperor replied, that 
he thought it impreper to think of dividing the 
lion's ſkin before he was dead. He alſo ſent the king 
a pleaſant fable upon this ſubject, which is worthy of 
peruſal in Philip de Commines. 

The union of the forces of Burgundy and England 
gave the king great diſquiet. As it was his maxim; 
not to uſe arms, when he could poſſibly OT 
his deſigns by any other means, he therefore had re- 
courſe to liberality, to detach the Exg/z/bþ from the 
intereſts of the Burgundiant. He ſent ſome men of 
abilities into England to treat concerning a peace: 
and theſe perſons found means to gain the king of 
England's miniſters by dint of money; after which 
they propoſed the allowing that prince a penſion of 
_—_ crowns. And to this propoſal, they added a 

and of the princeſs his daughter, for the dauphin 

France. 

Theſe offers produced an interview between the two 
kings at Pequigny; where a truce was concluded, be- 
tween them and their allies, for nine years. By the 
ſame treaty, the princeſs of England was betrothed 
to the dauphin- of France, in the year 1475. Thus 
did Lewis cauſe: that great army to repaſs the ſea, 
which, had he attacked.it by open force, he perhaps 
might have found very difficult to overcome. 

the- hiſtorians obſerve, that in the interview be- 
tween the two kings, when the king of England came 
in preſence of the king, he put one knee to the 
ground, and. did the like a ſecond and third time, - 
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he approached the king, who raiſed him, and received 


him very benignly: theſe are their terms. 


The treaty concluded between France and England 
extremely incenſed the duke of Burgundy: and though 
he was compriſed in it, as being an ally of the En- 
gliſb, he nevertheleſs refuſed to enter into it; but he 
offered the king to conelude another with him in his 
own name, and upon the ſame conditions, which was 
accepted; and thus the truce was eſtabliſned for nine 
years between France, England, and Burgundy, This 
truce proved fatal to the conſtable of France ; for the 
king and the duke of Burgundy, who could agree in 
nothing elſe, united for his ruin. 

Lewis of Luxembourg count de St. Paul; had long 
been attached to the houſe of Burgundy; in recom- 
pence of this attachment, the poſt of conſtable of 
France was given to him by the treaty of Conflans, at 
the duke's ſollicitation. He poſſeſſed ſome confidera- 
ble places upon the frontiers of Picardy, among others 
Ham and Bobin. He had always a little body of 
troops in readineſs, capable to defend himſelf and in- 
commode his neighbours, The king and the duke of 
Burgundy. equally defired' to attach him to their 
intereſts, becauſe he might be of uſe to whoever he 
ſhould favour. But whether this prince eſteemed his 
pon greater than it really was; or: whether he 

oped to augment it by his addreſs, tis certain his 
conduct was ſuch as intirely loſt it. 

He behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner between the 
king and the duke of Burgundy, that he attached him- 
ſelf to neither of them. He for a long time gave al- 
ternate hopes to each of them, of eſpouſing the inte- 
reſts of the other ; by which means he kept them at 
continual. variance: though he had no other deſign, 
than to take advantage of their-diſcord, and aggran- 
dize himſelf at their expence. 

The hrſt breach of his faith was to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, from whom he took S. Quentin: and his ſe- 
cond was to the king, by keeping that place, inſtead 
of giving it up to him, as they had agreed: and he 
continued to deceive them, by alternate falſe N 
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which he gave, of ſurrendering Sr. Quentin to each of 
them, But he at laſt found, that it was a raſh and 
fatal attempt, to pretend to give law to thoſe from 
whom he ought to have received it. 

The king and the duke, being incenſed againſt 
him, and having reſolved to free themſelves of their 
common enemy, they each of them ſent miniſters to 
Bouines, where a ſecret conference was held for the 
contriving of his deſtruftion : and it was there agreed 
on both ſides, that he ſhould be declared guilty of 
high treaſon, and that the firſt who could take him 
ſhould put him to death, | 
This reſolution was not kept ſo ſecret, but he had 


information of it. And as his imagination was ex- 


tremely fertile in expedients, he by his addreſs eluded 
the impending blow. He found means to ſet the king 
and the duke at variance with each other ; after 
which he perſuaded the king, that the duke had 
formed great enterprizes upon his dominions. He 
aſked leave to ſee him with ſafety for his perſon, that 
he might be able to juſtify himſelf to his majeſty, and 
make known to him the defigns of his enemy. The 
king granted him an interview in Champagne, and 
permitted him to order the place of their meeting in 
ſuch manner as he ſhould judge moſt proper for his 


- ſecurity. He accordingly cauſed the place on his fide 


to be intrenched, and a kind of barricado to be erect- 
ed, to which the king repaired, and was met by the 
conſtable, accompanied by four hundred gentlemen at 
arms, (this is Philip de Commines's expreſſion) whom 
he conſtantly kept, and. a great number of nobility, 
followers of his fortune. He promiſed the king an 
inviolable fidelity for the future, juſtified himſelf con- 
cerning what was paſs'd, and propoſed ſome enter- 
prizes againſt the duke of Burgundy. But in order to 
prevent all ſuſpicions which the duke might entertain 
of this interview, he wrote to him, and told him, 
that as the king had deſired this interview, he had not 
been able to refuſe him; however, to ſhew him that 
he was not reconciled to his majeſty, he was = to 
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deliver up St. Quentin to the Engliſh, provided he 
could prevail with them to come into Picargy. 

The duke not ſuſpecting the ſincerity of this pro- 
miſe, ſollicited the Exgliſh ſo ſtrongly, that they at 
laſt did croſs the ſea, as we before obſerved; but the 
conſtable refuſed to deliver them up the place. This 
refuſal ſo highly incenſed king Edward, that after he 


was gained by the king's money, and after he had 


concluded the truce for nine years, he ſhewed the 
king the conſtable's letters, by which he had engaged 


himſelf to deliver up-S:. Quentin to the Eng/iſh, and 


adviſed him by all means, to deſtroy fo falſe and per- 
nicious a man. Upon this the treaty of Bouines was 
renewed : the king and the duke agreed to purſue the 
conſtable by force of arms, to beſiege him, and put 
him to death wherever they could take him : and 
they further agreed, that whichſoever of them ſhould 
take him, ſhould put him to death within eight days, 
or ſhould deliver him into the hands of the other. 

When the conſtable was acquainted with this agree - 


ment, he was ſo aſtoniſhed at it, that he ſuddenly loſt. 


his courage and judgment, and not knowing what to 
do, as though he was ignorant that he had very ſtrong 
and well-provided towns, in one of which he might 
have maintained a very long ſiege againſt the forces of 
thoſe who had reſolved his ruin : he ſent to the duke 
of Burgundy for a ſafe conduct to come to him, in or- 
der to peak with him about ſome things which great - 
ly concerned him. The duke was very unwilling to 
grant him this requeſt; nevertheleſs he did at laſt; 
but as ſoon as the conſtable was arrived at Mons, he 
ordered him to be ſeized; and he ſoon after delivered 
him up to the king, who again delivered him 
into the hands of juſtice; He was brought to his 
tryal at Paris, before Peter D'Oriole, chancellor of 
France, by whom he was ſentenced to be beheaded. 


Before this ſentence was pronounced upon him, the 


chancellor demanded of him the collar of the king's 


order which hung round his neck, and alſo the ſword 
which he had received at his being made conſtable. _ 


He reſtored the collar of the-order, (which was * 
t. 
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St. Michael eſtabliſhed by Leaui XI) but as for the 
ſword, he ſaid he had it not. After this the chancel- 
lor retired, and a preſident of the parliament read to 
him the ſentence which had been paſſed upon him; 
and he was the ſame day beheaded upon a ſcaffold be- 
fore the Hotel de Ville, the chancellor being preſent at 
the execution. | 

Four eccleſiaſtics were appointed to attend him in 
his laſt moments, which were, the penitentiary of Pa- 
ris, the parſon of St. Andrew of arts, a Cordelier, and 
an Auguſtin, Before he mounted the ſcaffold, he told 
the Cordelier, that he had about him ſeventy half 
crowns in gold, which he deſigned to deliver to him, 
for the relief of the poor; and ſaying this, he took 
them out of his pocket in order to give them to him; 
but the Cordelier told him, that the moſt charitable 
way of beſtowing them, would be for the maintenance 
of the novices of his convent. Upon this the Auguſtin 
immediately demanded a part of the ſum, to be ap- 
plied to the ſame uſe in his convent. The conſtable, 
to put an end to the difference between theſe two re- 
ligions, divided the ſum between all four, and told 
them to employ it as they ſhould judge proper. 

The duke of Alencon, who had been condemned to 
die under the preceding reign, was this year ordered 
by the king to be brought to his tryal; and being con- 
victed of a deſign to deliver up thoſe towns in Mor- 
mandy with which he was intruſted, to the duke of 
Burgundy, he was condemned to be beheaded. Ne- 
vertheleſs the king would not let this ſentence be exe- 
cuted; but contented himſelf with keeping the duke 
priſoner in the caſtle of the Louvre. 

The duke of Burgundy had long borne great reſent- 
ment againſt the 1 Lorraine, becauſe he had lea- 
gued againſt him with the German princes, to make 

im raiſe the ſiege of Nuitx; and becauſe he had even 
made ſome irruptions into his territories : he therefore 
(inſtead of diſbanding his troops, which would have 
been uſeleſs during ſo long a truce as that which he had 
concluded with France) ſuddenly marched into Lor- 
rain, and in a ſhort time intirely conquered it. 25 
is 
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His nearneſs to the di, put him now in mind of 


an antient quarrel which he had had with them, con- 
cerning ſome inconſiderable places, the poſſeſſion of 


which they had diſputed with him, as pretending that 
they of right belonged to them: he therefore entered 
their country, and began to ravage it. The Swiſs 
not finding themſelves ſtrong enough to reſiſt his for- 


ces, ſent ambaſſadors to him, who in the name of their 


whole nation, begged his pardon for all they had done 
which might have diſpleaſed him, and offered to make 
whatever ſatisfaction he ſhould defire, and even to fur- 
niſh him with fix hundred men to ſerve him againſt 
whatever prince he pleaſed. Theyrepreſented to him, 
that he could receive neither honour nor profit from 
the war he ſhould carry on againſt them; that their 
ration was inconſiderable, their country rude, barren, 
and poor.; and they.added, that the ſpurs of the offi- 


cers of his army were worth more than all their riches. 


The ambition of making new conqueſts prevailed 
over theſe remonſtrances. The duke of Burgundy be- 
fieged the town of Grand/on, being the firſt he came to 
in his route; he took it, and _ the Swiſs garriſon 
that was in it, conſiſting of ut 800 men, to the 
ſword. 

In the mean time, the Suit, who were advancin 

to the number of 7 or 8000, to the relief of that town, 
having heard that it was taken, they retired with the 
utmoſt expedition, in order to gain their mountains; 
but the duke followed them with ſuch diligence, that 
he came up with them before they were able to gain an 
advantageous ſituation for their little army. In this 
extremity, their deſpair inſpiring them with courage, 
they faced their enemies, and fought like men whoſe 
only hopes of ſafety were from victory. The battle 
laſted ſome time without any conſiderable advantage 
on either fide; but the Sci at laſt defeated the Bur- 
gundians, and took their camp, baggage, and artillery. 

The ſimplicity of this people was at this time ſo 
great, that they were quite ignorant of the value of 
the duke of Burgundy's rich furniture. They gave all 


his plate, jewels, and many other valuable * 
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moſt for nothing, to whoever would purchaſe them, 
and particularly to the people of the Milaneſe. Even 
the duke's great diamond, which was eſteemed the fi- 
neſt then in Europe, was ſold for a crown. Ann. 1476. 
The duke, more enraged than diſcouraged by this 
defeat, demanded fuccours of men and money from 
the Flemmings, for the compleating of a new army. 
To this demand, the inhabitants of Ghent anſwered in 
the name of all the reſt, that if their prince was at- 
| e by his — proces if he found himſelf in any 
danger, they would ſpare neither their money nor per- 
— to ſerve him; but that for the — wx-fonrs of A 
needleſs war, when he might, if he ſo pleaſed, live 
in peace, they could furniſh him neither with men nor 
money. The duke, diſſembling his reſentment of 
this refuſal, had recourſe to other means, and at laſt 
raiſed a new army, with which he entered the territo- 
Ties of the Sziſs, and beſieged the town of Morat, near 


8 4 il pni-{om ? 
- The-Szviſs, encouraged by their ſacceſs in the firſt 
ar ors to the number of zo, oo foot, and 
4000 horſe, put the duke of Lorraine at their head, and 
marched againſt the Bargandians. The duke of Bur- 

undy gave them battle, but was defeated, with the 
Joſs of 18,0 men. The duke of Lorraine, purſuing 
his good fortune, immediately entered Lorraine, and 
re-conquered - it. All theſe ill ſucceſſes would, one 
may imagine, have ſufficiently diſcouraged the duke 
of Burgundy ; nevertheleſs, he perſiſted to oppoſe his 
ill fortune; he no ſooner perceived the Si were re- 
tired, than he again entered Lorraine and befieged 


The king was too much intereſted in the preſerva- 
tion of the duke of Lorraine's dominions, to abandon 


that prince; but as he dared not openly take part in 


this war, he privately fent him great ſums of money, 
which were employed in raiſing an army of Saviſs, 
with which the duke of Lorraine marched to attack the 
Burgundians before Nancy. Fortune favoured him: 


he defeated them with a moſt dreadful ſlaughter, al- 


moſt all the officers of the army, and the duke of Bur- 
Nom | 5 gundy 
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gundy himſelf, being killed upon the ſpot. Thus died 


Charles the laſt duke of Burgundy. Anno 1477. 

A traitor, in whom he confided did not contribute 
a little to the loſs of this prince. This was the count 
de Campobaſche, a Neapolitan, who commanded a part 
of his army, Campobaſche had frequently made of- 
fers to the king of killing the duke of Bargundy, in 
conſideration of a certain fum of money. But whe- 
ther the king was ſhocked at his treachery, or whe- 
ther he did not think it could be done with ſafety, it 
is certain that he informed the duke of it; but this 
prince gave no credit to his information: he imagined, 
that if it had been true, the king, inſtead of adviſing 
him of it, would have accepted the offers of the trai- 
tor. Campobaſche became ſtill more in his favour ; and 
as he only looked upon this report as a deſign to ren- 
der him ſuſpected, he therefore placed a greater confi- 
dence in him. However, whether the king having 
altered his mind, might have promiſed ſome recom- 
penſe to Campobaſche, in caſe his treachery ſhould ſuc- 
ceed; or whether this villain might have ſome cauſe of 
diſcontent, he abandoned his maſter in the hotteſt of the 
engagement, and with a conſiderable part of the duke's 
troops, went over to the enemy. The Si, never- 
theleſs, refuſed to receive him; ſo that he was obliged 
to retire to Conde upon the Miſelle. His retreat diſ- 
couraged the Burgundians, and greatly contributed to 


their defeat. 


The ſame year, James D' Armagnac duke of Ne- 
mours and count de la Marche, was condemned and ex- 
ecuted by decree of parliament. The king had borne 
an inveterate hatred againſt him, ever fince the League 
of the public good; becauſe, after having given him 


his word, not to enter into the confederacy with the 


Jeagued princes, he had nevertheleſs entered into it, 
and had quitted the ſervice of the king. Ever ſince 
that time, the king only waited ſor an opportunity of 
being revenged on him. This opportunity at laſt of- 
ſered: the duke of Nemours having failed to obey 
ſome orders, which the king had given him, he was 
ſeized, and delivered into the hands of juſtice, and a 
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ſri examination being made into his paſt behaviour, 
there appeared ſufficient to declare him guilty of high 
treaſon: and he was thereupon condemned to be be- 
headed. John de la Boullanger, firſt preſident of the 
arliament, pronounced the ſentence upon him in the 
baſtile, and he was publicly executed the ninth of 
Augult 1477. dete * 
After the death of the duke of Bargunay, the inha- 
bitants of Ghent, being maſters of the perſon of May 
his daughter, and heireſs, they declared themſelves 
guardians of that princeſs, wud regents of her domi- 
nions. The authority which they exerciſed over her 
roceeded even to downright” tyranny and cruelty. 
hey would neither allow her the liberty of diſpoſin 
of her own perſon, nor of any thing which eonbertied 
her houſhold or the ſtate. This rigour they carried e- 
ven ſo far, as to cauſe William Hugonot chancellor of 
Burgundy, and the ſeignior de Himbercourt, one of the 
late duke's moſt faithful counſellors, to be beheaded, 
becauſe the princeſs Mary repoſed a confidence in 
them. Their E for doing this was, becauſe 
they had ſigned a letter which the princeſs had wrote 
to the king, without the knowledge of the council of 
Ghent. | | 
In the mean time, the king, who during the late 
duke's life had frequently expreſſed a deſire to gain 
the inhabitants of the Low: Countries, in caſe of that 
ince's death; and who had often, in private, told 
hiliþ de Commines, that he would endeavour to gain 
them Py propoſing a marriage between the dauphin 
his ſoil and the princeſs Mary; when he heard of the 
duke's death, he forgot all theſe projects. Inſtead of 
making this propoſal, which would certainly have ſuc- 
ceeded, though the dauphin was but nine years old, 
and the princeſs ſeventeen, he had recourſe to arms 
and acts of force. He ſeized upon all Burgundy, 
which he declared devolved to the crown, for want of 
male heirs to ſucceed the late duke. He beſieged Ar- 
ras, took it, and made himſelf maſter of all Artois. 
The ſtates aſſembled at Tours had before 1 oy 
arlss 
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Charles deprived of the dutchy of Burgundy, upon ac- 
count of his felony. | 

Philip de Commines attributes this behaviour to the 
hatred which the king had for the houſe of Burgandy, 
which he rather wanted to deprive of its dominions, 
than to ally himſelf to it. Nevertheleſs, that he 
might ſeem to pay ſome regard to the remonſtrances 
of his council, he reſolved to ſend ſomebody to Ghent 
to negotiate this alliance: but for the performance of 
this negotiation he ſent his barber, named Oliver de 
Daim, and ſurnamed the Devil. He was a native of 
Ghent, and a man whom the king's favour had unde- 
ſervedly raiſed to an affluent fortune. The inhabi- 
tants of Ghent, from the meanneſs of his birth, and 
his incapacity to treat upon affairs of importance, re- 
garded him with the utmoſt contempt, ſent him back 
ts the king, and granted their princeſs to Maximilian 
duke of Auſtria, ſon of the emperor Frederic III. 
This prince came into Flanders, and eſpouſed the prin- 
ceſs Mary, in the year 1477. 
Maximilias being neither powerful, magnanimous, 
nor capable of gaining the affections of the people, the 
inhabitants of Ghent ſoon began to deſpiſe him, and 
refuſed to pay him any obedience. They continued 
to govern themſelves independent of their princeſs, of 
whom they at laſt began to conceive a hatred, and re- 
fuſed to aſſiſt her againſt the king, who attacked the 
earldom of Burgundy, and by the aſſiſtance of Charles 
of Amboi/ſe, who commanded his army, he in a ſhort 
time conquered it. 

The princeſs Hary died four years after her mar- 
riage, leaving two children, Philip and Margaret, un- 
der the tuition of Maximilian their father, to whom 
the Ghenters, nevertheleſs, allowed only the name of 
tutor, The king demanded of them the princeſs 
Margaret in marriage for the dauphin his ſon. The 
archduke Maximilian diſapproved this alliance; but 
the inhabitants of Ghent concluded it nevertheleſs; 
and for dowry with the princeſs they gave her the two 
Burgundies, and the earldom of Artoi:; and ſent her 
to be brought up in Fance. = 
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It was about this time when the ſecond alliance 
with the Sai was concluded, who were then tiled 
the leagued Lords. The firſt had been concluded un- 
der the reign of Charles VII. The king received of 
them letters of freedom, as one of their citizens, and. 
had alſo the title of chief of their allies. 

He obliged himſelf to allow the cantons 20,000 
livres a year, and 20,000 livres in penſions to parti- 
cular perſons, The Swiſs on their parts obliged 
themſelves always to maintain 6000 men in the ſervice 
of France, who ſhould be paid by the king, in the 
year 1479. 

TI be king's health was at this time conſiderably im- 
3 it declined daily; and the three laſt years of 

is life he was in a very weak and languiſhing condi- 
tion. He became ſo exceeding weak, as to be ſcarce 
able to ſtand. His ſenſes were, nevertheleſs, as per- 
feQ as ever: he did not ceaſe to apply himſelf to his 
affairs. He was very deſirous not to appear indiſpoſ- 
ed; and for this reaſon he ſeldom 1 in public; 
and when ſometimes he could not diſpenſe with ſhew- 
ing himſelf to ſome particular perſons, he always was 
dreſſed very magnificently. The nearer he approach- 
ed his end, the more he augmented the magnificence 
of his dreſs. He took great pleaſure in ſurveying 
himſelf in a glaſs, when he was thus magnificently 
habited. His fear of death was exceffive ; and his 
weakneſs in this particular without example. 

Being now paſt all hopes of relief from men, he im- 
plored that of heaven, by a thouſand extraordinary 
acts of devotion, which he carried to the groſſeſt ſu- 
perſtition. His apartment was filled with relics: he 
even cauſed the holy vial to be breught from Rheims, 
imagining that theſe ſacred things might perhaps be 
preſervatives againſt death. | ; 

There was at this time a hermit in Calabria, in 


great reputation for the ſanclity of his life, His 


name, ſays Commines, was brother Robert ; but he was 
afterwards called Francis de Paul. The king ſent for 
him, hoping that God, at the interceſſion of this holy 
man, would reſtore him to his health. The knig, a8 
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foon as the hermit came into his preſence, caſt himſelf 
at his feet, and beſought him to ſave his life. To this 
requeſt, the good man replied with great humility and 
wiſdom; and promiſed to pray to God for him. The 
king in return cauſed a monaſtery to be built and 
founded for him near Tours: but his diſtemper increaſ- 
ing, he at laſt ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Pięſſis 
les Tours, which he had made his uſual refidence during 
almoſt his whole reign, and no longer ſuffered himſelf 
to be ſeen but by very few perſons. 

He became ſo ſuſpicious, as to be diffident even of 
the dauphin his ſon. He kept him confined at Am- 
biiſe, where very few perſons were permitted to ſee 
him. Lewis XI knew all the grandees of the king- 
dom hated him ; and for this reaſon he was afraid, leſt 
under pretence of his diſtemper, they ſhould declare 
him incapable of reigning, and deprive him of the go- 
vernment: he therefore redoubled his application to 
the government, and affected to do ſuch things as 
would appear marks of his authority. He daily de- 
prived ſome perſon of his employment, and put ano- 
ther in his Mee. He created new offices, and ſup- 
preſſed ſeveral antient ones. He puniſhed the leaſt 
diſobedience with extraordinary rigour; and cauſed 
many with whom he was offended to be confined in 
cages of iron. He at laſt rendered himſelf ſo dread- 
ed, that people's apprehenfions, from their fears of 
diſpleaſing him, were exceflive: nor was he ever ſo 
abſolute, as when he was afraid of loſing his autho- 
rity, 

His phyſician alone, named es Coctier, treated 
him in the moſt imperious, and even tyrannical man- 


ner. The king allowed him 10,000 crowns a month, 


loaded him with favours and benefactions upon all oc- 
caſions, and had given him the biſhopric of Amiens 
for his nephew. Nevertheleſs this phyſician, abuſing 
the weakneſs of his maſter, had frequently the inſo- 
-lence to uſe him injuriouſly ; and this the king bore, 
imagining that he lived only by the induſtry of this 
man, and that if he abandoned him he ſhould imme- 
diately die. ; 
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Some days before his death, there arrived in France 
a Turkiſh ambaſſador, who came to deſire the king 
would cauſe the grand ſeignior's brother, who was in 
France, and in the hands of the knights of Rhodes, to 
be apprehended. The grand ſeignior offered to give 
the king annually a great ſum of money, and to ſend 
him all the relics of the ſaints which were at Conflanti- 
nople, of which the ambaſſador had brought a liſt, upon 
condition; that he ſhould cither deliver up his brother, 
or cauſe him to be cloſely confined. The king, from 
a motive of religion, would neither ſee the ambaſſa- 


dor, nor receive his credentials. This ambaſſador 


was prince Zima, who, during his abode at Bourga- 
neuf, a town in Poitou, which depended upon the 
grand prior of Auvergne, cauſed a priſon to be built 
there, which is ſtill to be ſeen. 

The king at laſt, perceiving himſelf approach to- 
wards his end, ſent for the dauphin from Amboiſe, and 
gave him ſeveral inſtructions: he in particular adviſed 
him not-to oppreſs his people, to kgep the antient of- 
ficers in their places, and not to change them as he 


had done at his coming to the crown, which had been 


the occaſion of great troubles in his kingdom : he 
moreover made the-dauphin ſwear to obſerve all theſe 
things; after which he ſent him back to Amboiſe. 
The next day the king commanded the duke of Beau- 


jeu his ſon-in-law, to go to Amboiſe to the king, (ſo 


he called the dauphin) and ſerve him: he alſo ſent him 
the-greateſt part of his officers, and ordered the chan- 
cellor of France to carry him the ſeals. He died the 
fame day, aged 61 years, and was interred, accord- 
ing to his will, at Notre Dame de Clery, near Orleans, 
Anno 1483. | 


Troubles in England during the reign of Lewis XI. 
Thetearl of Farwick being diſcontented with king 


Edward, whom he had placed upon the throne, he 
raiſed a rebellion againſt him, gave him battle, de- 


feated him, took him priſoner,” releaſed the old king 


Henry 


e 
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Henry from his impriſonment, and reſtored him the 
crown of which he had deprived him, Anno 1469. 
EEaward having found means to eſcape out of pri- 
ſon, fled to the duke of Burgundy, who furniſhed him 
with ſome troops, with which he returned into Eng- 
land, gave battle to, and defeated the earl of War- 
avick, who was flain, and regained poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. King Henry was a prince of very little 
courage or underſtanding ; and therefore king Edward 
was content with putting him in the ſame priſon out 
of which he had himſelt been delivered. But Mar- 
garet of Anjou, his wife, a princeſs of great courage, 
raiſed a conſiderable army, with which-ſhe, gave bat- 
tle to Edvard ; but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that ſhe was 
defeated, the prince of Wales her ſon killed in the en- 
gagement, and herſelf taken priſoner. 


Renus of Anjou, king of Sicily, and father of Mar- 


garet, got her out of the hands of the Exg/i/h, in con- 
fideration of a conſiderable fum of money which he 
paid them. - Lewis XI having ' furniſhed Renus with 


the ſum neceſſary for this ranſom, Renxs to teſtify his 


gratitude,” by his will ordered Prowence to be reunited 
to the crown; which, nevertheleſs, was not done, till 
after the death of Charles of Anjou. earl of Maine, ne- 
Phew of Renus, and the laſt prince of the houſe of 
Anon. 

King Henry did not live long in his priſon : he died 
in it, not without ſome ſuſpicion of poiſon. Edward, 
being freed from this inconſiderable rival, diſcovered 
that he had another in his brother the duke of Clarence, 
who conſpired againſt him, and formed a party to ger 
himſelf declared king. Fraternal affection was inſuf- 
ficient to prevent Edward from proceeding to extre- 
mities againſt his brother : he cauſed him to be impri- 
ſoned, and ſome days after-to be drowned in a-butt of 
malmſey : it is ſaid the duke of Clarence himſelf choſe 
this kind of death, the king his brother having given 
him his choice. 


King Edward was one of the handſomeſt men of his 


time, and ſo addicted to his pleaſures, that they often 


made him loſe opportunities of performing great 
things, 
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things. He was, nevertheleſs, ſo fortunate as to gain 
nine pitched battles againſt his enemies in England. 
He went into France at the head of a great army, at 
the ſolicitation of the duke of Burgundy; but a deſire 
of returning to his pleaſures, joined go the money of 
Lewis Xl, diſguſted him with the fatigues of war, and 
made him return into Exg/and without having done 
any thing conſiderable. 

He was extremely ſenſible of the injury which the 
king did him by ſeeking Margarer of Flanders in mar- 
Triage for the dauphin, contrary to the treaty by which 
it had been agreed, that the dauphin ſhould eſpouſe 
the princeſs of England. Some Engliſh authors have 
even ſaid, that his reſentment was ſuch, as to occaſion 
the diſtemper of which he died. 

After the death of Edward, which preceded that 
of Lewis but a very ſhort time, his brother Richard 
duke of Glouceſler uſurped the crown in prejudice of 
his nephews, the children of Edward, and put them 
to death: but he did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
crime; for two years after, vi. in the year 1485, 
Henry earl of Richmond, of the houſe of Lancaſter, of 
which king Henry was the chief, came from Bretagne 
into England, with forces which the duke of Bretagne 
gave him; and with theſe, joined to ſome conſiderable 

uccours which he obtained of Charles VIII, he de- 
feated and killed Richard the uſurper, and was him- 
ſelf acknowledged and crowned king of England. 
Thus did the houſe of Lanca/er again aſcend the 
throne. 

Caſtile was not more peaceable than England. 
King Henry was baniſhed out of that kingdom by his 
fubjects, who declared him deprived of all right to 
the crown: nevertheleſs they afterwards re-initated 
him on the throne, on condition that his ſiſter Ja- 
bella ſhould ſucceed him, in the year 1465. Ferdi- 
nand, the ſon of John king of Arragon, eſpouſed Va- 
bella; and by this marriage the kingdoms of Caſtile 
and Arragon were united, Henry and John being ſuc- 
ceeded by Ferdinand and 1/abella, though Henry left 
a daughter, who was ſupplanted by her aunt, x 

a 


n 


In Scotland there was a celebrated diſpute between 
the king and his brother the duke of Albany. Theſe 
two princes were twins. The duke had been born 
firſt, and for that reaſon his brother was eſteemed the 
eldeſt, dee hrs firſt formed in the womb of his 


mother; and 


had been 


acknowledged as ſucceſſor 


to the late king their father. But the duke, pretend- 
ing to be the eldeſt, took up arms to maintain bis 
right. The war was neither long nor bloody. The 
king made propoſals to his brother for an accommo- 
dation, to which he very readily gave ear. The duke 
relinquiſhed his pretenſions to the crown to his bro- 
ther, who in return gave him great poſſeſſions in land, 
and a very conſiderable ſhare in the government, with ? 


: 
as * * 
— - 


which he was perfectly ſatisfied, 3 
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BOOKS piinted and fold by Gzoncy 
FAULKNER in Eſſex- Street. 


1. 8. d. ; 
Irections for Drawing, adorned with 
13 curious Copper- Plates 0 2 2 
Cuſtoms and Manners of the Romans o 2 8 
The Hiſtory of Lewis XI. Kingof France, 

2 Vols. Twelves. By M. Duclos o 5 x 
Heads of Self-Examination for a King o 2 2 
An Eſſay on the Cauſe and Decline of 

Foreign 'Trade. By Sir Mathew 

Decker. he es, den . 


Pharſamond ; or the New Knight Errant, 

&c. 2 Vols. Twelves, by Mr. Mare: 

vaux | LS BS IP 
The PRECEPTOR. Containing a 

general Courſe of Education, wherein 

the firſt Principles of polite Learning 

are laid down, in a Way moſt ſuita- 

ble, for trying the Genius, and advan- 

cing the Inſtruction of all Perſons. 

In Twelve Parts. Illuſtrated with 

Maps, and a great Number of other 

uſeful Plates engraved by the beſt Hands, 

2 Vols. | O 11 4 
Ditto, with the Maps coloured, 0 11 11 
An Apology for the Life of Colly Cib- 

ber, Comedian, with an Hiftorical View 


of the Stage during his own Time o 2 ® 
The Life of Mr. Theophilus Cibber o 1 8 
An Apology for the Conduct of Mrs. 

Tereſia Conſtantia Philips, 3 Vol. o 6 6 


Life of Marianne. By the celebrated Mr. 
Mare vaux, Three Volumes, bound in 


Two o 6 6 
Lord Orrery's State-Letters, relating to 
the Civil Wars of Ireland, I'wo Vols. © 10 1 
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